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BATTLE  STAFF  EFFECTIVENESS  OB SERVER/ CONTROLLER  TRAINING: 
OBSERVATIONS  OF  PROTOTYPE  COURSE 


Introduction 

The  Battle  Staff  Effectiveness  (BSE)  Observer/Controller 
(0/C)  Training  program  was  developed  by  BDM  Federal,  Inc.,  under 
Contract  MDA903-92-D-0075 .  The  Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency 
(ARPA)  under  the  Simulation  In  Training  for  Advanced  Readiness 
(SIMITAR)  umbrella  sponsored  the  BSE  prototype  training  program 
development  for  use  by  0/Cs  assigned  to  current  and  emerging 
battle  simulation  programs.  The  development  of  the  instructional 
package  and  refinement  based  on  one  presentation  were  the 
research  objectives. 

The  need  for  enhanced  performance  assessment  skills  in  the 
area  of  battle  staff  observation,  particularly  for  support  of 
Reserve  Component  (RC)  training,  has  been  documented  in  current 
literature  (Brown,  1992).  A  summary  of  earlier  theoretical  work 
by  Olmstead  (1992)  presented  the  Adaptive  Coping  Cycle  as  a  model 
of  organizational  effectiveness  that  could  be  adapted  for  use  in 
military  simulations  to  determine  battle  staff  effectiveness. 

The  Adaptive  Coping  Cycle  consists  of  7  processes  beginning  with 
recognition  of  the  condition  requiring  adaptation  and  proceeding 
to  the  final  process  of  feedback  which  can  start  the  cycle  over 
again  (see  Table  1) . 

The  prototype  training  package  development  was  to  complement 
established  Combat  Training  Center  (CTC)  assessment  procedures 
and  experience,  but  with  the  additional  objective  of  assessing 
individual  and  integrated  staff  functional  skill  performance. 
Research  showed  that  battle  staff  effectiveness  and  functional 
integration  were  not  addressed  in  current  or  planned  state-of- 
the-art  training  for  0/Cs.  Like  the  absence  of  functional  skills 
training  for  battle  staffs  documented  by  Thompson,  Thompson, 
Pleban,  and  Valentine  (1991) ,  0/Cs  did  not  have  the  training  or 
experience  to  assess  individual  and  integrated  staff  performance 
effectiveness.  Therefore,  the  development  of  a  prototype  BSE 
training  program  was  considered  necessary  to  complement  existing 
observer  skills  in  support  of  battalion  and  higher  echelon  battle 
simulation  training.  The  resulting  prototype  training  program 
was  designed  to  present  the  requisite  knowledge  and  skills  to 
0/Cs  in  battle  simulation  programs. 

The  technical  research  objective  was  to  design  and  develop  a 
comprehensive  battle  staff  functional  competency  and  operational 
effectiveness  Program  of  Instruction  (POI)  for  selected  0/Cs, 
including  one  presentation  of  the  material .  Models  from  earlier 
staff  role  competency  and  integration  research  (Olmstead, 
Christiansen,  &  Lackey,  1973;  Olmstead,  Elder,  &  Forsyth,  1978) 
were  utilized  in  this  training  technology  application.  Battle 
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staff  Integration  (Olmstead,  1992),  offered  the  most  recent 
sximmary  of  battle  staff  training  effectiveness  assessment, 
addressing  the  complex  characteristics  of  the  battle  staff  skills 
and  activities  that  were  required. 

Table  1 

Olmstead' s  Adaptive  Coping  Cycle 


Sensing:  Acquiring  information  concerning  the  state  of  or  events 
occurring  in  the  environment  by  the  organization. 

Communicating  Information:  The  process  by  which  information  is 
disseminated  to  elements  within  the  unit  required  to  act  on  it. 

Decision  Making:  Includes  those  actions  taken  by  the 
organization  leading  to  the  conclusion  that  some  action  needs  to 
be  taken  by  the  organization. 

Communicating  Implementation:  Includes  the  transmission  of 
instructions  with  sufficient  completeness  to  transmit  full 
understanding  of  the  action  required.  This  process  requires 
discussion  and  interpretation  to  achieve  the  full  understanding. 

Stabilizing:  The  process  of  taking  action  to  adjust  operations 

to  maintain  stability  and  functional  integration  in  the  face  of 
potential  disruption. 

Coping  Actions:  Includes  activities  involving  direct  action 
against  the  targeted  environment.  Coping  Actions,  by  their 
nature,  are  major  determinants  of  unit  effectiveness. 

Feedback:  The  assessing  of  the  effects  of  prior  actions  through 

further  sensing  of  both  the  internal  and  external  environments. 


The  prototype  POI  was  intended  to  be  used  to  conduct  a 
demonstration  training  program  with  0/Cs  with  sufficient 
competency  in  unobtrusive  observation  and  assessment  skills  to 
allow  them  to  identify  and  diagnose  both  facilitating  and 
dysfunctional  battle  staff  activities.  The  training  objective 
was  to  ensure  that  0/Cs  were  able  to  identify  and  record  critical 
behaviors  related  to  battle  staff  effectiveness  competencies  and 
report  critical  incidents  for  effective  remediation. 

The  prototype  POI  was  to  be  straightforward  for  easy 
presentation.  It  was  to  include  all  appropriate  skills  training 
materials,  job  aids,  and  docxomentation  to  permit  an  experienced 
organizational  development  instructor  to  effectively  conduct  the 
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training  program.  Feedback  from  the  0/Cs  was  used  to  enhance  the 
prototype  POI . 


Method 


Subjects 

A  total  of  25  soldiers  participated  as  classroom  subjects. 

Of  the  total,  22  were  assigned  to  the  Reserve  Component  Virtual 
Training  Program  (RCVTP)  at  Fort  Knox,  Kentucky.  Two  were  U.S. 
Army  National  Guard  personnel  from  the  National  Guard  Office  of 
the  Special  Assistant  to  the  Commanding  General,  Fort  Knox,  and 
one  was  from  the  Idaho  National  Guard.  They  enthusiastically 
participated  in  the  program,  stimulating  debate  and  discussion 
amongst  themselves  and  providing  constructive  criticism  of  the 
program  during  conversations  with  the  ARI  observers .  Their  level 
of  expertise  and  experience  was  evident  throughout  the  pilot 
presentation  as  they  interacted  with  the  instructor  and  each 
other . 

Materials 


The  prototype  POI  was  structured  in  three  components  for  the 
intended  use  of  military  instructors  to  train  0/Cs.  It  consisted 
of  an  Instructor  Guide,  a  Student  Guide,  and  Course  Reference 
Material.  The  Battle  Staff  Effectiveness  Participant  Evaluation 
Questionnaire  was  used  to  gather  feedback. 

Instructor  Guide  (Appendix  A) .  This  document  provides  a 
brief  introduction  to  the  training  material,  training  objectives, 
topic  scheduled  for  the  complete  five  day  program  (35  hours  of 
instruction) ,  support  requirements,  references,  lesson  plans,  and 
graphic  training  aids.  It  also  includes  a  section  on  instructor 
preparation  which  outlines  the  instructor's  responsibilities  and 
a  course  of  study  to  use  prior  to  presenting  the  class . 

Student  Guide  (Appendix  B) .  This  document  is  divided  into 
five  sections.  Section  I  provides  a  brief  overview  of  the  Battle 
Staff  Effectiveness  Observer /Controller  Training.  Section  II 
provides  a  listing  of  the  training  course  objectives.  Section 
III  provides  a  daily  schedule  of  activities.  Section  IV  is  a 
list  of  general  references  relevant  to  functional  competence  of 
organizations.  Section  V  provides  a  copy  of  the  visual  aids  used 
in  the  training. 

Course  Reference  Material  (Appendix  C) .  This  reference 
volume  includes  a  section  on  developing  functionally  competent 
organizations,  a  guide  for  analyzing  and  assessing  battle  staff 
functions,  notes  on  small  group  methods  of  instruction,  and  a 
copy  of  Battle  Staff  Integration  (Olmstead,  1992) . 
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Battle  Staff  Effectiveness  Training  Participant  Evaluation 
Questionnaire  (Appendix  D) .  The  questionnaire  asked  the 
participants  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  each  instructional 
unit  and  asked  for  comments  on  the  program,  and  a  speaker 
evaluation. 

Procedure 


POI  Schedule.  The  Program  of  Instruction  was  scheduled  to 
be  presented  across  five  days  (35  hours)  with  the  majority  of 
classroom  lectures  (Units  1-9)  presented  during  the  first  two 
days.  These  instructional  units  were  to  provide  a  foundation  for 
subsequent  observation  practical  exercises  (see  Table  2) . 

Table  2 

Instructional  Units 


Unit  POI  Hours 

1  Introduction  to  the  Program  1 

2  Roles  of  the  Observer/Controller  1 

3  Developing  Competent  Organizations  1 

4  The  Competence  Model  2 

5  Process  Roles  of  the  Battle  Staff  1 

6  Functional  Activities  1 

7  Assessing  Performance  1 

8  Introduction  to  the  Battle  Staff  Assessment  System  2 

9  The  Assessor  Guide  1 

10  Observing  and  Assessing  Battle  Staff  Performance  3 

11  Battle  Staff  Self-Assessment  3 

12  Review  of  On-Site  Observational  Procedures  4 

13  Practice  in  Process  Observation 

and  Assessment  Procedures  3 

14  Practice  in  Battle  Staff 

Self-Assessment  Procedures  4 

15  Practice  in  Process  Observation 

and  Assessment  within  Simulation  3 

16  Program  Evaluation  2 

17  S\aramary  and  Conclusion  2 


The  remaining  time  (Units  10-15)  was  to  be  devoted  to  staff 
performance  observation,  self-assessment,  and  simulation 
assessment  skills  and  techniques.  The  last  two  units  (16  and  17) 
were  to  be  devoted  to  program  evaluation  and  program  conclusion. 
The  lecture  presentations  were  video  taped  in  case  the  prototype 
had  future  applicability  with  other  0/C  populations  and  to 
capture  comments  for  POI  improvement. 
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Results 


A  total  of  11  hours  of  the  14  scheduled  hours  of  classroom 
instruction  was  presented  (seven  hours  on  day  one  and  four  hours 
on  day  two)  to  the  participants.  These  limited  hours  were 
scheduled  to  accommodate  the  other  required  duties  of  the 
participants.  The  simulation  observations  and  practical 
exercises  were  also  not  scheduled  because  of  0/C  duties  which 
conflicted  with  this  training.  Some  of  the  participants  were  not 
available  for  the  entire  two  days  of  instruction. 

Those  who  attended  all  instruction  responded  to  questions  in 
the  Battle  Staff  Effectiveness  Training  Participant  Evaluation 
Questionnaire  (Appendix  D)  at  the  completion  of  the  second  day  of 
instruction  (n=20) .  The  questionnaire  asked  the  participants  to 
evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  each  instructional  unit  on  a  five 
point  scale  with  1  representing  "poor"  and  5  representing 
"exceptional"  (see  Table  3). 

Table  3 

Effectiveness  Rating  of  the  Instructional  Units 


Unit  Rating 

Introduction  to  the  Program  2 . 4 

Roles  of  the  Observer/Controllers  2.4 

Developing  Competent  Organizations  2.4 

The  Competence  Model  2 . 4 

Process  Roles  of  the  Battle  Staff  2.3 

Functional  Activities  2.4 

Assessing  Performance  ^  2.7 

Introduction  to  the  Battle  Staff 

Assessment  System  ^  2.7 

The  Assessor  Guide  ^  2.4 


Note .  n=20  ^  n=19  ^  n=18 


In  the  written  comments  the  most  frequently  reported 
effective  portions  of  the  training  program  were  those  which 
addressed  actual  assessment  procedures.  The  participants 
displayed  the  most  interest  and  animation  during  discussions  of 
assessment  procedures  while  finding  the  discussion  of  the 
associated  theory  to  be  of  little  value.  In  fact,  they  found  the 
discussion  of  theory  to  be  extremely  controversial  due  to  the 
"civilian"  terms  used  and  the  cited  statistical  support  which 
appeared  to  be  irrelevant  to  their  needs.  Presenting  this 
program  based  on  the  literature  appeared  problematic.  As  a 
result,  the  terminology  of  the  Adaptive  Coping  Cycle  was 
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addressed  directly  by  the  0/Cs  on  the  second  day  of  the 
presentation  resulting  in  the  terminology  changes  depicted  in 
Table  4 . 

Table  4 

Battle  Staff  Processes  Terminology  Conversion 


Olmstead 

Applied  Military 

Sensing 

Acquiring  Information 

Communicating  Information 

Communicating  Information 

Decision  Making 

Decision  Making 

Communication  Implementation 

Communicating  Decisions 

Stabilizing 

Contingency  Actions 

Coping  Actions 

Executing 

Feedback 

Feedback  and  Follow-up 

The  questionnaire  also  asked  for  written  comments  in 
reference  to  the  most  and  least  effective  portions  of  the 
program,  and  included  a  four  item  speaker  evaluation  (see  Table 
5)  using  the  same  five  point  scale. 

Table  5 

Evaluation  of  the  Instructor 


Area  of  Evaluation  Rating 

Presentation  Skills  2.4 
Responsiveness  to  Participants  2.8 
Knowledge  of  Subject  2.9 
Organization  and  Preparation  2.5 


Overall  the  instructor  was  perceived  as  competent  by  the 
participants  with  the  highest  rating  being  in  knowledge  of  the 
subject.  The  majority  of  the  participants'  comments  was  directed 
at  the  content  of  the  program  rather  than  the  qualities  of  the 
instructor . 

In  reviewing  the  video  tapes  it  became  apparent  that  the 
tapes  would  not  be  useful  for  their  intended  purpose  due  to  the 
fact  that  extensive  modification  of  the  terminology  used  in  the 
instruction  would  be  necessary  prior  to  any  subsequent  assessment 
of  the  POI .  As  previously  discussed,  the  use  of  terms  found  in 
psychological  literature  became  a  serious  point  of  contention 
with  the  0/Cs.  The  prototype  program  was  subsequently  modified 
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to  incorporate  more  appropriate  military  terms,  resulting  in 
obsolete  tapes,  precluding  their  use  in  the  classroom. 

Discussion 

During  the  first  three  hours  of  the  pilot  presentation  the 
instructor  lost  the  interest  of  the  0/Cs  and  appeared  to  have  a 
lack  of  enthusiasm  for  his  subject.  As  previously  discussed,  his 
presentation  lacked  authenticity/credibility  with  his  audience, 
which  reduced  the  level  of  interest  rapidly  during  these  first 
few  hours  of  the  presentation.  He  lost  control  of  the  classroom 
during  discussions.  This  became  most  apparent  when  during  the 
small  group  discussions  the  control  of  the  classroom  was 
relinquished  to  several  of  the  0/C  senior  officers.  The 
instructor  found  himself  waiting  for  the  0/Cs  to  end  the 
discussion. 

Perhaps  the  most  disturbing  observation  was  that  the 
instructor  did  not  interject  his  thoughts  or  attempt  to  feed  back 
and  summarize  the  points  the  0/Cs  were  developing.  It  was  as  if 
the  instructor  did  not  understand  the  content  of  the  0/Cs ' 
discussions.  The  loss  of  control  and  subsequent  loss  of  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  0/Cs  reduced  the  effectiveness  of  the 
remainder  of  the  first  day  of  instruction. 

The  instructor  was  able  to  make  a  recovery  on  the  second  day 
of  the  presentation,  regaining  0/C  interest.  Overall  the 
presentation  did  not  provide  a  good  opportunity  to  assess  the 
POI ' s  value,  in  part  due  to  the  instructor  and  in  part  due  to  the 
limited  time  actually  spent  on  the  POI.  Comments  and  experience 
with  the  POI  were  limited  to  the  classroom  presentation  portion 
(11  hours  out  of  the  total  35  hours)  of  the  POI.  As  noted 
before,  the  practical  exercises  were  untested. 

While  0/Cs  were  available  only  for  the  lecture 
presentations,  a  great  deal  of  information  toward  revision  of  the 
POI  was  learned  by  the  developer  through  feedback  and  review  of 
video  tapes.  The  following  suggested  improvements  based  upon 
additional  detailed  0/C  feedback  needed  to  be  incorporated: 

•  Translate  the  entire  POI,  except  for  the  references,  into 
commonly  accepted  Army  terminology. 

•  Include  vignettes  or  case  studies  from  current  Army  Operations 
in  each  instructional  unit  to  better  relate  the  material  to 
current  Army  doctrine  and  Battle  Staff  Operations. 

•  Add  relevant  goals,  objectives,  and  an  expected  outcome  of  the 
program  to  instructional  unit  1. 
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•  Include  a  model  relating  the  adaptive  coping  cycle  to  either 
the  tactical  decision  making  model  and/or  troop  leading 
procedures  and  the  estimate  process  to  better  relate  the 
process  to  battle  staff  observation. 

•  Organize  the  POI  to  facilitate  ins true tor /student  use  by 
sequentially  numbering  the  pages,  appendices,  and  annexes  to 
include  tabbing  of  key  sections. 

•  Relate  the  data  presented  in  table  format  to  the  statistics  of 
current  battle  staff  operations. 

•  Revise  the  visual  aids  into  bullet  format  for  ease  of 
comprehens ion . 

Other  possible  improvements  to  consider  include: 

•  Revamp  the  course  to  minimize  theory  and  maximize  "how  to" 
knowledge . 

•  Enlarge  the  student  guide  to  present  a  synopsis  of  material  on 
"how  to"  assess  battle  staff  effectiveness. 

Summary 

The  pilot  presentation  of  the  prototype  Battle  Staff 
Effectiveness  Observer /Controller  Training  Course  provided  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  obtain  subject  matter  expert  criticism 
and  feedback.  The  0/C  comments  were  used  by  the  developer  and 
incorporated  into  the  delivered  product. 

The  POI  remains  untested  in  its  revised  form.  The  limited 
availability  of  the  0/Cs  did  not  permit  a  full  evaluation  of  the 
complete  5  day  POI.  The  unevaluated  portion  of  the  POI  consists 
primarily  of  practical  exercises  which  follow  simulation 
exercises  conducted  by  the  0/Cs.  Since  no  exercises  were 
included  in  the  original  presentation,  little  can  be  assessed 
regarding  current  changes .  It  is  recommended  that  further 
refinement  and  an  additional  presentation  be  conducted  to 
determine  the  effectiveness  of  the  full  35  hour  prototype  POI  and 
its  overall  utility. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  Duroose  of  this  training  program  is  to  equip  Observer/Controllers  (O/Cs)  wth  the 
skills^required  to  assess  Battle  Staff  functioning  and  effectiveness,  thereby  enabling 
O/Cs  to  perform  their  designated  roles  in  a  more  effective  manner.  Use  of  methods 
nri  annrnarhe<?  set  forth  in  this  training  program  will  facilitate  the  development  of 

battle  sU  and,  accordingly,  should  result  in  ntore 

effective  performance  within  operational  units. 

imniernentation  of  the  concepts  and  techniques  which  O/Cs  will  learn  through 
oarticipation  in  this  course  will  contribute  to  their  capability  for  conducting  necessary 
Lsessment  activities  and  for  identifying  and  diagnosing  performance  problems  within 

the  unit. 
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GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS 


Basis  of  Program 

This  training  program  was  developed  based  upon  results  of  two  research  proj^te 
which  were  conducted  by  the  Human  Resources  Research  Organization  (HumRRO) 
under  contract  to  the  Army  Research  Institute  for  the  Social  Sciences  (ARI).  The  first 
study  HumRRO  Project  FORGE  (Olmstead.et  al.  1973),  was  an  inten^ve  simul^ion 
study  of  U.S.  Army  Infantry  Battle  Staffs.  The  second  study,  HumRRO  Project  Cardinal 
Point  (Oimstead,  et  al.  1978),  was  conducted  under  field  operational  conditions  with 
12  battalion  battle  staffs  in  one  U.S.  Army  division  in  Europe  and  validated  the  findings 
of  the  Project  FORGE.  A  third  project  which  has  significance  for  the  tranmg  program 
was  conducted  under  auspices  of  the  Institute  for  Defense  Analyses,  (Oimstead, 

1992). 

Taken  together,  the  results  of  the  above  projects  constitute  the  foundations  for  the 
concepts,  methodology,  and  findings  presented  in  this  training  program. 


Presentation  of  Program 

One  point  is  especially  important.  The  thrust  of  the  training  program  is  to  train  O/Cs 
to  perform  their  roles  more  effectively.  The  training  program,  where  possible,  heavily 
emphasizes  consideration  of  the  realistic  implications  associated  with  imptementation 
of  the  program  concepts  in  an  operational  unit.  Practical  application  of  observational 
and  assessment  techniques  is  stressed. 

However,  the  conceptual  material  presented  early  in  the  program  should  not  be 
underplayed.  Experience  has  shown  that  having  a  strong  conceptual  framework  \with 
which  to  assess  observed  situations  is  extremely  important.  Understanding  of  the 
conceptual  framework  is  highly  critical. 

The  instructor  should  insure  that  students  learn  the  framework  within  which 
organizational  behavior  is  best  evaluated. 


Organization  of  Program 

The  program  is  designed  so  that  either  in-depth  class  discussion  or  a  practical 
exercise,  or  both,  follow  a  lecture  session  covering  a  particular  concept  or  concepts. 
This  discussion  and/or  practical  exercise  allows  for  immediate  consideration  ot  the 
realistic  implications  of  the  concepts  that  were  presented  during  the  lecture. 
Participants  can  often  cite  personal  experiences  which  illustrate  some  aspects  \wnicn 
should  be  considered  when  the  0/C  is  implementing  a  particular  concept. 
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As  shown  in  the  schedule  which  is  present  in  each  lesson  plan.the  particular  time 
frame  for  the  succeeding  activities  is  clearly  specified.  If  a  practical  e)^rcise  is 
indicated,  the  instructor  need  only  to  go  to  the  section  of  the  Course  Reference 
mSi  section  referenced  in  the  lesson  plan.  All  necessary  instructons  and  materials 
for  conducting  a  practical  exercise  will  be  presented  in  the  referenced  section. 

References  are  cited  in  each  lesson  plan  for  specific  topics  to  be  covered  in  the 
lecture.  The  Student  Text,  which  is  used  ^  a  reference  throughout,  is  not  indicated 
other  than  as  a  general  reference  for  that  Instructional  unit. 


Small-Group  Discussion 

Section  III  of  the  Course  Reference  Material  book  presents  some  pointers  for 
conducting  small  discussion  groups.  The  conditions  encountered  \A^en 
this  training  program  may  require  some  modifications  of  the  suggested  procedures, 
ea  a  very  small  class.  This  condition  would  require  that  the  instructor  establish 
aroups  fewer  than  the  optimum  number  of  members.  However,  it  is  strongly 
recommended  that  groups  not  be  established  with  fewer  than  four  members. 
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INSTRUCTOR  PREPARATION 

The  traininq  materials  described  in  this  Instructor  Guide  have  been  designed  so  that 
the  program  can  be  conducted  by  one  instructor  who  is  knowledgeable  in  the  area  of 
military  training  and,  in  addition,  is  combat  arms  qualified. 

As  one  area  of  preparation  for  conducting  this  training,  the  instructor  should  study; 

(^\  This  auide--  Instructor  Guide  for  Battle  Staff  Effectiveness,  Observer/Controller 
Train?ng-with  special  attention  being  given  to  training  notes  and  the  documents 
provided  in  the  Course  Reference  Materials: 

(2)  The  O/C  Student  Guide;  Battle  Staff  Effectiveness  Program;  and 

(3)  The  documents  referenced  in  these  guides. 

Material  relevant  to  the  concepts  included  in  the  lesson  plans  can  be  found  in  the 
references.  Section  V,  Lesson  Plans,  of  this  Guide  presents  the  complete  reference 
list  for  all  necessary  materials  for  conducting  this  course. 

Recommended  outlines  for  each  instructional  unit  of  this  program  are  presented  in 
<^rtinn  VI  Lesson  Plans  of  this  Guide.  Since  these  materials  closely  follow  the 
material  contained  in  the  Course  Reference  Materials,  that  naaterial  can  be  used  ^fhe 
basic  content  of  the  lecture-discussion  periods.  However,  this  materi^al  should  not  be 
solely  relied  on.  Greater  elaboration  and  detail  of  the  topics  covered  during  this 
proqram  will  result  from  use  of  information  contained  in  the  referenced  materi^s.  The 
instructor  should  become  very  familiar  with  such  material  prior  to  conducting  this 

program. 

Each  Instructional  Unit  is  presented  as  a  self-contained  mc^ule  ^*2® 

activities  scheduled  in  a  time  segment  for  a  ® 

approach  not  only  facilitates  any  necessary  reproduct  on  of  the 
allows  instructor-developed  material  to  be  added  easily  to  each  unit.  Th® 
encouraged  to  develop  any  material  that  will  contribute  to  effectively  conducting  this 
program^  Additional  material  might  take  such  forms  as  a  detailed  outline  oP'cs 
which  the  instructor  feels  should  be  included  or  tables  of  specific  data  to  which  the 
instructor  may  have  access. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  each  Instructional  Unit  consists  of  a  Les^n  P]^.  oj 
Outline;  together  with  Training  Notes  for  each  Lesson  Plan.  The  Training  Notes  are  to 
provide  guidance  for  development  of  a  full  lesson. 

Full  training  scenarios  are  not  provided.  It  is  deenned  to  be  the  ''®®P®'^i5Snp^ 
instructor  to  develop  their  own  lesson  plans,  based  upon  their  own 
experience,  and  the  references  in  Section  V.  For  example, 
vignettes,  personal  experiences,  current  events,  anecdotes,  etc.,  which  y 
and  strengthen  the  teaching  points  in  the  lesson  outlines. 
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In  this  way,  instructors  have  the  options  of  tailoring  the  program  to  be  appropriate  to 
themselves  and  students. 


Separate  Instructor  Guides  for  each  practical  exercise  are  contained  in  the  appendices 
to  Sn  II  of  the  Course  Reference  Materials.  Each  is  self-contained  and  includes 
all  information  required  to  conduct  the  exercise. 


In  addition  to  self-preparation,  the  instructor 
advance  provisions  have  been  made  for  the 
equipment  required  to  conduct  this  program 
complete  all  preparations  prior  to  beginning 
shown  in  Section  IV  of  this  guide. 


will  be  responsible  for  insuring  that 
physical  facilities,  materials,  and 
.  The  most  efficient  approach  is  to 
of  training.  Support  requirements  are 
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STUDENT  PREPARATION 

Reference  Materials:  The  following  documents  should  be  distributed  to  program 
participants  as  indicated  below.  Participants  should  be  instructed  to  read  various 
sections  as  indicated  below. 

Study  Documents 

1  Battle  Staff  Integration,  Joseph  A.  Olmstead,  Alexandria  VA:  Institute  for 
Defense  Analyses,  Paper  P-2560,  1992 

2.  Developing  Functionally  Competent  Organizations 

3.  Guide  for  Analyzing  and  Assessing  Battle  Staff  Functions 


Document  1  should  be  distributed  to  program  participants  at  least  one  day  prior 
first  day  of  the  program.  Participants  should  be  instructed  to  read  Chapters  I,  11 
X  as  preparation  for  the  first  day  of  the  program. 


•  to  the 
,  and 
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READING  ASSIGNMENTS 


The  schedule  presented  below  can  be  used  by  the  instructor  to  determine  class 
assignments.  Material  to  be  covered  during  a  particular  training  day  should  be 
assigned  to  participants  on  the  preceding  day. 


Day  of 
Program 

1. 


2. 

3. 


Material 
to  be  covered 


Document  1; 
Document  2: 

Document  3: 


Document  3; 


Chapters  l,ll,X 
Developing  Functionally 
Competent  Organizations 

Guide  for  Analyzing  and 
Assessing  Battle  Staff  Functions 

Guide  for  Analyzing  and 
Assessing  Battle  Staff  Functions. 
Seif*  Assessment 


Document  3:  Guide  for  Analyzing  and 

Assessing  Battle  Staff  Functions 


5. 


All 
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TRAINING  OBJECTIVES 

instructional 

UNIT 

TYPE 

OBJECTIVE 

OBJECTIVE 

1. 

Program  Terminal 

A.  While  observing  Battle  Staff 

performance  in  a  simulation,  student 
must  conduct  the  principal  on-site 
process  observation  and  assessment 
procedures,  in  80%  compliance  with  the 

Competence  Model. 

B.  When  supplied  with  five  (5)  completed 

Organization  Competence  Surveys 
(Short  Forms),  student  must  compile 

BS  self-assessment  data  with  90% 
accuracy,  and  correctly  interpret  the 
data. 

0.  Within  a  simulation  situation,  student 

must  observe  and  assess  a  full  Battle 

Staff  process  performance,  identifying 

80%  of  critical  functional  and 
dysfunctional  activities  occurring  during 
the  course  of  the  simulation. 

II 

Enabling 

Student  must  list  the  four  elements  in 
the  general  role  of  an  O/C  and 
describe  the  activities  of  each  element. 

II 

Enabling 

Student  must  specify  the  several  roles 
of  an  O/C  in  Battle  Staff  Assessment. 

III 

Enabling 

Student  must  state  the  organizational 
attributes  required  for  an  organization 
to  cope  with  present-day  operating 
conditions. 

III 

■'  Enabling 

Students  must  define  Organizational 

Competence  and  state  its  relation  to 
organizational  effectiveness. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL 

UNIT 

TYPE 

OBJECTIVE 

OBJECTIVE 

IV 

Enabling 

Student  must  list  and  be  able  to  identify 
the  organizational  processes  that 
comprise  the  Competence  Model. 

IV 

Enabling 

Student  must  know  that  the 
organizational  processes  in  the 

Competence  Model  represent  quality  of 
performance  by  an  organization 

V 

Enabling 

Student  must  define  and  be  able  to 
distinguish  between  Facilitating 

Activities  and  Dysfunctional  Activities  of 
battle-staff  members. 

VI 

Enabling 

Student  must  list  and  define  two 
purposes  of  assessment. 

VII 

Enabling 

Student  must  know  the  two  methods  of 
assessing  BS  process  performance  and 
the  potential  values  of  each  method. 

Vlll 

Enabling 

Student  must  list  and  describe  each 
element  of  the  Battle  Staff  Assessment 

System. 

VIII 

Enabling 

Student  must  list  and  define  three 
potential  uses  of  the  Battle  Staff 

Assessment  System. 

IX 

Enabling 

Student  must  know  the  potential  uses 
of  the  Assessment  Guide. 

IX 

Enabling 

Student  must  know,  in  general,  the 
criteria  of  quality  for  how  well 
organizational  processes  are 
performed. 

IX 

Enabling 

Student  must  be  able  to  apply 
-  operational  definitions  for  each 
organizational  process. 
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instructional  type. 

UNIT  OBJECTIVE 


X  Enabling 


X 

Enabling 

X 

Enabling 

X 

Enabling 

XI 

Enabling 

XI 

Enabling 

XI  Enabling 


XI  Enabling 


XII  Enabling 


OBJECTIVE 

Student  must  be  able  to  describe  how 
to  conduct  an  on-site  observation  of 
battle  staff  process  performance. 

Student  must  know  how  to  relate  BS 
process  performance  to  operational 
outcomes. 

Student  must  be  able  to  distinguish 
between  descriptions  of  facilitating 
actions  and  dysfunctional  actions  in 
assessment  of  process  performance. 

Student  must  stipulate  the  type  of  - 
process  performance  feedback  when 
conducting  after-action  review  with 
battle  staff  versus  after-action  report  to 
unit  commander. 

Student  must  be  able  to  describe  a 
Battle  Staff  Self  Assessment  procedure. 

Student  must  be  able  to  compile  data 
from  completed  BS  Self  Assessment 
Forms. 

Student  must  be  able  to  attach  meaning 
to  results  of  BS  Self-Assessment  data 
compilation. 

Student  must  distinguish  between  types 
of  self-assessment  feedback  when 
conducting  after-action  review  with 
battle  staff  versus  after-action  report  to 
unit  commander. 

Student  must  know  principal  on-site 
observational  procedures  for  assessing 
BS  process  performance. 
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in.^tructional  type, 
unit  objective 


OBJECTIVE 


XIII 


Terminal 


XIV  Terminal 


A.  While  observing  Battle  Staff 
performance  in  a  simulation, 
student  must  conduct  the 
principal  on-site  process 
observation  and  assessment 
procedures,  in  80%  compliance 
with  the  Competence  Model. 

B.  When  supplied  with  five  (5) 
completed  Organizational 
Competence  Survey  (Short 
Forms),  student  must  compile 
BS  self  assessment  data  with 
90%  accuracy,  and  correctly 
interpret  the  data. 

C.  Within  a  simulation  situation, 
student  must  observe  and 
assess  a  full  Battle  Staff  process 
performance,  identifying  80%  of 
critical  functional  and 
dysfunctional  activities  occurring 
during  the  course  of  the 
simulation. 

A.  While  observing  Battle  Staff 
performance  In  a  simulation, 
student  must  conduct  the 
principal  on-site  process 
observation  and  assessment 
procedures,  in  80%  compliance 
with  the  Competence  Model. 

B.  When  supplied  with  five  (5) 
completed  Organizational 
Competence  Surveys  (Short 
Forms),  student  must  compile 
BS  self-assessment  data  with 
90%  accuracy,  and  correctly 
interpret  the  data. 
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instructional 

UNIT 


TYPE 

OBJECTIVE 


XV 


Terminal 


OBJECTIVE 

C.  Within  a  simulation  situation, 

student  must  observe  and 
assess  a  full  Battle  Staff  process 
performance,  identifying  80%  of 
critical  functional  and 
dysfunctional  activities  occurring 
during  the  course  of  the 
simulation. 

A.  While  observing  Battle  Staff 
performance  in  a  simulation, 
student  must  conduct  the 
principal  on-site  process 
-observation  and  assessment 
procedures,  in  80%  compliance 
with  the  Competence  Model. 

B.  When  supplied  with  five  (5) 
completed  Organizational 
Competence  Surveys  (Short 
Forms),  student  must  compile 
BS  self-assessment  data  with 
90%  accuracy,  and  correctly 
interpret  the  data. 

C.  Within  a  simuiation  situation, 
student  must  observe  and 
assess  a  full  Battle  Staff  process 
performance,  identifying  80%  of 
critical  functional  and 
dysfunctional  activities  occurring 
during  the  course  of  the 
simulation. 
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DAILY  SCHEDULE 

(Total  Time  -  35  Hours) 

Legend: 

LD  -  Lecture  -  Discussion 

PE  -  Practical  Exercise 

C  -  Conference 

E  -  Examination 

SGD  -  Small  Group  Discussion 

CD  -  Class  Discussion 

DAY  INSTRUCTIONAL  HOURS 

UNIT 

TOPIC 

METHOD 

1 

I  1 

Introduction  to  Program 

LD 

1 

II  1 

Roles  of  O/C 

LD,  SGD 

1 

III  1 

Developing  Competent 
Organizations 

LD 

1 

IV  2 

The  Competence  Model 

LD 

1 

V  1 

Process  Roles  of  Battle 

Staff 

LD,  SGD 

1 

VI  1 

Facilitating  and 

Dysfunctional  Activities 

LD,  SGD 

2 

VII  1 

Assessing  Performance 

LD 

2 

VIII  2 

Introduction  to  the  Battle 

Staff  Assessment  System 

LD,  SGD 

2 

IX  1 

The  Assessor  Guide 

LD 

2 

X  3 

Observing  and  Assessing 
Battle  Staff  Performance 

LD,  SGD 

3 

XI  3 

Battle  Staff 

Self  Assessment 

LD,  SGD,  CD 
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DAY  INSTRUCTIONAL  HOURS 
UNIT 


TOPIC 


METHOD 


5 

5 


XII 


XIII 


XIV 


XV 

XVI 

XVII 


2 

2 


Review  of  On-Site  Observa¬ 
tional  Procedures  (In  TOC)  PE 

Practice  in  Observation  and 
Assessment  Procedures  PE 

Practice  in  Coordinating  BS 
Self-Assessment  -  Data 
Interpretation  and  After- 
Action  Review  of  Process 
Performance  PE.  SGD 

Practice  in  Process  Observa¬ 
tion  and  Assessment  Within 
Simulation  PE 

Program  Evaluation  E,  C 

Summary  and  Conclusion  LD 
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SUPPORT  REQUIREMENTS 

Classroom  or  Conference  Room  Requirements 

a.  Tables  and  chairs,  or  classroom  armchairs,  for  up  to  30  participants. 

b.  Chalkboard,  Chalk,  and  eraser. 

c.  Vu-graph  projector  and  projection  screen. 


2.  Documentary  Material  Requirements 

a.  Student  Text:  Battle  Staff  Effectiveness,  Observer/Controller 
Training  Program.  (One  copy  per  participant). 

b  Olmstead,  J.A.,  Battle  Staff  Integration,  IDA  Paper  P-2560. 

Institute  for  Defense  Analyses,  1992  (One  copy  per  participant). 

c.  Instructor’s  Manual:  Battle  Staff  Effectiveness,  Observer/Controller 
Training  Program. 

d.  Materials  for  each  practical  exercise  as  described  in  The  Preparation 
Requirements"  of  each  appendix. 
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BATTLE  STAFF  EFFECTIVENESS 
OBSERVER/CONTROLLER  TRAINING 


LESSON  PLANS 


INSTRUCTOR  GUIDE 
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INSTRUCTIONAL  UNIT  I 


A.  Schedule 

INTRODUCTION  TO  PROGRAM 

Time  Allotted 

Scope  of  Each  Activity 

1  hour 

Lecture  and  discussion  of  the  purpose  and  focus  of  the 
program,  administrative  instructions,  and  program  training 
objectives. 

B.  Objectives 

1 .  Program  Terminal  Objectives 

a  While  observing  Battle  Staff  performance  in  a  simulation,  the 
student  must  conduct  the  principal  on-site  process  observation 
and  assessment  procedures,  in  80%  compliance  with  the 
Competence  Model. 

b.  When  provided  with  five  (5)  completed  Organizational  Competence 
Surveys  (Short  Forms),  the  student  must  compile  BS 
self-assessment  data  with  90%  accuracy  and  correctly  interpret  the 

data. 

c.  Within  a  simulation  situation,  the  student  must  observe  and  ^sess 
a  full  Battle  Staff  process  performance,  identifying  80%  of  critical 
functional  and  dysfunctional  activities  during  the  course  of  the 
simulation. 


C.  Type  of  Instruction 

Lecture-Discussion 
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D.  Lesson  Outline 

1.  Introduction  to  program 

2.  Introduction  to  personnel 

a.  Instructional  personnel 

b.  Participants 

3.  Purpose  of  program 

a  To  provide  observers/controllers  with  knowledge,  skills,  and 

competencies  required  to  systematically  observe  and  assess  the 
functional  competence  of  battle  staffs 

(See  Training  Note  1). 

4.  Program  Training  Objectives 

(See  Training  Note  2  ) 
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E.  References 

1.  Chapters  I,  II,  and  X,  “Battle  Staff  Integration,"  IDA  Paper  P-2560. 

(See  Training  Note  3). 

2.  Introduction  to  Student  Guide,  "Battle  Staff  Effectiveness 
Observer/Controller  Training." 


F.  Training  Aids 
None 


G.  Training  Notes 

1 .  Clarification  may  be  reguired  of  the  battle  staff  competence  assessment 
and  the  expanded  role  of  observers/controllers,  in  order  for  the  purpose 
of  the  program  to  be  clear.  Do  not  overstress  the  O/C  role  because  the 
role  will  be  completely  covered  in  later  instructional  units. 

2.  Program  Terminal  Training  Objectives; 

The  Program  Terminal  Training  Objectives  are  shown  in  Item  B.1 
at  the  beginning  of  this  instructional  unit. 

Distinguish  between  program  objectives  and  enabling  objectives. 
Stress  that  these  are  Terminal  Training  Objectives  for  the  entire 
program. 

3.  Chapters  1.  II,  and  X  of  "Battle  Staff  Integration"  were  the  initial  study 
assignment  for  students.  The  purpose  of  this  assignment  is  to  provide 
students  with  understandings  of  military  organizations  as  open  systems. 
The  Competence  Model  and  concomitant  assessment  procedures 
follows  the  open  systems  approach. 
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ROLES  OF  OBSERVERS/CONTROLLERS 

A.  Schedule 

Time  Allotted 

Scope  of  Each  Activity 

20  minutes 

Lecture-Discussion  covering  the  General  Role  of 
Observer/Controllers  in  conventional  military  training. 

(See  Training  Note  1) 

20  minutes  - 

Lecture-Discussion  covering  the  specific  roles  of  O/Cs  in 
Battle  Staff  Assessment. 

(See  Training  Note  2) 

20  minutes 

Small  group  discussion  of  the  difficulties  in  executing  0/C 
Roles  in  Battle  Staff  Assessment. 

B.  Objectives 

1 .  Enabling  Objectives: 

a.  Student  must  list  the  four  elements  in  the  general  role  of  an 
observer/controller  and  describe  the  activities  in  each  element. 

b.  Student  must  specify  the  several  roles  of  an  0/C  in  Battle  Staff 
assessment. 


C  Type  of  Instruction 

Lecture-Discussion,  Small  Group  Discussion 
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INSTRUCTIONAL  UNIT  II 


D.  Lesson  Outline 

1 .  General  Role  of  0/C 
(See  Training  Note  3) 

a.  Observation 

b.  Assessment 

c.  After-Action  Review 

d.  Reporting 

2.  Roles  of  an  O/C  in  Battle  Staff  Assessment 
(See  Training  Note  4) 

a.  Observation 

b.  Assessment 

c.  Oversee  BS  Self-Assessment 

d.  Feedback  and  Analysis 
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References 

1 .  Chapter  IX.  ‘Battle  Staff  Integration,"  IDA  Paper  P-2560. 

2.  “Guide  for  Analyzing  and  Assessing  Battle  Staff  Functions. 

Training  Aids 

None 


Training  Notes 

1.  The  purpose  of  the  lecture-discussion  covering  the  general  role  of  the 
Observer/Controller  is  to  obtain  some  common  understanding  among 
participants  about  the  role  of  the  O/C  in  assessing  the  learning  of  military 
units  at  training  centers  and  elsewhere. 

In  general,  the  role  of  observer/controllers  is: 

a.  To  observe  unit  performance; 

b.  To  assess  unit  performance,  in  relation  to  the  unit’s  effectiveness; 

c.  To  provide  after-action  reviews  to  some  or  all  unit  personnel;  and 

d.  Under  certain  circumstances,  to  report  O/C  conclusions  to 
responsible  training  management  personnel. 

The  ultimate  purpose  is  to  try  to  achieve  some  common  perception  of 
the  four  main  elements  in  the  O/C  role. 

2.  The  several  roles  (elements)  in  battle  staff  assessment  are: 

a.  To  observe  battle  staff  performance,  both  of  individuals  and  of  the 
group  (battle  staff)  as  a  whole. 

b.  Assess  observed  battle  staff  performance,  both  of  individuals  and 
of  the  group  as  a  whole.  Here,  the  O/C  observes,  makes  notes, 
and  evaluates  (assesses)  performance  of  the  various  processes, 
and  judges  their  effectiveness. 


INSTRUCUONAL  UNIT  II 


c.  Oversee  Battle  Staff  Self  Assessment  -  Here  the  battle  staff  uses 
forms  that  permit  members  to  assess  its  performance  of  the 
various  competence  processes.  The  0/C  supervises  completion 
of  the  forms  and  compilation  of  data. 

d.  Conduct  analysis  and  feedback.  The  O/C  helps  BS  to  analyze  and 
interpret  results  and  conducts  after-action  review. 

1  The  general  role  of  the  O/C  usually  consists  of  the  four  elements  shown 
in  the  Lesson  Outline.  Although  O/Cs  may  never  have  seen  this  role  set 
out  in  this  fashion,  these  are  the  four  essential  activities  of  a  general 
O/C.  With  experienced  O/Cs,  a  brief  discussion  should  reveal  that  these 
are  really  the  basic  elements  of  any  O/Cs  job. 

Some  O/C  groups  may  be  experienced.  If  so,  there  should  not  be  much 
discussion  required. 

However,  if  O/C  students  are  not  experienced,  more  discussion,  will  be 
needed. 

4.  With  experienced  O/Cs,  the  role  in  battle  staff  assessment  should  be 
only  slightly  different  -  mainly  requiring  only  a  focus  upon  battle  staff,  its 
personnel,  and  its  activities. 

With  inexperienced  O/Cs,  the  role  in  battle  staff  assessment  will  be 
slightly  more  complicated  but  also  easier.  Follow  through  with  full 
explanation  of  each  element  in  the  O/C  role. 

5.  After  completion  of  the  lecture-discussion,  form  small  groups  and  use  the 
“topic  method’  to  discuss  the  following  topic; 

a.  Discuss  the  O/C  Roles  in  Battle  Staff  Assessment  and  develop 
group  conclusion  with  regard  to  the  following  topic: 

“What  are  the  main  problems  in  performing  the  O/C  role  in 
assessing  Battle  Staffs?’ 

Note:  The  Instructor  should  direct  the  groups  to  select  a 

representative  to  present  the  group’s  conclusions  to  the 
class. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL  UNIT  III 


developing  competent  organizations 


A.  Schedule 

Time  allotted 

Scope  of  Each  Activity 

1  hour 

Lecture  covering  the  conceptual  material  about  the 
framework  and  the  Competence  Model  upon  which 
the  training  is  based. 

(See  Training  Note  1) 

B.  Objectives 

1 .  Enabling  Objectives 

a.  Student  must  state  the  organizational  attributes  required  for  an 
organization  to  cope  with  present  day  operating  conditions. 

b.  Student  must  define  Organizational  Competence  and  state  its 
relation  to  Organizational  Effectiveness, 


C.  Type  of  Instruction 

Lecture-Discussion 
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D.  Lesson  Outline 

(See  Training  Note  2) 

(See  Section  il,  of  the  Course  Reference  Material) 

1.  Introduction 

a.  Present-Day  Operating  Conditions 

(1)  High  levels  of  turbulence. 

(2)  Increasingly  unpredictable  events. 

(3)  Increasing  rapidity  of  critical  events. 

(4)  Increasingly  complex  organizations-. 

b.  Impact  of  Conditions 

(1)  Premium  upon  organizational  problem  solving  and 
responding  capabilities. 

2.  Required  Organizational  Attributes 

a.  Reality  Assessment 

b.  Adaptability 

c.  Integration 

3.  Components  of  Organizational  Competence 

a.  Definition  -  Organizational  Competence 

b.  Competence  and  Effectiveness 

c.  Organizational  processes  as  Components  of  Competence 

d.  Processes  as  team  (system)  products. 

4.  Indicators  of  Process  Quality 
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5.  Research  Findings 

a.  Project  FORGE 

b.  Project  CARDINAL  POINT 

6.  Improving  Organizational  Competence 

7.  A  Basic  Framework  --  The  Competence  Model 
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E.  References 

1.  ‘Developing  Functionally  Competent  Organizations/ 

Joseph  A.  Olmstead,  1993. 

2  “Battie  Staff  Integration,"  Joseph  A  Olmstead, 

IDA  Paper  P-2560,  1992,  Ohapter  V. 

3.  Olmstead,  Joseph  A.,  Christensen,  H.E.,  and  Lackey,  L.L., 

Components  of  Organizational  Competence:  Tests  of  a  Conceptual 
Framework,  Technical  Report  73-19,  Human  Resources  Research 
Organization,  Alexandria,  VA.,  August,  1972 


F. 


Training  Aids 

Masters  for  Vu-graphs  to  accompany  the  paper  "Developing  Functionaily 
Competent  Organizations"  are  provided  in  the  Instructor  Guide.  Copies  of  t  e 
vu-graphs  are  provided  in  the  ^udent  Guide. 


G.  Training  Notes 

1.  This  instructional  unit  is  highly  important  because  it  lays  the  groundwork 
for  the  remainder  of  the  program.  For  this  reason,  it  will  be  important  to 
follow  closely  the  paper  and  slides  in  Section  1  of  the  Course  Reference 
Material.  After  the  instructor’s  presentation,  the  paper  should  be  called  to 
the  attention  of  the  students  and  they  should  be  encouraged  to  study  it. 

2.  The  Lesson  Outline  for  this  instructional  unit  is  an  identical  outline  of  the 
paper  "Developing  Functionally  Competent  Organizations"  in  Section  1  of 
the  Course  Reference  Material. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  paper  be  presented  orally  with  slides. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL  UNIT  IV 


A.  Scheduie 

THE  COMPETENCE  MODEL 

Time  Allotted 

Scope  of  Each  Activity 

15  minutes 

Lecture-Discussion  concerning  organizational  processes  as 
organizational  functions. 

(See  Training  Note  1) 

15  minutes 

Lecture-Discussion  of  process  as  quality  of  function. 

(See  Training  Note  2) 

1  hour  and 

Lecture-Discussion  and  delineation  of  organizational 

30  minutes 

processes. 

(See  Training  Note  3) 

B.  Objectives 

1.  Enabling  Objectives 

a.  Student  must  list  and  be  able  to  identify  the  organizational 
processes  that  comprise  the  Competence  Model. 

b.  Student  must  know  that  the  organizational  processes  in  the 
Competence  Model  represent  quality  of  performance  by  a  battle 
staff  or  organization. 


C.  Type  of  Instruction 

Lecture-Discussion 
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D.  Lesson  Outline 

1 .  Processes  as  organizational  funplions. 

2.  Processes  as  quality  of  function. 

3.  Organizational  Processes 

a.  Acquiring  Information 
(1)  Definition 

b.  Communicating  Information 
(1)  Definition 

c.  Decision  Making 
(1)  Definition 

d.  Contingency  Actions 
(1)  Definition 

e.  Communicating  Decision 
(1)  Definition 

f.  Executing 

(1)  Definition 

g.  Feedback  &  Follow-up 
(1 )  Definition 

4.  Practical  Implementation 
(See  Training  Note  4) 
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E.  References 

1 .  ‘Battle  Staff  Integration,"  Joseph  A  Olmstead,  IDA  Paper  P-2560, 
Chapter  V;  Chapter  IX,  pp  IX- 1  to  IX- 19. 

2.  "Developing  Functionally  Competent  Organizations", 

Joseph  A.  Olmstead,  1994. 

3.  "Guide  for  Analyzing  and  Assessing  Battle  Staff  Functions", 
Joseph  A.  Olmstead,  1994. 

4.  "Notes  Concerning  Small  Group  Methods  of  Instruction", 

Topic  Discussion,  pp  14-21. 


F.  Training  Aids 

None 


G.  Training  Notes 

1 .  It  should  be  strongly  emphasized  that  this  issue  is  basic  to 
understanding  the  importance  of  organizational  processes.  Processes 
represent  organizational  functions  and  functions  are  the  essential^ 
activities  of  organizations  (See  "What  is  Functional  Competence?  in 
Section  I  of  the  Course  Reference  Material).  If  students  can  grasp  the 
importance  of  function  and  the  relationship  between  process  and 
function,  the  significance  of  assessing  battle  staff  performance  in  terms  of 
identified  processes  should  become  apparent. 

2.  It  is  extremely  important  that  the  concern  here  is  quality  of  process  and 
not  quantity  of  processes  performed.  In  short,  we  are  (^ncerned  with 
“how  well"  a  process  is  performed  and  not  how  often  it  is  perforrned.  The 
“Guide  for  Analyzing  and  Assessing  Battle  Staff  Functions"  contains 
qualitative  criteria  for  each  process. 

3.  Each  of  the  seven  organizational  processes  should  be  reviewed  in  detail 
and  defined,  with  military  examples,  within  a  battle  staff  context. 
Considerable  care  should  be  taken  to  Insure  that  students  do  not 
oversimplify  the  concepts. 
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The  references  recommended  for  this  instructional  unit  cover  a  wide 
range  of  implications  and  potentialities.  This  wide  range  is  provided  for 
the  instructor’s  edification.  However,  in  discussing  implications  with 
students,  it  may  be  wise  to  limit  implications  to  those  rnore  directly 
relevant  to  the  performance  requirements  set  out  specifically  for  the  O/C 

job. 
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PROCESS  ROLES  OF  THE  BATTLE  STAFF 


A.  Schedule 


Time  Allotted 

Scope  of  Each  Activity 

30  minutes 

Lecture-Discussion  concerning  process  roles  of  battle  staff 
members  -  special  emphasis  to  distinguish  between 
position  specific  process  roles  and  general  process  roles  of 
battle  staff  members. 

(See  Training  Note  1)  * 

20  minutes 

Small  group  discussion  of  difference  between  the  two  roles 
and  implications  for  performance. 

(See  Training  Note  2) 

10  minutes 

Class  discussion  of  performance  implications. 

(See  Training  Note  3) 

B.  Objectives 

1 .  Enabling  Objectives 

a.  Student  must  distinguish  between  Position-Specific  process  roles 
and  General  process  roles. 


C.  Type  of  Instruction 

Lecture-Discussion;  Small-Group  Discussion. 
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D.  Lesson  Outline 


1 .  Position-Specific  Process  Roles 
a.  Definition 

(1)  Processes  stipulated  as  specific  part  of  job  or  role  of  BS 
member. 

(2)  How  stipulated? 

(a)  Job  Description 

(b)  Command  preference  or  Command  decision 

(c)  *  By  default 

2.  General  Process  Role 
a.  Definition 

(1 )  At  some  time,  it  may  be  necessary  for  any  BS  member  to 
execute  any  process,  depending  upon  situational  demands. 

(2)  It  is  important  that  BS  members  be  able  to  diagnose 
operational  situations  and  supply  appropriate  process 
performance,  as  required. 
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E.  References 

1.  “Battle  Staff  Integration,*  Joseph  A  Olmstead,  IDA  Paper  P-2560, 
Chapter  IX. 


F.  Training  Aids 
None 


G.  Training  Notes 

1 .  It  is  important  that  O/Cs  know  that  best  BS  performance  occurs  when  a 
BS  member  performs  well  the  process  requirements  stipulated  for  his 
particular  job;  but,  in  addition,  performs  well  the  process  requirements 
that  are  not  specific  to  his  job,  but,  instead,  arise  because  a  situation 
demands  them.  In  short,  processes  may  be  either  job-specific  or 
situation-specific.  The  most  effective  BS  member  may  perform  both  ways. 

it  is  also  worth  mentioning  that  some  commanders  may  prefer  one,  the 
other,  or  both  approaches.  It  behooves  the  BS  member  to  learn  the 
commander’s  preference  and  adhere  to  it.  However,  in  BS  assessment,  it 
is  probably  best  for  the  O/C  to  make  sure  that  BS  personnel  adhere  to 
both  approaches. 

2.  After  completion  of  the  lecture-discussion,  form  small  groups  and  use  the 
“topic  method*  to  discuss  the  following  topic: 


Discuss  the  two  process  roles  analyzed  here  and  develop  group 

conclusions  with  regard  to  the  following: 

(1)  What  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  to  BS 
effectiveness  of  each  process  role? 

(2)  How  should  an  O/C  handle  after-action  review  of  this 
issue? 

Note:  The  instructor  should  direct  the  groups  to  select  a 
representative  to  present  the  groups  conclusions  to 
the  class. 
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b.  When  the  lime  allotted  for  the  small-group  discussion  has  elapsed, 
reassemble  the  class,  and  instruct  the  representatives  to  present 
the  conclusions  of  their  respective  groups. 

3.  Initiate  class  discussion  of  performance  implications,  both  for  BS 
personnel  and  for  O/Cs. 
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A.  Schedule 

FUNCTIONAL  ACTIVITIES 

Time  Allotted 

Scope  of  Each  Activity 

30  minutes 

Lecture- Discussion  concerning  facilitating  activities  and  dys¬ 
functional  activities  within  battle  staffs. 

(See  Training  Note  1) 

20  minutes 

Small-group  discussion  of  differences  between  facilitating 
activities  and  dysfunctional  activities,  and  implications  for 
battle  staffs. 

(See  Training  Note  2) 

10  minutes 

Class  discussion  of  facilitating  activities  and  dysfunctional 
activities  and  implications  for  O/C  performance. 

(See  Training  Note  3) 

B.  Objectives 

1 .  Enabling  Objectives 

a.  Student  must  define  and  distinguish  between  Facilitating  Activities 
and  Dysfunctional  Activities  of  battle  staff  members. 

C.  Type  of  Instruction 

Lecture-Discussion;  Small-Group  Discussion 
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D.  Lesson  Outline 

1.  Functional  Activity 

a.  Facilitating  Activities 

(1)  Definition 

(2)  Effects  upon  BS  effectiveness 

(3)  0/G  observing  facilitating  activities 

(4)  Problems  in  judging  (assessing)  facilitative  activities 

b.  Dysfunctional  Activities 

(1)  Definition 

(2)  Effects  upon  BS  effectiveness 

(3)  Problems  in  identifying  dysfunctional  activities 

(4)  Problems  in  judging  (assessing)  dysfunctional  activities 
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E.  References 

1.  "Battle  Staff  Integration,"  Joseph  A.  Olmstead,  IDA  Paper  P-2560, 
pp  IX-24  -  27. 

2.  “Notes  Concerning  Small-Group  Methods  of  Instruction,  Topic 
Discussion,  pp.  14-21. 


F.  Training  Aids 

None 


G.  Training  Notes 

1.  In  the  initial  lecture-discussion?  the  important  distinction  should  be  made 
between  facilitating  and  dysfunctional  activities  of  battle  staff  members. 
The  impact  upon  BS  effectiveness  should  be  noted. 

2  After  completion  of  the  lecture-discussion,  form  small  groups  and 
use  the  "topic  method"  to  discuss  the  following  topic: 


a.  Discuss  the  two  types  of  activities  and  develop  group  conclusions 
with  regard  to  the  following; 

(1 )  How  can  an  0/C  identify  facilitating  and  dysfunctional 
activities? 

(2)  How  should  an  O/C  handle  after-action  review  of  this 
issue? 

NOTE:  The  instructor  should  direct  the  groups  to  select  a 

representative  to  present  the  group  conclusion  to  the 
class. 

b.  When  the  time  allotted  for  the  small-group  discussion  has  elapsed, 
reassemble  the  class  and  instruct  the  representatives  to  present 
the  conclusions  of  their  respective  groups. 

3.  Initiate  class  discussion  of  implications  for  O/C  afteraction  review. 
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A.  Schedule 

ASSESSING  PERFORMANCE 

Time  Allotted 

Scope  of  Each  Activity 

1  hour 

Covers  the  conceptual  aspects  about  assessing 
performance. 

(See  Training  Note  1 ) 

B.  Objectives 

1.  Enabling  Objectives 

a.  Student  must  list  and  define  two  purposes  of  assessment. 

b.  Student  must  know  the  two  methods  of  assessing  BS  process 
performance  and  the  potential  values  of  each  method. 

C.  Type  of  Instruction 

Lecture-Discussion 
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D.  Lesson  Outline 

1 .  Purposes  of  assessment. 

(See  Training  Note  2) 

a.  Feedback  of  learning 

b.  Evaluation 

2.  Targets  of  Assessment. 

(See  Training  Note  3) 

a.  Entire  units 

b.  Groups  (Battle  Staffs) 

c.  Individuals 

3.  Methods  of  Assessing  Process  Performance. 
(See  Training  Note  4) 

a.  O/C  observation  and  feed  back. 

b.  Unit  -  self  observation. 

c.  Value  of  each  method. 

(See  Training  Note  5) 
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E.  References 

1 .  "Guide  for  Analyzing  and  Assessing  Battle  Staff  Functions", 

Joseph  A.  Olmstead,  1993. 

2.  “Battle  Staff  Integration,"  Joseph  A.  Oimstead,  IDA  Paper  P-2560,  1992, 
pp  IX-23  to  IX-27. 

F.  Training  Aids 

None 


G.  Training  Notes 

1  It  is  important  for  students  to  understand  the  material  presented  in  this 
unit  because  it  wili  determine  how  they  approach  the  act  of  assessment. 
Students  should  understand  the  rationale  of  assessment  because  tnjs  will 
determine  the  seriousness  with  which  they  approach  their  responsibilities. 

2.  The  purposes  of  assessment  are: 

a.  Collect  information  that  can  be  fed  back  to  battle  staff  members  so 
they  can  learn  from  it.  After-action  review,  when  conducted 
properiy,  will  provide  accurate  assessments  so  that  unit  members 
can  learn  from  it.  After-action  review  is  used  more  frequently. 

b.  Less  frequently,  0/Cs  may  make  assessments  mainly  to  provide 
data  for  evaluation  purposes.  Use  of  the  data  for  such  purposes  is 
less  motivating  for  learning  than  after-action  reviews  used  for 
learning. 

3  Targets  of  battle  staff  assessment  may  be  (1)  the  performance  of  entire 
units,  eg. ,  a  battalion;  (2)  the  performance  of  a  battle  staff  alone,  and; 

(3)  the  performance  of  individual  members  of  a  battle  staff.  Which  target 
is  seiected  depends  entirely  upon  the  type  of  information  that  is  desired 
and  the  number  of  0/Cs  that  are  available  to  make  the  assessment. 

4  There  are  two  basic  methods  of  assessing  process  performance. 

One  method  involves  personal  observation  of  battle  staff  performance  by 
O/Cs.  In  this  instance,  one  or  more  0/Cs  personally  observe  the 
activities  of  members  of  the  battle  staff  at  close  range,  most  likely  within 
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a  TOC.  The  O/C  watches  activities,  makes  notes,  may  use  check  lists, 
and  eventually  arrives  at  conclusions  about  performance,  evaluates  it, 
and  feeds  back  to  battle  staff  members  in  an  after-action  review.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  observation  method  is  less  formal  and  less 
systematic  than  BS  self-assessment;  however,  it  does  have  the  value  of 
trained  observers  who  make  judgments  about  performance. 

A  second  method  is  “battle  staff  self-assessment".  In  this  method,  O/Cs 
supervise  and  assist  members  of  the  battle  staff  to  complete 
assessment  forms  (see  the  Guide  for  Analyzing  and  Assessing  Battle 
Staff  Functions).  After  completion  of  the  forms,  the  O/C  supervises 
compilation  of  form  response  data,  interpretation  of  results,  and  leads  the 
battle  staff  in  drawing  conclusions  about  BS  performance  as  viewed  by 
the  BS  members.  Then,  planning  for  improvement  can  be  conducted  by 
the  battle  staff. 

5.  Each  assessment  method  has  certain  values  and  either  may  be  most 

feasible  under  certain  conditions.  The  observation  method  produces  less 
systematic  results.  On  the  other  hand,  the  observation  method  has  the 
value  of  informed  judgments  by  “impartial  observers'  who,  when  properly 
trained,  vwill  understand  the  Competence  Model  and  the  value  of  using 
the  model  as  a  framework  for  assessment. 

The  self-assessment  procedure  has  two  important  values: 

(1)  BS  members  can  assess  themselves  aimed  at  learning,  and 
should  be  more  motivated  to  improve. 

(2)  The  assessment  is  a  systematic  analysis  based  upon  the 
components  of  the  Competence  Model.  Therefore,  the  results  and 
conclusions  may  be  more  organized  and  systematic  ,  even  though 
assessments  are  made  by  the  same  personnel  who  did  the 
performance. 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  BATTLE  STAFF  ASSESSMENT  SYSTEM 

A.  Schedule 

Time  Allotted 

Scope  of  Each  Activity 

1  hour 

Lecture-discussion  of  the  elements  of  the  Battle  Staff 
Assessment  System. 

30  minutes 

Small  group  discussion  of  understanding  about  the  various 
elements  of  the  system  and  clarification  thereof. 

30  minutes 

Lecture-discussion  concerning  the  potential  uses  of  the 
system. 

B.  Objectives 

1.  Enabling  Objectives 

a.  Student  must  list  and  describe  each  element  of  the  Battle  Staff 
Assessment  System. 

b.  Student  must  list  and  define  three  potential  uses  of  the  Battle  Staff 
Assessment  System. 

C.  Type  of  Instruction 

Lecture-discussion;  small-group  discussion. 
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1 .  Elements  of  System. 

(See  Training  Note  1) 

a. 

Competence  Modei 

b. 

Assessor  guidance 

(1)  Assessor  guide 

c. 

Assessor  instruments 

d. 

Data  formulation  and  analysis 

e. 

Interpretation  of  data 

f. 

Disposition  of  data 

2.  Small- 

■group  discussion. 

(See  Training  Note  2) 

3.  Potential  uses  of  the  system. 

(See  Training  Note  3) 

a. 

Generate  data  for  training 

b. 

Periodic  unit  self-assessment 

c. 

Generate  data  for  evaluation 
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E.  References 

1.  "Battle  Staff  Integration,"  Joseph  A  Olmstead,  IDA  Paper  P-2560,  1992, 
Chapter  IX. 

2.  “Guide  for  Anaiyzing  and  Assessing  Battle  Staff  Functions," 

Joseph  A.  Olmstead,  1994. 

3.  “Notes  Concerning  Small-Group  Methods  of  Instruction,"  Topic 
Discussion,  pp  14-21. 


F,  Training  Aids 
None 


G.  Training  Notes 

1 .  Note  that  the  "elements  of  the  Assessment  System"  are  comprised  of 

several  different  aspects. 

a.  Element  1  .a..  Competence  Model,  was  covered  in  Instructional 
Unit  IV.  So  it  will  be  necessary  only  to  review  the  Competence 
Model  here. 

b.  Under  Element  l.b.,  "Assessor  Guidance,"  the  principal  guidance 
is  in  the  "Guide  for  Analyzing  and  Assessing  Battle  Staff 
Functions,"  which  will  be  presented  and  discussed  thoroughly  in 
Instructional  Unit  IX. 

c.  The  various  Assessor  Instruments  are  also  included  in  the  "Guide." 
Here,  they  need  only  be  displayed  and  discussed  briefly. 

d.  Data  formulation  and  analysis,  interpretation  of  data,  and 
disposition  of  data  will  be  discussed  in  later  instructional  units. 
Here  they  need  only  be  described  and  discussed  as  part  of  the 
Assessment  System. 
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After  Completion  of  the  1-hour  lecture-discussion,  form  small  groups  and 
use  the  'topic  method'  to  discuss  the  following  topic: 


a.  Discuss  the  Assessment  System  and  its  various  elements.  Try  to 
clear  up  any  lack  of  understanding  of  the  system  as  a  whole  and 
obtain  understanding  of  0/C  management  of  the  several 
elements. 

NOTE;  The  instructor  should  direct  representatives  to 
present  the  group  conclusion  to  the  class. 

b.  When  the  time  allotted  for  the  small-group  discussion  has  elapsed, 
reassemble  the  class  and  instruct  the  representatives  to  present 
the  conclusions  of  their  respective  groups. 

2.  Resume  the  lecture-discussion  with  it  aimed  toward  discussion  of 

potential  uses  of  the  system. 

There  are  three  general  potential  uses  of  the  system; 

a.  To  generate  data  for  training.  Here,  the  assessment  purpose  is  to 
provide  data  (qualitative  or  quantitative  )  to  assist  training 
personnel  and  commanders  to  diagnose  strengths  and 
weaknesses  in  battle  staff  performance  and  to  design  future 
training  accordingly. 

b.  For  periodic  unit  self-assessment.  There  are  built  into  the  system 
procedures  for  assisting  the  unit  to  collect  data  about  its  own 
battle  staff  performance,  so  that  it  can  periodically  conduct  its  own 
diagnostic  in  a  systematic  manner,  and  provide  meaningful 
information  upon  which  training  can  be  planned. 

c.  The  third  purpose  is  to  generate  evaluative  data  for  responsible 
personnel  (commanders  or  training  officers  )  so  that  training  or 
other  corrective  actions  can  be  planned. 

An  important  aspect  of  this  discussion  of  purposes  is  to  get 
across  that  the  assessment  system  can  serve  several  purposes 
and  0/Cs  should  not  view  it  as  a  single  instrument  into  which  they 
could  be  locked. 
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A.  Schedule 

THE  ASSESSOR  GUIDE 

Time  Allotted 

Scope  of  Each  Activity 

1  hour 

Lecture-Discussion  covering  the  Guide  For  Analyzing  and 
Assessing  Battle  Staff  Functions,  its  contents,  and  its  uses. 

(See  Section  II  of  the  Course  Reference  Material) 

B.  Objectives 

1 .  Enabling  Objectives 

Student  must  know  the  potential  uses  of  "The  Assessor  Guide." 


b.  Student  must  know,  in  general,  the  criteria  of  quality  for  how  well 
organizational  processes  are  performed. 

c.  Students  must  be  able  to  apply  operational  definitions  for  each 
organizational  process. 


C.  Type  of  Instruction 

Lectu  re-Discussion 
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D.  Lesson  Outline 

1.  Introduction  to  Guide 
(See  Training  Note  1) 

a.  Parts  of  Guide 

b.  Uses  of  Guide 

(See  Training  Note  2) 

2,  Review  of  Sections  and  Contents. 

(See  Training  Note  3) 

a.  Review  Competence  Processes 

b.  Indicators  of  Quality  of  Processes 

(See  Training  Note  4) 

c.  Operational  Definitions 

d.  Criteria  for  Assessing 

e.  Assessment  Forms 
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E.  References 

1 .  'Guide  for  Analyzing  and  Assessing  Battle  Staff  Functions,' 

Joseph  A  Olmstead,  1994. 

2.  “Battle  Staff  Integration,"  Joseph  A.  Olmstead,  IDA  Paper  P-2560,  1992, 
Chapter  IX,  pp  23-27,  and  Chapter  X. 

F.  Training  Aids 

"Guide  for  Analyzing  and  Assessing  Battle  Staff  Functions" 


G.  Training  Notes 

1.  The  "Guide  for  Analyzing  and  Assessing  Battle  Staff  Functions"  is  in 
Section  11  of  the  Course  Reference  Material.  It  is  also  Section  11  of  the 
Student  Text  for  this  program.  Accordingly,  each  student  should  have  in 
possession  one  copy  of  the  Guide. 

It  is  important  that  each  student  become  intensively  familiar  with  the 
contents  of  the  Guide  and  practiced  with  the  procedures  and  techniques 
described  therein. 

The  Guide  should  be  his  companion  during  his  C/C  activities. 

2.  The  principle  uses  of  the  Guide  include  (See  pp  13-14  of  the  Guide). 

a.  Use  as  a  handbook  and  ready  reference  source  as  C/C  performs 
his  duties, 

b.  Medium  for  observation  and  analysis  of  BS  performance,  by  C/C, 
consultant,  or  within-unit  observers, 

c.  Medium  for  Battle  Staff  Self-Assessment 

(1)  Short  Form  "Quick-Fix"  survey 

(2)  Comprehensive  Group  Self-Analyses, 

d.  Medium  and  source  for  identifying  training  needs. 
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3.  The  sections  and  contents  of  the  Guide  shouid  be  reviewed  in  class  very 
carefully  and  in  depth.  Of  particular  use  to  O/Cs  will  be  operational 
definitions  and  Indicators  of  Quality. 

4.  During  the  review  of  the  Guide,  it  will  be  especially  opportune  to 
reemphasize  that  organizational  competence  refers  to  the  quality  of 
process  performance.  Note  especially  the  Indicators  of  Quality  in  the 
Guide. 
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OBSERVING  AND  ASSESSING  BATTLE  STAFF  PERFORMANCE 

A.  Schedule 

Time  Allotted 

Scope  of  Each  Activity 

1  hour 

Lecture-Discussion  concerning  0/C  roles  in  battie  staff 
observation. 

1  hour 

Lecture-Discussion  on  relating  BS  process  performance  to 
operational  outcomes. 

30  minutes 

Small  Group  Discussion  on  how  to  deliver  feedback  to 
recipients  by  type  and  ensure  understanding  of  functional 
-  and  dysfunctional  battle  staff  actions. 

30  minutes 

Discussion  of  probiems  in  managing  feedback  to 
commanders. 

B.  Objectives 

1 .  Enabling  Objectives 

a.  Students  must  be  able  to  describe  how  to  conduct  an  on-site 
observation  of  battle  staff  process  performance. 

b.  Student  must  know  how  to  relate  BS  process  performance  to 
operational  outcomes. 

c.  Student  must  be  able  to  distinguish  between  descriptions  of 
facilitating  actions  and  dysfunctional  actions  in  assessment  of 
process  performance. 

d.  Student  must  stipulate  the  type  of  process  performance  feedback 
when  conducting  after-action  review  with  battie  staff  versus  after¬ 
action  report  to  unit  commander. 

C.  Type  of  Instruction 

Lecture-Discussion;  Smaii-Group  Discussion. 
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D.  Lesson  Outline 

(See  Training  Note  1;  See  Section  ii  of  the  Course  Reference  Material) 

1.  0/C  Observation  of  BS 
(See  Training  Note  2) 

a.  Techniques 

b.  Coordination 

c.  After-Action  Review 

d.  After- Action  Report 

2.  Method  of  Observation 
(See  Training  Note  3) 

a.  Observation  techniques 

b.  Self-assessment  forms 

(1)  Short  form 

(2)  Long  form 

c.  Procedures 

d.  Compilation  of  Data 

3.  Feedback 

(See  Training  Notes  4  &  5) 

a.  Types 

b.  Recipients 

c.  Techniques 

d.  Management  of  Results 

e.  Potential  Problems 
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E.  References 

1.  ‘Guide  for  Analyzing  and  Assessing  Battle  Staff  Functioning,” 

Joseph  A.  Olmstead,  1994. 

2.  “Battle  Staff  Integration,”  Joseph  A.  Olmstead,  IDA  Paper  P-2560,  1992, 
Chapters  IX  and  X. 

3.  “Notes  Concerning  Small  Group  Methods  of  Instruction,” 

“Topic  Discussion,”  Joseph  A.  Olmstead. 


F.  Training  Aids 

‘Guide  for  Analyzing  and  Assessing  Battle  Staff  Functions,”  See  Section  II  of  the 
Course  Reference  Material. 


G.  Training  Notes 

1.  The  term  "Battle  Staff  Self-Assessment”  is  used  to  distinguish  participant- 
judged  assessment  from  assessment  made  solely  by  0/Cs  and 
presented  to  the  BS  by  the  0/C  in  the  form  of  after-action  review  or 
after-action  report.  Here,  self-assessment  involves  surveys  of  BS 
members  who  respond  to  questionnaires  in  which  they  are  asked  about 
various  aspects  of  the  BS’s  process  performance,  in  this  way,  the  BS 
assesses  itself. 

2.  An  O/C  may  have  either  a  ‘supervisory”  role  or  a  “coordination"  role.  In 
the  "supervisory"  role,  an  C/C  may  supervise  or  "oversee"  activities  of  BS 
members  as  they  distribute  and  collect  forms,  make  data  compilations, 
interpret  data,  etc.  The  C/C  supervises  the  members  work  as  an  "expert 
resource." 

In  the  coordinator  role,  the  C/C  actually  assists  BS  personnel  to  conduct 
the  survey  and  interpret  the  results. 

In  both  instances,  the  C/C  may  either  feed  back  or  assist  in  feedback 
results. 

3.  Two  forms  for  self-assessment  are  provided  in  the  Assessor  Guide, 
Section  II  of  the  Course  Reference  Material.  The  forms  are 
"Organizational  Competence  Survey:  Short  Form,”  and  "Organizational 
Competence  Self-Assessment:  Long  Form."  The  only  difference  between 
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the  forms  is  that  the  long  form  contains  more  items  and,  therefore,  gets 
into  the  issue  of  BS  performance  in  somewhat  more  depth.  Thus  O/C’s 
may  gauge  selective  strengths  and  weaknesses  in  processes. 

Both  forms  provide  simple  quantification  of  rating  scale  responses  so  that 
both  separate  process  scores  and  total  “Competence  Scores"  may  be 
computed. 

Compilation  of  data  is  simple.  Each  response  to  each  item  on  each 
survey  has  a  numerical  value  shown.  Data  compilation  for  either  form 
involves  the  following: 

a.  For  each  response  item  separately,  sum  all  of  the  response 
values  for  the  entire  group.  Divide  the  sum  by  the  number 
of  respondents.  This  figure  will  be  the  mean  or  average  for 
the  item. 

b.  The  mean  will  give  a  rough  idea  of  the  general  view  of  the 
BS  group  on  the  item. 

c.  Repeat  this  operation  for  each  item. 

d.  Compare  mean  scores  and  variation  in  scores  to  get 
relative  comparisons  of  participants'  views  of  performance 
on  each  process. 

4.  Managing  feedback  of  results  is  somewhat  ticklish.  It  will  be  helpful  if 
group  members  can  be  induced  to  examine  this  problem  carefully. 

Spend  15  minutes  orienting  the  class  to  the  problem. 

After  the  15  minute  lecture-discussion  concerning  types  of  feedback  and 
recipients  of  feedback,  form  small  groups  and  use  the  “topic  method  to 
discuss  the  following  topic: 


a.  Discuss  the  kinds  of  problems  likely  to  be  encountered  in  trying  to 
manage  feedback  of  the  results  of  self-assessment  activities. 

NOTE:  The  instructor  should  direct  group  representatives  to 

present  the  group  conclusion  to  the  class. 
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b.  When  the  time  allotted  for  the  small-group  discussion  has'eiapsed, 
reassemble  the  class  and  instruct  the  representatives  to  present 
the  conclusions  of  their  respective  groups. 

Resume  the  lecture-discussion  (fuil  class)  with  it  directed  toward  potential 
problems  in  management  of  feedback  results. 


INSTRUCTIONAL  UNIT  XI 


A.  Schedule 

BATTLE  STAFF  SELF-ASSESSMENT 

Time  Allotted 

Scope  of  Activity 

1  hour 

Lecture-Discussion  covering  0/C  roles  in  battle  staff  self- 
assessment 

1  hour 

Lecture-Discussion  covering  use  of  self-assessment  forms 
and  compilation  of  data. 

15  minutes 

Lecture-Discussion  covering  types  of  feedback  and 
recipients  of  feedback. 

20  Minutes 

Small-group  discussion  of  problem  in  managing  feedback 
*  results  of  self-assessment  activities. 

25  minutes 

Class  discussion  of  possible  problems  in  managing 
feedback  results. 

B.  Objectives 

1,  Enabling  Objectives 

a. 

Student  must  be  able  to  describe  the  Battle  Staff  Self-Assessment 
procedure. 

b. 

Student  must  be  able  to  compile  data  from  completed  BS  Self- 
Assessment  Forms. 

c. 

Student  must  be  able  to  attach  meaning  to  results  of  BS  Self- 
Assessment  data  compilation. 

d. 

Students  must  distinguish  between  types  of  self-assessment 
feedback  when  conducting  after-action  review  with  battle  statt 
versus  after-action  reports  to  unit  commander. 

C.  Types  of  Instruction 

Lecture-Discussion;  Smali-Group  Discussion 
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D. 


Lesson  Outline 

(See  Training  Note  1;  See  Section  II  of  the  Course  Reference  Material) 

1.  O/C  roles  in  battle  staff  self  assessment. 

(See  Training  Note  2) 

a.  Supervision  (oversight) 

b.  Coordination  (assistance) 

c.  After-action  Review 

d.  After-action  Report 

2.  Data  Collection 
(See  Training  Note  3) 

a.  Self-assessment  forms 

(1)  Short  form 

(2)  Long  form 

b.  Data  collection  procedures 

c.  Compilation  of  data 

d.  Interpretation  of  data 

(1)  O/C  interpretation 

(2)  Group  interpretation 

(a)  O/C  leads 

(b)  O/C  supervises 
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Managing  Feedback  Results 
(See  Training  Note  4) 

a.  Types  of  Feedback 

(1)  Directive 

(2)  Group  analyzed  and  discussed 

b.  Types  of  recipients 

(1)  Battle  Staff  as  group 

(2)  Commanders 

c.  Potential  problems  for  0/C 

(See  Training  Note  5) 
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E.  References 

1  "Guide  for  Analyzing  and  Assessing  Battle  Staff  Functioning, 

Joseph  A.  Olmstead,  1994. 

2.  “Battle  Staff  Integration",  Joseph  A.  Olmstead,  IDA  Paper  P-2560,  1992, 
Chapters  IX  and  X. 

3.  “Notes  Concerning  Small  Group  Methods  of  Instruction," 

"Topic  Discussion,"  Joseph  A.  Olmstead. 


F.  Training  Aids 

“Guide  For  Analyzing  and  Assessing  Battle  Staff  Functions."  See  Section  II  of 
Course  Reference  Material. 


G.  Training  Notes 

1.  The  term  "Battle  Staff  Self-Assessment"  is  used  to  distinguish  participant- 
judged  assessment  from  assessment  made  solely  by  0/Cs  and 
presented  to  the  BS  by  the  O/C  in  the  form  of  after-action  review  or 
after-action  report.  Here,  self-assessment  involves  surveys  of  BS 
msmbers  who  respond  to  questionnaires  in  which  they  are  asked  about 
various  aspects  of  the  BS’s  process  performance.  In  this  way,  the  BS 
assesses  itself. 

2  An  O/C  may  have  either  a  "supervisory"  role  or  a  "coordination"  role.  In 
the  "supervisory"  role,  an  O/C  may  supervise  or  "oversee"  activities  of  BS 
members  as  they  distribute  and  collect  forms,  make  data  compilations, 
interpret  data,  etc.  The  O/C  supervises  the  members  work  as  an  "expert 
resource". 

In  the  coordinator  role,  the  O/C  actually  assists  BS  personnel  to  conduct 
the  survey  and  interpret  the  results. 

In  both  instances,  the  O/C  may  either  feed  back  or  assist  in  feedback 
results. 

3.  Two  forms  for  self-assessment  are  provided  in  the  Assessor  Guide 

(Section  11  of  Course  Reference  Material).  The  forms  are:  “Organiza^onal 
Competence  Survey:  Short  Form,"  and  Organizational  Oompetence  ^If- 
Assessment:  Long  Form."  The  only  difference  between  the  forms  is  that 
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the  long  form  contains  more  items  and,  therefore,  gets  into  the  issue  of 
BS  performance  in  somewhat  more  depth.  Thus.  0/Cs  may  gage 
selective  strengths  and  weaknesses  in  processes. 

Managing  feedback  of  results  is  somewhat  ticklish.  It  will  be  helpful  if 
group  members  can  be  induced  to  examine  this  problem  carefully. 

Spend  15  minutes  orienting  the  class  to  the  problem. 

After  the  15  minute  lecture-discussion  concerning  types  of  feedback  and 
recipients  of  feedback,  form  small  groups  and  use  the  “topic  method"  to 
discuss  the  following  topic: 


a.  Discuss  the  kinds  of  problems  likely  to  be  encountered  in  trying  to 

manage  feedback  of  the  results  of  self-assessment  activities. 

« 

NOTE:  The  instructor  should  direct  group  representatives  to 

present  the  group  conclusion  to  the  class. 

b.  When  the  time  allotted  for  the  small-group  discussion  has  elapsed, 
reassemble  the  class  and  instruct  the  representatives  to  present 
the  conclusions  of  their  respective  groups. 

Resume  the  lecture-discussion  (full  class)  with  it  directed  toward  potential 
problems  in  management  of  feedback  results. 


INSTRUCTIONAL  UNIT  XII 


REVIEW  OF  ON-SITE  OBSERVATIONAL  PROCEDURES 
(In  Tactical  Operations  Centers  (TOC)) 


A.  Schedule 


Time  Allotted  Scope  of  Each  Activity 


3  hours  Practical  Exercise  applying  all  techniques  and  procedures 

based  on  particular  simulation.  During  this  period  an 
assessment  will  be  made  of  the  particular  TOC  to  develop 
techniques  for  observation  of  BSE. 

1  hour  After-action  review  with  0/C’s  to  clarify  techniques. 


B.  Objectives 

1 .  Enabling  Objectives 

a.  Student  must  know  principal  on-site  observational  procedures  for 
assessing  BS  process  performance. 


C.  Type  of  Instruction 

Practical-Exercise;  Small  Group  Discussion. 
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D.  Lesson  Outline 

1.  Walk  through  of  TOC 

2.  Assessment  of  procedures 

3.  Technique  analysis  of  observation  of  BSE 

4.  Discussion  of  procedures  and  techniques 
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E.  References 

1 .  "Guide  for  Analyzing  and  Assessing  Battle  Staff  Functioning, 

Joseph  A.  Olmstead,  1994. 

2.  “Battle  Staff  integration,"  Joseph  A.  Olmstead,  IDA  Paper  P-2560,  1992, 
Chapters  IX  and  X. 

3.  "Notes  Concerning  Small  Group  Methods  of  Instruction, 

"Topic  Discussion,"  Joseph  A.  Olmstead. 

F.  Training  Aids 

Tactical  Operations  Center  and/or  Simulation  Center. 

G.  Training  Notes 

1.  Ensure  that  O/C’s  understand  critical  elements  of  operational  phases. 

2.  Develop  insight  into  where  best  points  of  observation  exist  in  any  given 
situation. 

3.  Ensure  that  O/C’s  understand  when  and  where  to  give  critical  feedback. 
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PRACTICE  IN  PROCESS  OBSERVATION  AND  ASSESSMENT  PROCEDURES 

A.  Schedule 

Time  Allotted 

Scope  of  Each  Activity 

1  hour 

Practical  exercise  in  process  observation  and  assessment 
procedure. 

30  minutes 

Interactive  discussion  on  techniques  used  and  questions 
and  answers  on  how  to  improve  techniques  used  - 
lessons/lecture  discussion/after-action  review. 

1  hour 

Practical  exercise  continues  applying  improved  techniques 
from  lessons/lecture  session. 

30  minutes 

After-action  review. 

B.  Objectives 

1 .  Terminal  Objectives 

a.  Student  must  be  able  to  conduct  satisfactorily  the  principal  on-site 
process  observation  and  assessment  procedures. 

b.  Student  must  be  able  to  compile  BS  self-assessment  data  and 
accurately  interpret  the  data. 

c.  Student  must  within  a  simulation,  satisfactorily  observe  and  assess 
Battle  Staff  Process  Performance. 


C.  Types  of  Instruction 

1.  Practical  Exercise 

2.  After-Action  Review 
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D.  Lesson  Outline 

(Review  Training  Notes,  Lesson  Plans  XI  &  XIV  and  Section  II,  Appendix  E  of 
the  Course  Reference  Material) 

1 .  Process  Observation/PE 

2.  After-Action  Review 

3.  Process  Observation  /PE 

4.  After-Action  Review 
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E.  References 

1.  "Guide  for  Analyzing  and  Assessing  Battle  Staff  Functioning," 

Joseph  A.  Olmstead,  1994. 

2.  “Battle  Staff  Integration,"  Joseph  A.  Olmstead,  IDA  Paper  P-2560,  1992, 
Chapters  IX  and  X. 

3.  "Notes  Concerning  Small  Group  Methods  of  Instruction," 

“Topic  Discussion,"  Joseph  A.  Olmstead. 


F.  Training  Aids 

Use  of  Simulation  Center  or  TOC 


G.  Training  Notes 

1 .  Review  previous  lesson  plans. 

2.  Ensure  that  O/C’s  position  themselves  to  observe  key  events  of 
particular  phase. 

3.  Do  not  interfere  with  critical  activities. 

4.  Be  unobtrusive,  but  provide  feedback  at  critical  points  in  order  to  take 
advantage  experiential  actions  for  teaching  points. 

5.  Share  techniques  with  other  O/C’s. 
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PRACTICE  IN  SELF-ASSESSMENT  DATA  INTERPRETATION 

AND  AFTER-ACTION  REVIEW 

A  Schedule  _ _ _ _ _ 

Time  Allotted 

Scope  of  Activity 

30  minutes 

Class- Discussion  -  a  review  of  Self-Assessment  Procedures 
and  after-action  review. 

(See  Instructional  Unit  XI) 

45  minutes 

Practical  Exercise  -  Complete  data  forms  and  compile  data. 

(See  Section  ll.  Appendix  C  of  the  Course  Reference 

Material  and  Training  Note  1) 

45  minutes 

Continue  Practical  Exercise  -  Interpret  data. 

(See  Section  ll.  Appendix  C  of  the  Course  Reference 

Material) 

30  minutes 

Break 

45  minutes 

Continue  Practical  Exercise  -  Use  data  to  plan  after-action 
review. 

(See  Section  II,  Appendix  C  of  the  Course  Reference 

Material) 

45  minutes 

Class  Discussion  -  Procedures  and  problems  in  Self- 
Assessment  after-action  review. 

(See  Training  Note  2) 

B.  Objectives 

1 .  Terminal  Program  Objective 

a  Student  must  be  able  to  compile  battle  staff  self-assessment  data, 
accurately  interpret  the  data,  and  prepare  a  data-based  after¬ 
action  review. 


C.  Type  of  Instruction 

Lecture-Discussion;  practical  exercise;  small-group  discussion,  and  class 
discussion. 
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D.  Lesson  Outline 

(See  Training  Note  1;  See.  Section  II  of  Course  Reference  Material) 

1 .  A  Review  of  Self-Assessment  Procedure  and  After-Action  Review. 

(See  Instructional  Unit  XI) 

a.  Review  the  Self  Assessment  Procedure. 

b.  Review  the  Self  Assessment  forms  and  their  use. 

0  R0view  procedures  for  compiling  Self-Assessment  Data. 

2.  Conduct  Practical  Exercise  C. 

(See  Section  II,  Appendix  C  of  the  Course  Reference  Material) 

3.  Procedures  and  Problems  in  Self-Assessment  after-action  review. 

a.  Class  discussion  based  on  experiences  in  the  practical  exercises 
and  inferences  therefrom. 
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E.  References 

1.  'Guide  for  Analyzing  and  Assessing  Battle  Staff  Functions,' 

Joseph  A.  Olmstead,  1994. 

2.  “Battle  Staff  integration,'  Joseph  A.  Olmstead,  IDA  Paper  P-2560,  1992, 
Chapters  IX  and  X. 

3.  "Notes  Concerning  Small-Group  Methods  of  Instruction," 

“Topic  Discussion,"  and  'Conference  Method,"  Joseph  A.  Olmstead. 


F.  Training  Aids 

“Guide  for  Analyzing  and  Assessing  Battle  Staff  Functions' 


G.  Training  Notes 

1  The  instructional  unit  is  predominantly  a  practical  exercise  consisting  of 
several  activities  related  to  compiling  and  interpreting  data.  Step  by  step 
instructions  for  conducting  the  practical  exercise  are  in  Section  II, 
Appendix  C  of  the  Course  Reference  Material. 

The  exercise  will  provide  students  with  at  least  one  experience  in 
compiling  and  interpreting  the.  kind  of  data  with  which  they  will  be  faced 
in  the  field. 

The  protocols  outlined  in  Appendix  C  will  provide  the  basis  for  a  clear 
experience  in  Battle  ^aff  Self-Assessment. 

2.  Following  completion  of  Practical  Exercise  C,  conduct  a  class  discussion 
of  procedures  and  problems  that  can  be  anticipated  in  Self-Assessment 
after-action  review. 

Use  the  Conference  Method  to  conduct  the  class  discussion  (See  “Notes 
Concerning  Small-Group  Methods  of  Instruction,"  "Conference  Method, 
p.7.  Section  I  of  Course  Reference  Material). 

Insure  that  closure  on  use  of  the  after-action  review  is  obtained  if 
possible. 

Both  forms  provide  for  simple  quantification  of  rating  scale  responses  so 
that  both  separate  process  scores  and  total  'Competence  Scores  may 
be  computed. 
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4. 


Compilation  of  data  is  simple, 
survey  has  a  numerical  value 
involves  the  following; 


Each  response  to  each  item  on  each 
shown.  Data  compilation  for  either  form 


a. 


b. 


For  each  response  item  separately,  sum  all  of  the  response  values 
for  the  entire  group.  Divide  the  sum  by  the  number  of 
respondents.  This  figure  will  be  the  mean  or  average  for  the  item. 


The  mean  will  give  a  rough  idea  of  the  general  view  of  the  BS 
group  on  the  item. 


Repeat  this  operation  for  each  item. 

Compare  mean  scores  and  variation  in  scores  to  get  rel^ive 
comparisons  of  participants’  view  of  performance  on  each 
process. 


Managing  feedback  of  results  is  somewhat  ticklish.  It  will  be  helpful  if 
group  members  can  be  induced  to  examine  this  problem  carefully. 

Spend  15  minutes  orienting  the  class  to  the  problem. 

After  the  15  minute  lecture-discussion  concerning  types  of  feedback  and 
recipients  of  feedback,  form  small  groups  and  use  the  topic  method  to 
discuss  the  following  topic: 


5. 


a. 


b. 


Discuss  the  kinds  of  problems  likely  to  be  encountered  in  trying  to 
manage  feedback  of  the  results  of  self-assessment  activities. 

[vlOTE:  The  instructor  should  direct  group  representatives  to 

present  the  group  conclusion  to  the  class. 

When  the  time  allotted  for  the  small-group  discussion  has  elapsed, 
reassemble  the  class  and  instruct  the  representatives  to  present 
the  conclusions  of  their  respective  groups. 


Resume  the  lecture-discussion  (full  class)  with  it  directed  toward  potential 
problems  in  management  of  feedback  results. 
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PRACTICE  IN  PROCESS  OBSERVATION  AND  ASSESSMENT 

WITHIN  SIMULATION 

A.  Schedule 

Time  Allotted 

Scope  of  Each  Activity 

1  hour 

Practical  exercise  in  process  observation  and  assessment 
procedure. 

15  minutes 

Interactive  discussion  on  techniques  used  and  questions 
and  answers  on  how  to  improve  techniques  used  - 
lessons/lecture  discussion/after-action  review. 

1  hour 

Practical  exercise  continues  applying  improved  techniques 
from  lessons/lecture  session. 

45  minutes 

After-action  review  with  Battle  Staff  in  simulation. 

B.  Objectives 

1 .  Terminal  Objectives 

a.  Student  must  be  able  to  conduct  satisfactorily  the  principal  on-site 
process  observation  and  assessment  procedures. 

b.  Students  must  be  able  to  compile  BS  self-assessment  data  and 
accurately  interpret  the  data. 

c.  Student  must  within  a  simulation,  satisfactorily  observe  and  assess 
Battle  Staff  Process  Performance. 


C.  Types  of  Instruction 

1.  Practical  Exercise 

2.  After-Action  Review 
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D.  Lesson  Outline 

(Review  Training  Notes,  Lesson  Plans  XI  &  XIV  and  Section  II,  Appendix  E  of 
the  Course  Reference  Material) 

1 .  Process  Observation/PE 

2.  After-Action  Review 

3.  Process  Observation/PE 

4.  After-Action  Review 
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E.  References 

1.  "Guide  for  Analyzing  and  Assessing  Battle  Staff  Functioning," 

Joseph  A.  Olmstead,  1994. 

2.  "Battle  Staff  Integration,"  Joseph  A.  Olmstead,  IDA  Paper  P-2560,  1992, 
Chapters  IX  and  X. 

3.  "Notes  Concerning  Small  Group  Methods  of  Instruction," 

"Topic  Discussion,"  Joseph  A.  Olmstead. 

F.  Training  Aids 

Use  of  Simulation  Center 

G.  Training  Notes 

1 .  Review  previous  lesson  plans. 

2.  Ensure  that  0/C’s  position  themselves  to  observe  key  events  of 
particular  phase. 

3.  Do  not  interfere  with  critical  activities. 

4.  Be  unobtrusive,  but  provide  feedback  at  critical  points  in  order  to  take 
advantage  of  experiential  actions  for  teaching  points. 

5.  Share  techniques  with  other  O/Cs. 
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PROGRAM  EVALUATION 

A.  Schedule 

Time  Allotted 

Scope  of  Each  Activity 

30  minutes 

Written  assessment  of  program  of  instruction. 

1  hour  and 

30  minutes 

After-action  review  of  course  using  small-group  discussion 
groups,  and  report  out  to  entire  class. 

B.  Objectives 

Gain  insight  to  improve  O/C  BSE  training 


C.  Type  of  Instructions 

Written  evaluation  and  after-action  review 
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D.  Lesson  Outline 

1.  Administer  evaluation  form  (attached) 

2.  Conduct  after-action  review 
(See  Instructional  Unit  XI) 
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E.  References 

None 

F.  Training  Aids 

1.  Evaluation  Form  (attached) 

2.  Paper  tablet  and  markers  to  record  feedback 

G.  Training  Notes 

See  Lesson  Plan  XI 
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O/C  BATTLE  STAFF  EFFECTIVENESS  TRAINING 

Please  take  a  few  minutes  to  fill  out  this  evaluation  form.  Your  comments  will  be  used 
to  improve  future  offerings  of  similar  workshops. 


Name  (optional) 

I.  Workshop  Content 

Please  evaluate  the  program’s  effectiveness  in  achieving  its  stated  goals: 

Very 

In^trnctional  Units  ExceptlQDal  Good  Good  Fair  Poor 

I  INTRODUCTION  TO  PROGRAM .  5  4  3  2 

II  roles  OF  OBSERVER/CONTROLLERS .  ^  ^  ^  I 

III  developing  COMPETENT  ORGANIZATIONS..  5  4  3  2 

IV  THE  COMPETENCE  MODEL .  ^  ^  ?  o 

V  PROCESS  ROLES  OF  THE  BATTLE  STAFF .  ^  ^  o  o 

VI  FUNCTIONAL  ACTIVITIES .  ^  ^  I  I 

VII  ASSESSING  PERFORMANCE .  5  4  3.2 

VIII  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  BATTLE  STAFF 

ASSESSMENT  SYSTEM .  ^  ^  I  o 

IX  THE  ASSESSOR  GUIDE .  5  4  3  2 

X  OBSERVING  AND  ASSESSING  BATTLE 

STAFF  PERFORMANCE . . .  ^  ^  2  o 

XI  BATTLE  STAFF  SELF-ASSESSMENT .  5  4  3  2 

XII  REVIEW  OF  ON-SITE  OBSERVATIONAL 

PROCEDURES .  5  4  3  2 

XIII  PRACTICE  IN  PROCESS  OBSERVATION  AND 

ASSESSMENT  PROCEDURES .  5  4  3  2 

XIV  PRACTICE  IN  BATTLE  STAFF  SELF- 

ASSESSMENT  PROCEDURES .  5  4  3  2 

XV  PRACTICE  IN  PROCESS  OBSERVATION  AND 

ASSESSMENT  WITHIN  SIMULATION .  5  4  3  2 

What  was  the  most  effective  portion  of  this  program? 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


What  was  the  least  effective  portion  of  this  program? 
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What  programs/topics  would  you  like  to  see  offered  in  the  future? 


Other  Comments; 


II. 


Please  evaluate  Instructor’s  effectiveness  in  the  following  areas; 


Good 


Fair 


Presentational  Skills . 

Responsiveness  to  Participants 

Knowledge  of  Subject . 

Organization  and  Preparation... 


5  4  3  2 

5  4  3  2 

5  4  3  2 

5  4  3  2 


Poor 

1 

1 

1 

1 
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SUMMARY 

A.  Schedule 

Time  Allotted 

Scope  of  Each  Activity 

2  hours 

Lecture-Discussion  on  key  points  of  training. 

B.  Objectives 


Terminal 

C.  Type  of  Instruction 

Lectu  re-Discussion 
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D.  Lesson  Outline 

1 .  Discuss  roles  of  O/C  in  Battle  Staff  effectiveness. 

2.  Re-emphasis  techniques  of  BSE. 

3.  Focus  on  outcomes,  methods  and  resources  required  to  achieve  BSE. 
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E.  References 

1 .  "Guide  for  Analyzing  and  Assessing  Battle  Staff  Functioning," 

Joseph  A.  Olmstead,  1994. 

2.  “Battle  Staff  Integration,"  Joseph  A.  Olmstead,  IDA  Paper  P-2560,  1992, 
Chapters  IX  and  X. 

3.  “Notes  Concerning  Small  Group  Methods  of  Instruction," 

“Topic  Discussion,"  Joseph  A.  Olmstead. 

4.  Other  Readings 


F.  Training  Aids 

Use  material  from  simulation  if  available,  i.e.  videos  and/or  outcome  data. 
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BATTLE  STAFF  EFFECTIVENESS 
OBSERVER/CONTROLLER  TRAINING 


VU-GRAPHS 


INSTRUCTOR  GUIDE 
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ORGANIZATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 
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Slide 
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BATTLE  STAFF  PROCESSES 
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battle  staff  processes 


Gathering  Information 
0  (Acquiring  Info) 


Issue  Warning  Order 
0  (Commo  ..) 

CDRS  Guidance 
0  (Commo  or  Decision) 

COA  Development 
@  (Contingency  Actions) 


Cdrs  Decision 
(Decision  Making) 

Opord/Frago 
@  (Commo/Decisions) 


Adapting  to  Situation 
0  (Executing) 


Briefbacks 
0  (Feedback) 


COURSE  OF  ACTION 
DEVELOPMENT 


Received  from  higher  HQ  or  deduced  by  Cdr’s  “feel"  for  the  battle. 


1.  On-hand  data  focused  by  mission. 

2.  Updated  information.  ^ 

3.  Commander's  initial  input  \L/ 

4.  Provides  framework  for  planning. 


Synthesis  of  information  to  form  commander's  restated 
mission. 

Issued  with  mission  analysis  and 
updated  witf^mmander's 
guidance.  ^ 

Commander's  direction  for  planning.  ^ 

◄ 

Prepares  possible  courses  of  action  and  sketches. 


CDR  AND 
STAFF  INPUT 

T  ^ 

@ 


1.  Updated  Information. 

2.  Results  of  reconnaissance. 

3.  Corrected  data. 


and  sequels). 

2.  Comparing  courses  of  action. 


RECOMMENDATION 


Consolidated  staff 
estimates. 


1.  Commander  selects/modifies  one  course  of  action. 

2.  Commander  adds  additional  guidance. 


OPERATION  ORDER 
OR  FRAGMENTARY 
ORDER  (FRAGO) 


Tactical  Decision-WIaking  Process. 


Subordinate  Unit 

prepares/issues 

orders 
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Rehearsals/ 

Briefbacks 
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SECTION  I 


INTRODUCTION 


Purpose 

This  student  Guide  was  designed  for  use  with  a  special  training  program  entitled 
"Battle  Staff  Effectiveness  observer/controller  Training."  The  purpose  of  the 
program  is  to  provide  required  knowledges,  skills,  and  competencies  to 
individuals  who  will  be  responsible  for  serving  as  observer/controllers  and  for 
assessing  and  analyzing  the  effectiveness  of  battle  staffs,  in  terms  both  of 
members  individually  and  of  battle  staffs  as  integrated  systems. 


The  specific  purpose  of  this  guide  is  to  provide  you  with  an  overview  of  the 
training  course,  in  addition  to  this  guide,  you  will  be  provided  with  two  other 
documents: 

1.  Course  Reference  Material 

2.  Battle  Staff  Integration,  Joseph  A.  Olmstead,  Alexandria  VA:  Institute 
for  Defense  Analyses,  Paper  P-2560, 1992 

These  documents  provide  materials  for  study  and  reference,  brief  surveys  of 
concepts  and  practical  considerations  found  to  be  essential  for  effective  analysis 
and  assessment  of  battle  staff  functioning.  Following  study  of  the  contents  of 
the  Course  Reference  Material,  in  conjunction  with  the  volume  entitled  "Battle 
Staff  Integration",  and  the  presentation  of  the  formal  instruction  and  practical 
exercises,  graduates  of  this  program  should  be  competent  to  analyze  and  assess 
the  functioning  of  battle  staffs  in  most  operational  contexts. 

The  concepts  and  guidance  presented  in  the  Course  Reference  Material  are  brief 
summaries  of  the  most  important  considerations  relevant  for  the  assessment  of 
battle  staffs  under  the  "real-world"  conditions  encountered  by  most  militai^ 
observer/controllers.  Elaboration  of  the  concepts  and  discussions  of  technical 
considerations  involved  in  battle  staff  assessment  may  be  found  in  the 
references  listed  at  the  end  of  this  student  guide,  in  the  Course  Reference 
Material,  only  the  "fundamentals"  are  presented. 


Content 

*>  ^ 

This  Student  Guide  is  divided  into  five  sections.  Section  l  provides  a  brief 
overview  of  the  Battle  Staff  Effectiveness  observer/controller  Training  course. 
Section  II  provides  a  listing  of  the  training  course  objectives,  section  III  provides 
a  daily  schedule  of  activities.  Section  IV  is  a  list  of  general  references  relevant  to 
functional  competence  of  organizations.  The  list  contains  all  of  the  publications 
relevant  to  date.  Section  V  (Vu-Craphs)  provides  a  copy  of  the  visual  aids  used  in 
this  training  course. 
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The  Course  Reference  Material  volume  is  divided  into  three  sections.  The  first  ^ 
(Section  I)  is  concerned  with  "Developing  Functionally  Competent  Organizations.  It 
sets  forth  a  rationale,  model  and  framework  for  understanding,  analyzing,  and 
assessing  the  performance  of  battle  staffs  and  military  units  in  terms  of  their  functional 

effectiveness. 

Section  II  is  a  “Guide  for  Analyzing  and  Assessing  Battle  Staff  Functions.  It  describes 
procedures  for  analyzing  and  assessing  the  functioning  of  battle  staffs  under  either 
simulated  or  field  conditions.  The  guide  presented  in  Section  II  should  serve  as  a 
valuable  job  aid  for  observers/controllers. 

Section  111,  “Notes  Concerning  Small-Group  Instruction,"  consists  of  selecUons  from  an 
earlier  volume  that  provide  some  quick  pointers  for  conducting  learning  situations  for 

small  groups. 
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TRAINING  OBJECTIVES 


INSTRUCTIONAL  TYPE 

unit  objective  OBJECTIVE 


Program  Terminal  A. 

B. 

C. 

II  Enabling 

II  Enabling 

III  Enabling 

III  Enabling 

B- 


While  observing  Battle  Staff 
performance  in  a  simulation,  student 
must  conduct  the  principal  on-site 
process  observation  and  assessment 
procedures,  in  80%  compliance  with  the 
Competence  Model. 

When  supplied  with  five  (5)  completed 
Organization  Competence  Surveys 
(Short  Forms),  student  must  compile 
BS  self-assessment  data  with  90% 
accuracy,  and  correctly  interpret  the 
data. 

Within  a  simulation  situation,  student 
must  observe  and  assess  a  full  Battle 
Staff  process  performance,  identifying 
80%  of  critical  functional  and 
dysfunctional  activities  occurring  during 
the  course  of  the  simulation. 

Student  must  list  the  four  elements  in 
the  general  role  of  an  0/C  and 
describe  the  activities  of  each  element. 

Student  must  specify  the  several  roles 
of  an  O/C  in  Battle  Staff  Assessment. 

Student  must  state  the  organizational 
attributes  required  for  an  organization 
to  cope  with  present-day  operating 
conditions. 

Students  must  define  Organizational 
Competence  and  state  its  relation  to 
organizational  effectiveness. 


SECTION  II 


INSTRUCTIONAL  TYPE 
UNIT  OBJECTIVE 

IV  Enabling 

IV  Enabling 


V 


Enabling 


VI  Enabling 


VII  Enabling 


VIII  Enabling 


Vlll  Enabling 


OBJECTIVE 

Student  must  list  and  be  able  to  identify 
the  organizational  processes  that 
comprise  the  Competence  Model. 

Student  must  know  that  the 
organizational  processes  in  the 
Competence  Model  represent  quality  of 
performance  by  an  organization 

Student  must  define  and  be  able  to 
distinguish  between  Facilitating 
Activities  and  Dysfunctional  Activities  of 
battle-staff  members. 

Student  must  list  and  define  two 
purposes  of  assessment. 

Student  must  know  the  two  methods  of 
assessing  BS  process  performance  and 
the  potential  values  of  each  method. 

Student  must  list  and  describe  each 
element  of  the  Battle  Staff  Assessment 
System. 

Student  must  list  and  define  three 
potential  uses  of  the  Battle  Staff 
Assessment  System. 


IX  Enabling 


Student  must  know  the  potential  uses 
of  the  Assessment  Guide. , 


IX  Enabling 


IX  Enabling 


Student  must  know,  in  general,  the 
criteria  of  quality  for  how  well 
organizational  processes  are 
performed. 

Student  must  be  able  to  apply 
operational  definitions  for  each 
organizational  process. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL  TYPE 

unit  objective 

X  Enabling 


X  Enabling 


X 


Enabling 


X 


Enabling 


XI  Enabling 

XI  Enabling 

XI  Enabling 

XI  Enabling 


XII  Enabling 


OBJECTIVE 

student  must  be  able  to  describe  how 
to  conduct  an  on-site  observation  of 
battle  staff  process  performance. 

Student  must  know  how  to  relate  BS 
process  performance  to  operational 
outcomes. 

Student  must  be  able  to  distinguish 
between  descriptions  of  facilitating 
actions  and  dysfunctional  actions  in 
assessment  of  process  performance. 

Student  must  stipulate  the  type  of 
process  performance  feedback  when 
conducting  after-action  review  with 
battle  staff  versus  after-action  report  to 
unit  commander. 

Student  must  be  able  to  describe  a 
Battle  Staff  Self  Assessment  procedure. 

Student  must  be  able  to  compile  data 
from  completed  BS  Self  Assessment 
Forms. 

Student  must  be  able  to  attach  meaning 
to  results  of  BS  Self-Assessment  data 
compilation. 

Student  must  distinguish  between  types 
of  self-assessment  feedback  when 
conducting  after-action  review  with 
battle  staff  versus  after-action  report  to 
unit  commander. 

Student  must  know  principal  on-site 
observational  procedures  for  assessing 
BS  process  performance. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL  TYPE 
UNIT  OBJECTIVE 


OBJECTIVE 


XIII  Terminal 


XIV  Terminal 


A.  While  observing  Baltie  Staff 
performance  in  a  simuiation, 
student  must  conduct  the 
principal  on-site  process 
observation  and  assessment 
procedures,  in  80%  compliance 
with  the  Competence  Model. 

B.  When  supplied  with  five  (5) 
compieted  Organizational 
Competence  Survey  (Short 
Forms),  student  must  compile 
BS  self  assessment  data  with 
90%  accuracy,  and  correctly 
interpret  the  data. 

C.  Within  a  simulation  situation, 
student  must  observe  and 
assess  a  full  Battle  Staff  process 
performance,  identifying  80%  of 
critical  functional  and 
dysfunctional  activities  occurring 
during  the  course  of  the 
simulation. 

A.  While  observing  Battle  Staff 
performance  in  a  simulation, 
student  must  conduct  the 
principal  on-site  process 
observation  and  assessment 
procedures,  in  80%  compliance 
with  the  Competence  Model. 

B.  When  supplied  with  five  (5) 
completed  Organizational 
Competence  Surveys  (Short 
Forms),  student  must  compile 
BS  self-assessment  data  with 
90%  accuracy,  and  correctly 
interpret  the  data. 
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SECTION  II 


INSTRUCTIONAL  TYPE 

unit  objective 


XV  Terminal 


OBJECTIVE 

C.  Within  a  simulation  situation, 

student  must  observe  and 
assess  a  full  Battle  Staff  process 
performance,  identifying  80%  of 
critical  functional  and 
dysfunctional  activities  occurring 
during  the  course  of  the 
simulation. 

A.  While  observing  Battle  Staff 
performance  in  a  simulation, 
student  must  conduct  the 
principal  on-site  process 
observation  and  assessment 
procedures,  in  80%  compliance 
with  the  Competence  Model. 

B.  When  supplied  with  five  (5) 
completed  Organizational 
Competence  Surveys  (Short 
Forms),  student  must  compile 
BS  self-assessment  data  with 
90%  accuracy,  and  correctly 
interpret  the  data. 

C.  Within  a  simulation  situation, 
student  must  observe  and 
assess  a  full  Battle  Staff  process 
performance,  identifying  80%  of 
critical  functional  and 
dysfunctional  activities  occurring 
during  the  course  of  the 
simulation. 
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DAILY  SCHEDULE 

(Total  Time  -  35  Hours) 

Legend:  LD  -  Lecture  -  Discussion 

PE  -  Practical  Exercise 
C  -  Conference 
E  -  Examination 
SGD  -  Small  Group  Discussion 
CD  -  Class  Discussion 


DAY 

INSTRUCTIONAL 

UNIT 

HOURS 

TOPIC 

METHOD 

1 

1 

1 

Introduction  to  Program 

LD 

1 

II 

1 

Roles  of  O/C 

LD,  SGD 

1 

III 

1 

Developing  Competent 
Organizations 

LD 

1 

IV 

2 

The  Competence  Model 

LD 

1 

V 

1 

Process  Roles  of  Battle 

Staff 

LD,  SGD 

1 

VI 

1 

Facilitating  and 

Dysfunctional  Activities 

LD,  SGD 

2 

VII 

1 

Assessing  Performance 

LD 

2 

VIII 

2 

Introduction  to  the  Battle 

Staff  Assessment  System 

LD,  SGD 

2 

IX 

1 

The  Assessor  Guide 

'ld 

2 

X 

3 

Observing  and  Assessing 
Battle  Staff  Performance 

LD,  SGD 

3 

XI 

3 

Battle  Staff 

Seif  Assessment 

LD,  SGD,  CD 

R_1 1 


SECTION  III 


DAY  INSTRUCTIONAL  HOURS 
UNIT 


TOPIC  METHOD 


3  XII  4 

4  XIII  3 

4  XIV  4 

5  XV  3 

5  XVI  2 

5  XVII  2 


Review  of  On-Site  Observa¬ 
tional  Procedures  (In  TOC)  PE 

Practice  in  Observation  and 
Assessment  Procedures  PE 

Practice  in  Coordinating  BS 
Self-Assessment  -  Data 
Interpretation  and  After- 
Action  Review  of  Process 
Performance  PE.  ^ 

Practice  in  Process  Observa¬ 
tion  and  Assessment  Within 
Simulation  PE 

Program  Evaluation  E,  C 

Summary  and  Conclusion  LD 
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SECTION  IV 


NOTE  TO  STUDENTS: 

During  the  conduct  of  pilot  course  presentation  (testing  of  the  POD  the 
students  commented  that  the  research  terms  used  in  the  reference  material 
needed  to  be  modified  to  reflect  the  terminology  of  current  battle  staff 
officers.  Therefore,  the  below  table  lists  both  the  terminology  used  in  the 
references  and  the  "translated"  terminology  used  during  the  course  of 
instruction.  It  is  recommended  that  you  use  this  table  in  reading  the  references 
to  ensure  understanding  is  attained. 


BATTLE  STAFF  PROCESSES 


RESEARCH  TERM 


1.  SENSING 

2.  COMMUNICATING  INFO 

3.  DECISIONMAKING 

4.  STABILIZING 

5.  COMMO  IMPLEMENTATION 

6.  COPING  ACTIONS 

7.  FEEDBACK 


APPLIED  TERM 


ACQUIRING  INFORMATION 
COMMUNICATING  INFO 
DECISION  MAKING 
CONTINGENCY  ACTIONS 
COMMO  DECISIONS 
EXECUTING 

FEEDBACK  AND  FOLLOW-UP 
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BATTLE  STAFF  EFFECTIVENESS 
OBSERVER/CONTROLLER  TRAINING 


VU-GRAPHS 


STUDENT  GUIDE 
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DEVELOPING 


FUNCTIONALLY  COMPETENT 
ORGANIZATIONS 


ORGANIZATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 


ABILITY  TO  FUNCTION  AS  A  UNIFIED  SYSTEM 
UNDER  MOST  PRESENT-DAY  OPERATING  CONDITIONS 
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suoe 


PRESENT  CONDITIONS 


HIGH  LEVELS  OF  TURBULENCE 
INCREASINGLY  UNPREDICTABLE  EVENTS 
INCREASING  RAPIDITY  OF  CRITICAL  EVENTS 
INCREASINGLY  COMPLEX  OPERATIONS 


BASIC  ATTRIBUTES 


-  REALITY  ASSESSMENT 

-  ADAPTABILITY 

-  INTEGRATION 
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REALITY  ASSESSMENT 


-  MUST  HAVE  STRUCTURES  AND 
PROCESS  THAT  WILL  ENABLE 
IT  TO  ASSESS  THE  CURRENT 
REALITY  DEMANDS  OF  ITS 
PARTICULAR  ENVIRONMENTS 


Slide  6 


ADAPTABILITY 

TO  SURVIVE  AND  SUCCEED,  EACH  ORGANIZATION 
MUST  HAVE  STRUCTURES  AND  PROCESSES  THAT 
WILL  ENABLE  IT  TO  MOBILIZE  THE  NECESSARY  AND 
APPROPRIATE  RESOURCES  FOR  ADAPTING  TO 
CHANGES  IN  ITS  ENVIRONMENTS  AND  TO 
ACT  SO  AS  TO  COPE  WITH  SUCH  CHANGES. 
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INTEGRATION 


-  DERIVES  FROM  SENSE  OF  IDENTITY. 

-  PERSONNEL  MUST  POSSESS: 

KNOWLEDGE, 

INSIGHT. 

-  REQUIRES  A  REASONABLE  CONSENSUS: 

OBJECTIVES, 

MISSIONS, 

REQUIRED  FUNCTIONS. 
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COMPETENCE  — ►  EFFECTIVENESS 


ORGANIZATIONAL 

EFFECTIVENESS 


-  MISSION  ACCOMPLISHMENT 

-  OBJECTIVE  ACHIEVEMENT 

-  PRODUCTIVITY 


ORGANIZATIONAL 

COMPETENCE 


CAPABILITY  TO 
PERFORM  CRITICAL 
PROCESSES 
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BATTLE  STAFF  PROCESSES 


RESEARCH  TERM 


APPLIED  TERM 


1.  SENSING 

2.  COMMUNICATING  INFO 
3  DECISION  MAKING 

4.  STABILIZING 

5.  COMMO  IMPLEMENTATION 

6.  COPING  ACTIONS 

7.  FEEDBACK 


ACQUIRING  INFORMATION 
COMMUNICATING  INFO 
DECISION  MAKING 
CONTINGENCY  ACTIONS 
COMMO  DECISIONS 
EXECUTING 

FEEDBACK  AND  FOLLOW-UP 


ACQUIRING  INFORMATION 


THE  ACQUISITION  OF  INFORMATION 
CONCERNING  BOTH  THE  INTERNAL 
AND  EXTERNAL  ENVIRONMENTS 
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COMMUNICATING  INFORMATION 


PROCESS  WHEREBY  INFORMATION  IS 
TRANSMITTED  TO  THOSE  PARTS  OF  THE 
UNIT  WHICH  CAN  ACT  UPON  IT 


DECISION  MAKING 

SELECTION  OF  A  COURSE  OF  ACTION 
CONCERNING  ACTIONS  TO  BE  TAKEN 
AS  A  RESULT  OF  THE  INFORMATION 


TAKEN  IN 


CONTINGENCY  ACTIONS 


TAKING  ACTIONS  TO  MAINTAIN  INTERNAL 
STABILITY  AND  BALANCE  WHICH  MIGHT 
BE  DISRUPTED  WHEN  THE  DECISION  MADE 
IS  IMPLEMENTED 
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COMMUNICATING  DECISION 


PROCESS  OF  COMMUNICATING  DECISIONS, 
DECISION-RELATED  ORDERS  AND  INSTRUCTIONS 
TO  THOSE  PARTS  OF  THE  UNIT  WHICH  MUST 
IMPLEMENT  THEM 
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EXECUTING 


IMPLEMENTING  ACTION  AGAINST 
THE  ENVIRONMENT 


FEEDBACK  &  FOLLOW-UP 


DETERMINING  THE  RESULTS  OF  AN  ACTION 
TAKEN  THROUGH  FURTHER  ACQUISITION  OF 
INFORMATION  OF  THE  INTERNAL  &  EXTERNAL 
ENVIRONMENTS;  ADJUSTING  AND  ADAPTING 
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INDICATORS  OF  QUALITY 

ACQUIRING  INFORMATION 

1.  ACCURATE  DETECTION  OF  ALL  AVAILABLE 
INFORMATION 

2.  ACTIVE  SEEKING  OF  INFORMATION  FROM  ALL 
RESOURCES 

3.  CORRECT  INTERPRETATION  OF  ALL  ACQUIRED 
INFORMATION 

4.  ACCURATE  DISCRIMINATION  BETWEEN  RELEVANT 
AND  IRRELEVANT  INFORMATION 

5.  RELEVANCE  TO  MISSION,  TASK,  OR  PROBLEM 

6.  ACCURATE  AND  RELEVANT  PROCESSING  OF 
ACQUIRED  INFORMATION 

INDICATORS  OF  QUALITY 

COMMUNICATING  INFORMATION 


1.  ACCURATE  TRANSMISSION  OF  RELEVANT  INFORMATION 

2.  COMPLETENESS  IN  TRANSMISSION  TO  ACHIEVE  FULL 
AND  ADEQUATE  UNDERSTANDING 

3.  TIMELY  TRANSMISSION  OF  INFORMATION 

4.  CORRECT  DETERMINATION  OF  WHETHER  INFORMATION 
SHOULD  BE  TRANSMITTED 

5.  TRANSMISSION  TO  APPROPRIATE  RECIPIENT 
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INDICATORS  OF  QUALITY 

DECISION  MAKING 


1.  TIMELINESS  OF  DECISIONS  IN  VIEW  OF  AVAILABLE 
INFORMATION 

2.  CORRECTNESS  OF  DECISIONS  IN  VIEW  OF 
CIRCUMSTANCES  AND  OF  AVAILABLE  INFORMATION 

3.  CONSIDERATION  OF  THE  DECISION  PROCESS  OF  ALL 
CONTINGENCIES,  ALTERNATIVES,  AND  POSSIBILITIES 
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INDICATORS  OF  QUALITY 

COMMUNICATING  DECISIONS 

1.  ACCURATE  TRANSMISSION  OF  DIRECTIVES,  ORDERS, 
AND  INSTRUCTIONS 

2.  TRANSMISSION  TO  APPROPRIATE  RECIPIENT 

3.  SUFFICIENT  COMPLETENESS  TO  COMMUNICATE  - 
ADEQUATE  AND  FULL  UNDERSTANDING  OF  ACTIONS 
REQUIRED 

4.  TIMELY  TRANSMISSIQN  OF  DIRECTIVES,  ORDERS, 
AND  INSTRUCTIONS  IN  VIEW  OF  BOTH  AVAILABLE 
INFORMATION  AND  THE  ACTION  REQUIREMENTS 
OF  RECIPIENTS 
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INDICATORS  OF  QUALITY 


ACTIONS;  CONTINGENCY,  EXECUTING, 
FEEDBACK  &  FOLLOW-UP 


1.  CORRECTNESS  OF  ACTION  IN  VIEW  OF 
OPERATIONAL  CIRCUMSTANCES 

2.  TIMELINESS  OF  THE  ACTION  OR  ORDER 
FROM  WHICH  THE  ACTION  DERIVES 

3.  CORRECTNESS  OF  CHOICE  OF  TARGET 
FOR  THE  ACTION 

4.  ADEQUACY  OF  EXECUTION  OF  THE  ACTION 


USES  OF  COMPETENCE  MODEL 

1.  ASSESS  THE  QUALITY  OF  PERFORMANCE 

2.  IDENTIFY  PROCESSES  THAT  ARE  DYSFUNCTIONAL 

3.  IDENTIFY  STRENGTHS  AND  WEAKNESSES  IN 
ORGANIZATION  OR  UNIT  PROCESS  PERFORMANCE 

4.  DETERMINE  SOURCE  OF  DEFICIENCIES 

5.  IDENTIFY  INDIVIDUALS,  GROUPS,  OR  UNITS  IN 
WHICH  PROCESS  PERFORMANCE  REQUIRES 
IMPROVEMENT 

6.  ASSESS  ORGANIZATIONAL  PERFORMANCE 
TO  PROVIDE  A  SOUND  AND  CREDIBLE  BASIS 
FOR  FEEDBACK  &  FOLLOW-UP  TRAINING 
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RELATIONSHIP  OF 

ORGANIZATIONAL  PROCESSES  TO  EFFECTIVENESS 


ORGANIZATIONAL 

PROCESS 

CORRELATION  WITH 
EFFECTIVENESS 

ACQUIRING  INFORMATION 

.92 

COMMUNICATING  INFORMATION 

.79 

DECISION  MAKING 

.78 

CONTINGENCY  ACTIONS 

.22 

COMMUNICATING  DECISION 

.75 

EXECUTING 

.70 

FEEDBACK  &  FOLLOW-UP 

.48 

.63  required  (or  significance  at  .05  level  of  confidence. 
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RELATIONSHIP  OF 

COMPETENCE  AND  COMPONENTS  TO  EFFECTIVENESS 


COMPONENT 

CORRELATION  WITH 
EFFECTIVENESS 

REALITY-TESTING 

.96 

ADAPTABILITY 

.79 

INTEGRATION 

.80 

COMPETENCE 

.68 

.63  required  tor  significance  at  .05  level  of  confidence. 
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)BE  PROCESS  SCORE  BY  PHASE 


Most 
Effective 
Groups  (5) 


Least 
Effective 
Groups  (5) 


! _ I _ I 

»w  Moderate  High 

I  2  3 


Slid 


BORTED  DECISIONS  OF 


CORRELATIONS  BETWEEN  VARIABLES  OF 
CLIMATE  AND  ORGANIZATIONAL  COMPETENCE 


VARIABLE 

R 

p 

AGENCY  GOALS 

,86 

<.01 

AGENCY  POLICIES 

.80 

<.01 

SUPERVISION 

,76 

<.01 

STRUCTURING  OF  ACTIVITIES 

-.59 

<.01 

AGENCY  PRACTICES 

-.27 

NS 

STABILITY  OF  WORK  ENVIRONMENT 

.55 

<.01 

AGENCY  COMMUNICATION 

.90 

<.01 

Deoreee  of  freedom  •  29. 
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IMPROVING  ORGANIZATIONAL 
COMPETENCE 


1.  ORGANIZATIONAL  ANALYSIS  AND  ASSESSMENT 

2.  ORGANIZATIONAL  DESIGN 

3.  DEVELOPMENT  AND  TRAINING 
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WAYS  OF  ENHANCING  COMPETENCE 


1.  INDIVIDUAL  COGNITIVE  SKILL  TRAINING 

2.  EXPERIENTIAL  TEAM  TRAINING 

3.  INTERNAL  DEVELOPMENTAL  EFFORTS 
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BATTLE  STAFF  EFFECTIVENESS  TRAINING  MODEL 
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battle  staff  processes 

Gathering  Information 
0  (Acquiring  Info) 


Issue  Warning  Order 
0  (Commo  ..) 

CDRS  Guidance 
(D  (Commo  or  Decision) 

COA  Development 
0  (Contingency  Actions) 


Cdrs  Decision 
(Decision  Making) 

Opord/Frago 
0  (Commo/Decisions) 


Adapting  to  Situation 
(g)  (Executing) 


Received  from  higher  HQ  or  deduced  by  Odds  -feer  for  the  battle. 


1.  On-hand  data  focused  by  mission. 
2  Updated  information.  ^ 

3.  Commander's  initial  input  VI/ 

4.  Provides  framework  for  planning. 


I  ANALYSIS  OF  higher!  Synthesis  of  information  to  form  commander's  restated 
MISSION  AND  INTENT  mission. 

Issued  with  mission  analysis  and 
updated  with^mmander's 
guidance.  Q 


COMMANDER'S 

GUIDANCE 


T 


Commander's  direction  for  planning. 


COURSE  OF  ACTION 
DEVELOPMENT 


Prepares  possible  courses  of  action  and  sketches. 

Updated  information,  v-/ 
Results  of  reconnaissance. 
Corrected  data. 


^ 

COR  AND 
STAFF  INPUT 

T 

COURSE  OF  ACTION 
ANALYSIS 


1.  vvatyan*"* ‘a  - - 

and  sequels). 

2.  Comparing  courses  of  action. 


RECOMMENDATION 


Consolidated  staff 
estimates. 


DECISION 


1 .  Commander  selects/modifies  one  course  of  action. 

2.  Commander  adds  additional  guidance. 


OPERATION  ORDER 
OR  FRAGMENTARY 
ORDER  (FRAGO) 


WARNING 

ORDER 


Tactical  Decision-Wlaking  Process. 


Subordinate  Unit 
prepares/issues 
orders  _ 


(D 


Briefbacks 
0  (Feedback) 


Rehearsals/ 

Briefbacks 


Adaptation  of  Tactical  Decision  Making  Model 
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BATTLE  STAFF  EFFECTIVENESS  (BSE) 
OBSERVER/CONTROLLER  (0/C)  TRAINING 


COURSE  REFERENCE  MATERIAL 


battle  staff  effectiveness 

OBSERVER/CONTROLLER  TRAINING 


COURSE  REFERENCE  MATERIAL 


BATTLE  STAFF 
TRAINING  SYSTEM 
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BATTLE  STAFF  EFFECTIVENESS 
OBSERVER/CONTROLLER  TRAINING 


COURSE  REFERENCE  MATERIAL 


TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 


DEVELOPING  FUNCTIONALLY 

COMPETENT  ORGANIZATIONS . Section  I 

GUIDE  FOR  ANALYZING  AND  ASSESSING 

BATTLE  STAFF  FUNCTIONS .  Section  II 

NOTES  CONCERNING  SMALL  GROUP 

METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION .  Section  III 

IDA  PAPER  P-2560,  BATTLE  STAFF  INTEGRATION, 

BY  JOSEPH  A.  OLMSTEAD .  Section  IV 
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BATTLE  STAFF  EFFECTIVENESS 
OBSERVER/CONTROLLER  TRAINING 


SECTION  1 

DEVELOPING  FUNCTIONALLY 
COMPETENT  ORGANIZATIONS 


COURSE  REFERENCE 
MATERIAL 


DEVELOPING  FUNCTIONALLY  COMPETENT  ORGANISATIONS 


TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 


What  is  Functional  Competence? 


Developing  Functionally  Competent  Organizations 

Organizational  Attributes . 

Components  of  Organizational  Competence  .  . 


Indicators  of  Quality . 

Research  Findings . 

Effects  of  Pressure  . 

Replication  of  Results  . 

Competence  in  Civilian  Organizations  .  . 

Determinants . 

Improving  Organizational  Competence  . 
Organizational  Analysis  and  Assessment 

Organizational  Design . 

Training  and  Development . 


8 

9 

11 

14 

15 
15 
18 
18 

19 

20 


A  Basic  Framework . 

Relationship  of  Competence  Model  to  Other  Military  Models 


21 

22 
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What  is  Functional  Competence? 


"Functional  Competence"  refers  to  the  quality  of  performance,  ie.,  how  well  an  organization 
performs,  the  critical,  or  essential,  functions  required  for  it  to  be  effective. 

The  term  "function"  is  the  general  term  for  the  natural  activity  of  a  person  or  thing  that  is 
required  in  order  to  accomplish  its  created  or  designated  purpose. 

"Organizational"  functions  are  those  activities  of  an  organization  that  must  be  performed  if  the 
organization  is  to  accomplish  its  purposes. 

In  Open  Systems  approaches  to  organizations,  organizational  functions  are  called  "processes  - 
-because  they  occur  over  time  and  their  beginnings  and  ends  may  be  sometimes  difficult  to 
identify. 

Thus,  the  seven  "processes"  that  are  identified  in  Project  FORGE  and  validated  in  Project 
CARDINAL  POINT  are  actually  organizational  functions  that  must  be  performed  well  by  an 
organization  --if  the  organization  is  to  be  effective.  The  specific  nature  of  a  process  and  the 
way  it  must  be  executed  may  differ  with  type,  purpose,  mission,  and  objective  of  the 
organization.  However,  it  can  be  concluded  with  high  confidence  that  the  seven  BSl  processes 
apply,  in  some  form,  to  every  organization,  regardless  of  its  type. 
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Developing  Functionally  Competent  Organizations 
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It  is  easy  to  establish  an  organization  and  it  is  not  hard  to  get  some 
sort  of  performance  from  it.  However,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
assure  that  organizations  which  are  so  established  always  operate  at 
high  levels  of  effectiveness  and,  above  all,  consistently  accomplish 
the  missions  for  which  they  are  constituted. 

Whatever  its  mission,  the  effectiveness  of  any  organization  depends 
upon  its  ability  to  fimction  as  a  \inified  system  \inder  most  present- 
day  operating  conditions.  Present-day  operating  conditions  are  most 
often  characterized  by: 

(1)  High  levels  of  turbulence  within  both  the  operating 
environments  and  the  organization; 

(2)  Increasingly  unpredictable  events  arising  from  highly 
turbulent  conditions . ; 

(3)  Increasing  rapidity  of  critical  events;  and, 

(4)  Increasingly  complex  operations  required  to  execute  with 
threatening  and  uncertain  events,  and  their  results. 

The  necessity  for  executing  in  with  highly  turbulent,  complex 
conditions  and  unpredictable  events  places  a  premium  upon  the 
capabilities  of  organizations  to  address  and  respond  to  a  more  or  less 
constant  flow  of  new  situations  characterized  by  high  levels  of 
uncertainty.  This  emphasis  upon  organizational  responses  to  problem 
situations  points  up  the  role  of  organizations  as  problem-solving, 
decision-making  ,  action-taking  systems  in  which  the  basic  purpose  is 
to  take  direct,  unified  action  under  frequently  extreme  pressures. 

Organizational  Attributes  , 

When  organizations  are  conceived  as  systems,  it  becomes  apparent  that 
many  of  the  operational  failures  that  are  encountered  may  not  be  the 
results  of  individual  error,  personal  bad  judgment,  or  poor  execution, 
but,  rather,  their  sources  may  lie  in  deficient  organizational 
functioning  --  in  failure  of  the  organization,  as  a  system,  to 
adequately  perform  the  problem-solving,  decision-making,  action- taking 
functions  which  are  common  to  all  organizations  but  may  take  specific 
forms  within  particular  types,  e.g.  crisis -management  organizations. 
These  functions  are  essential  to  performance  under  the  intense 
pressures  and  problems  encountered  in  modern  operational  contexts. 

Over  the  past  50  years,  extensive  research  has  identified  certain 
attributes  that  constitute  the  underpinnings  for  organizational 
effectiveness.  In  summary,  to  be  successful,  every  organization  needs 
three  basic  attributes: 
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A.q.qp.ssment  --  the  capability  to  accurately  assess 
the  reality  of  situations  facing  the  organization  --  the 
ability  of  the  organization  to  search  out,  accurately 
perceive,  and  correctly  interpret  the  properties  and 
characteristics  of  its  environments  (both  external  and 
internal) ,  particularly  those  properties  which  have  special 
relevance  for  the  missions  and  operations  of  the 
organization.  In  short,  every  organization  must  have  the 
capability  -for  accurately  determining  the  real  conditions 
within  its  important  environments.  "Real"  refers  to  the  way 
conditions  are  --  not  how  they  are  supposed  to  be  nor  how 
they  are  desired  to  be. 

To  survive  and  succeed,  every  organization  must  have 
structures  and  processes  that  will  enable  it  to  assess 
the  current  reality  demands  of  its  particular 
environments  . 


2.  Adaptability  --  the  capability  for  solving  problems  that 
arise  from  changing  environmental  demands  and  for  acting 
with  flexibility  in  response  to  the  changing  demands. 

To  survive  and  succeed/  each  organization  must  have 
structures  and  processes  that  will  enable  it  to 
mobilize  the  necessary  and  appropriate  resources  for 
adapting  to  changes  in  its  environments,  and  to  act  so 
as  to  overcome  such  changes. 

3.  Integration  --  the  maintenance  of  structure  and  function 
under  stress  and  maintenance  of  a  state  of  relations  among 
sub-units  that  will  insure  that  coordination  is 
maintained  and  the  various  sub-units  do  not  work  at  cross 
purposes . 

Integration  derives  from  a  sense  of  identity  and,  in 
order  to  develop  and  maintain  Integration, 
organizational  members  must  possess  knowledge , 
insight,  and  a  reasonable  consensus  regarding 
organizational  objectives,  missions ,  and  the  functions 
necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  missions  and 
objectives. 


Components  of  Organizational  Competence 

In  the  research,  there  was  also  derived  from  the  attributes  a  set  of 
organizational  processes  which  have  been  verified  as  major 
determinants  of  effectiveness.  Taken  together,  the  set  of  processes 
have  been  subsumed  under  the  rubric  "Organizational  Competence". 

"Organizational  Competence"  refers  to  the  capability  of  an 
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organization  to  function  as  a  unified  system  in  order  to  execute  with 
complex  conditions  in  the  present-day  world.  It  is  concerned  with  the 
quality  of  system  functions  (processes)  that  are  critical  to  the 
effectiveness  of  organizations. 

Organizational  Competence  is  a  major  operational  determinant  of 
organizational  effectiveness.  Where  effectiveness  is  the  ultimate 
outcome  (mission  accomplishment,  achievement  of  objectives, 
productivity,  etc.),  competence  is  the  capability  of  the  organization 
to  perform  those  critical  functions  (processes)  that  lead  to 
effectiveness . 

Competence  depends  upon  the  skills  of  individual  personnel  in 
acquiring  and  interpreting  information,  ma)cing  choices  concerning  to 
whom  acquired  information  is  to  be  communicated,  accurately  and 
completely;  ma)cing  decisions  concerning  ways  to  execute  with  unusual 
or  xonanticipated  situations;  and,  executing  actions  deriving  from  such 
decisions  --  all  performed  at  high  levels  of  proficiency  and 
coordination.  Although  some  technological  assists  may  be  available, 
such  as  data-processing  equipment  and  highly  sophisticated 
communication  devices,  the  payoff  in  Competence  ultimately  reduces  to 
the  judgments  and  actions  of  operating  personnel. 

Of  equal  importance,  the  performance  of  organizational  processes  is  a 
team  product  and  much  of  the  quality  of  process  performance  depends 
upon  teamworJc  and  the  coordination  of  separate  responsibilities  and 
activities.  Accordingly,  equal  to  the  slcills  of  individuals  is  what 
is  termed  here  as  "the  integration  of  structure  and  function."  This 
means  that  the  positions,  roles,  and  functions  that  malce  up  an 
organizational  system  must  fit  together  and  support  each  other  in 
their  respective  activities.  Where  the  integration  of  structure  and 
function  does  not  occur,  the  result  may  be  missed  signals,  aborted 
decisions,  overloolced  information,  and  activities  at  cross-purposes. 

In  the  extreme,  loss  of  integration  may  produce  a  collapse  of 
essential  functions,  which  can  threaten  survival  of  the  organization. 

In  a  series  of  studies  conducted  in  both  simulated  and  operational 
settings,  seven  organizational  functions,  or  processes,  were  fovind  to 
be  critical  to  Organizational  Competence  and,  therefore,  to 
effectiveness.  The  organizational  processes  found  to  be  critical 
include  most  of  the  functions  performed  by  command  and  control 
personnel  in  any  organization.  Stated  in  general  terms,  the  processes 
are : 


(1)  Acquiring  Information  --  Process  by  which  unit  acquires 
information  about  its  internal  and  external  environment . 

Examples  of  significant  external  environments  are  the  economy,  the 
competition,  higher  organizational  levels,  adjacent  departments, 
weather,  etc.  The  specific  character  of  Acquiring  information 
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activities  that  may  be  required  can  differ  according  to  the  type  of 
organization,  its  mission,  and  the  particular  environments  that  are 
significant  to  it.  However,  whatever  their  specific  nature,  all 
Sensing  activities  involve  seeking,  receiving,  acquiring,  processing, 
and  interpreting  information.  They  are  those  activities  through  which 
an  organization  obtains  as  accurate  an  understanding  as  possible  of 
all  of  the  environments  in  which  it  must  function  and  of  the 
requirements  that  must  be  met  in  order  for  it  to  accomplish  its 
mission. 


(2) 


Communicating  Information  --  Process  of  communicating 
information  to  those  parts  of  the  unit  which  can  act  upon 
it . 
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This  process  involves  both  the  initial  transmission  of  information  by 
those  who  have  sensed  it  originally  and  the  dissemination  of  the 
information  throughout  the  organization  to  those  individuals  who  need 
it  for  effective  performance  of  their  duties.  Most  important, -the 
process  also  includes  "discussion  and  interpretation"  --those 
commxinicative  acts  through  which  the  members  of  an  organization 
attempt  to  clarify  information  and  its  meaning  and  to  determine  the 
implications  of  the  information. 

(3)  Decision  Making  --  Process  of  making  decisions  concerning  Slide 
actions  to  be  taken  as  a  result  of  the  information  taken  in. 

The  decision-making  process  is  not  limited  to  those  important 
decisions  made  by  a  manager,  but,  rather,  it  includes  all  decisions, 
however  large  or  small,  made  by  any  member  of  the  organization,  if 
they  impact  upon  activities.  Decisions  also  include  conclusions  that 
actions  should  not  be  taken. 


(4)  Contingency  Actions  --  Taking  actions  to  maintain  internal 
stability  and  balance  which  might  be  disrupted  when  the 
decision  made  is  implemented. 
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This  includes  those  actions  intended  to  maintain  organizational 
stability  or  unit  integrity,  or  to  prevent  internal  disruptions  and 
negative  side  effects  that  might  result  from  on-going  actions  or 
changes  in  such  actions;  also  actions  intended  to  adjust  procedures  or 
internal  activities  so  as  to  accommodate  to  changes  in  mission-related 
activities.  The  purpose  is  to  maintain  internal  structure  and 
function. 

(5)  Communicating  Decision  --  Process  of  communicating 
decisions,  decision-related  orders,  and  instructions  to 
those  parts  of  the  unit  which  must  implement  them. 

In  addition  to  the  straightforward  transmission  of  directives,  plans, 
orders,  and  instructions,  the  process  includes  "discussion  and 
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interpretation"  --  those  two-way  communicative  acts  through  which 
clarification  of  requirements  is  achieved  and  implications  for  actions 
are  discussed.  Of  particular  importance  in  this  process  are  the 
activities  of  "linking"  individuals,  who  relay  instructions  between 
the  original  decision  maker  and  personnel  who  ultimately  implement  the 
decision . 

(6)  Rxecutina  --  Executing  actions  against  an  environment 
(internal  or  external) . 

Activities  involving  direct  execution  of  actions  against  target 
environments.  This  process  is  primarily  concerned  with  the  actual 
execution  of  actions  at  points  of  contact  with  the  target  environments 
and  with  how  such  actions  are  carried  out. 

(7)  Feedback  &  Follow-un  --  Determining  the  results  of  an  action 
taken  through  further  information  acquisition  in  the 

internal  and  external  environments;  adjusting  and  adapting. 

This  includes  those  activities  of  the  organization  intended  to  provide 
it  with  information  about  the  results  and  outcomes  of  actions  taken  so 
that  the  unit  can  learn  from  its  successes  and  mistakes  and  adjust 
future  activities  accordingly. 


For  any  particular  problem,  event,  or  situation,  the  seven  processes 
are  conceived  to  occur  in  the  sequence  show  above.  This  sequence  was 
called  the  "Adaptive-Coping  Cycle"  by  Olmstead,  hereafter  called 
"Battle  Staff  Process".  Thus,  when  a  problem  arises  or  a  change 
occurs  in  the  environment,  the  organization  first  must  acquire 
information  on  the  problem  or  change,  followed  by  communication  of  the 
acquired  information,  making  of  decisions  concerning  how  to  execute 
with  the  problem  or  change,  and  so  on  through  the  cycle. 

Of  course,  in  actual  practice,  the  cycle  is  not  always  so  clearcut  or 
straightforward.  It  tends  to  operate  erratically,  with  much 
redundancy  and  backtracking  at  many  points.  Nevertheless,  there  is 
considerable  evidence  that  processes  which  occur  later  in  the  cycle 
are  dependent  upon  the  quality  of  those  that  occur  earlier,  e.g.,  the 
quality  of  decisions  depends  upon  the  amount  and  quality  of 
information  available  to  decision  makers  --  upon  the  amount  and 
quality  of  information  that  has  been  sensed  by  various  elements  of  the 
organization  and  communicated  to  decision  makers.  Similarly,  the 
quality  of  actions  taken  to  execute  with  the  environment  depends  upon 
the  character  of  earlier  decisions  and  the  communication  used  to 
obtain  implementation.  This  leads  to  the  obvious  conclusion  that 
maximum  effectiveness  requires  that  all  processes  be  performed  equally 
well.  It  also  means  that  the  correction  of  dysfunctional  processes 
will  result  in  improvement  in  overall  process  performance  and, 
therefore,  will  contribute  to  improved  effectiveness. 
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Indicators  of  Quality 


Competence  is  concerned  with  the  quality  of  process  performance  within 
an  organization.  Although  each  process  must  be  performed  at  least  to 
a  minimal  degree,  the  frequency  with  which  the  processes  are  performed 
is  not  a  determinant  of  effectiveness.  The  critical  requirement  is 
quality,  i.e.,  how  well  the  processes  are  performed.  The  following 
criteria  illustrate  the  qualitative  requirements  of  each 
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( 1 )  Acquiring  Information 

(a)  Accurate  detection  of  all  available  information, 
including  active  seeking  of  information  from  higher 
and  lower  levels  as  well  as  all  available  elsewhere. 

(b)  Correct  interpretation  of  all  detected  information. 

(c)  Accurate  discrimination  between  relevant  and 

irrelevant  information. 

(d)  Relevance  to  mission,  task,  or  problem  of  all _attempts 
to  obtain  information. 

(e)  Accurate  and  relevant  processing  of  acquired 

information . 


(2)  rommunicatina  Information 

(a)  Accurate  transmission  of  relevant  information. 

(b)  Sufficient  completeness  in  transmission  to  achieve 
full  and  adequate  understanding  by  recipient. 

(c)  Timely  transmission  of  information. 

(d)  Correct  determination  of  whether  information  should  be 
transmitted. 

(e)  Transmission  to  appropriate  recipients. 

(3)  Decision  Making 

(a)  Timeliness  of  decisions  in  view  of  available 
information. 

(b)  Correctness  of  decision  in  view  of  circumstances  and 
of  available  information. 

(c)  Consideration  in  the  decision  process  of  all 
contingencies,  alternatives,  and  possibilities. 


(4)  Communicating  Decision 

(a)  Accurate  transmission  of  directives,  orders  and 
instructions. 

(b)  Transmission  to  appropriate  recipient. 

(c)  Sufficient  completeness  to  communicate  adequate  and 
full  understanding  of  actions  required. 

(d)  Timely  transmission  of  directives,  orders,  and 
instructions  in  view  of  both  available  information  and 

the  action  requirements  of  recipients. 
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(5)  Arrions!  Contingency.  Executing,  Fpllpw-up. 
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(a)  Correctness  of  action  in  view  of  both  the  operational 
circumstances  and  the  decision  or  order  from  which  the 
action  derives. 

(b)  Timeliness  of  the  action  in  view  of  both  the  current 
circumstances  and  the  decision  or  order  from  which  the 
action  derives. 

(c)  Correctness  of  choice  of  target  for  the  action. 

(d)  Adequacy  of  execution  of  the  action. 

The  organizational  processes  that  have  been  discussed  constitute  a 

basic  framework  for  analyzing  some  of  the  more  intangible  but 

exceedingly  important  aspects  of  organizational  performance.  Use  of 

the  framework  makes  it  possible  to:  Slide  22 

(1)  Assess  the  quality  of  performance  of  parts  or  entire 
organizations ; 

(2)  Identify  processes  that  are  dysfunctional  or  poorly 
performed; 

(3)  Identify  strengths  and  weaknesses  in  organization  or  unit 
process  performance  and  determine  sources  of  deficiencies; 

(4)  Identify  individuals,  groups,  or  units  in  which  process 
performance  requires  improvement;  and 

(5)  In  general,  assess  organizational  performance  in  a  manner 
that  produces  sound  and  credible  bases  for  feedback  or 
training . 

Similarly,  the  framework  provides  a  credible  basis  for  clarifying 
roles  and  developing  teamwork  within  organization  or  unit  staff. 

Research  Findings 

To  illustrate  relevance  of  the  model,  data  are  presented  from  a 
project  with  the  objectives  of  determining  the  contribution  of  each 
component  of  Competence,  and  of  Competence  as  a  whole,  to 
Organizational  Effectiveness.  A  second  objective  was  to  identify 
organizational  factors  that  influence  the  quality  of  Competence 
performance.  Stated  simply,  the  problem  was  to  assess  Organizational 
Effectiveness,  assess  performance  on  the  processes  comprising 
Competence,  and  determine  the  relationship  between  these  measures. 

The  first  data  presented  are  from  U.S.  Army  Infantry  Battle  Staffs. 
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The  data  are  based  upon  the  performance  of  10  groups  each  consisting 
of  12  experienced  officers  who  participated  as  battalion  commander, 
battalion  staff,  and  company  commanders  in  an  8-hour  role  simulation 
of  a  light  infantry  battalion  engaged  in  internal  defense  operations. 

Time  limitations  do  not  permit  the  description  of  the  elaborate 
simulation  and  scoring  procedures.  The  data  consisted  of  all 
communications  occurring  within  an  organization  during  the  8 -hour 
problem.  These  averaged  1,250  communications  per  group.  Each 
communication  was  classified  according  to  the  process  that  was 
performed  and  also  was  scored  in  terms  of  quality  of  performance  of 
the  process.  Effectiveness  of  each  battalion  was  measured  by 
evaluations  of  experienced  field-grade  officers  who  used 
preestablished  criteria  concerned  with  extent  of  mission 
accomplishment . 

Zero-order  correlations  between  group  scores  on  each  of  the  seven 
processes  and  Effectiveness  are  show  in  Table  1.  Significant 
relationships  with  Effectiveness  were  found. for  five  of  the  seven 
processes.  Moderate,  but  not  significant,  relationships  were  found 
for  Stabilizing  and  Feedback. 
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RELATIONSHIP  OF 

ORGANIZATIONAL  PROCESSES  TO  EFFECTIVENESS 


ORGANIZATIONAL 

PROCESS 

CORRELATION  WITH 
EFFECTIVENESS 

ACQUIRING  INFORMATION 

.92 

COMMUNICATING  INFORMATION 

.79 

DECISION  MAKING 

.78 

CONTINGENCY  ACTIONS 

.22 

COMMUNICATING  DECISION 

.75 

EXECUTING 

.70 

FEEDBACK  &  FOLLOW-UP 

.48 

.63  r«qulr«d  for  •lgnlflc«nc«  ft  .06  tfvcl  of  confidfncf. 


Table  1 
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RELATIONSHIP  OF 

COMPETENCE  AND  COMPONENTS  TO  EFFECTIVENESS 


COMPONENT 

CORRELATION  WITH 
EFFECTIVENESS 

REALITY-TESTING 

.96 

ADAPTABILITY 

.7  9 

INTEGRATION 

.80 

COMPETENCE 

.68 

.63  required  for  significance  st  .06  level  of  confidence. 


Table  2 


Process  scores  were  combined  to  obtain  scores  for  the  three  components 
of  Competence  — Reality — Testing,  Adaptability,  and  Integration. 

Recall  that  these  "components",  are  the  critical  attributes  discussed 
earlier.  Table  2  shows  zero-order  correlations  for  Competence  and 
each  of  its  components  to  Effectiveness. 

Both  Reality-Testing  and  Adaptability  were  significantly  correlated 
with  effectiveness,  and  Integration  approaches  significance  at  the  .05 
level.  Competence,  considered  as  a  whole,  is  significantly  related  to 
Effectiveness. 

These  data  show  the  critical  relevance  of  Competence  to  Organizational 
Effectiveness.  In  the  study  described,  Competence  accounted  for  46%, 
almost  one-half,  of  the  variance  within  Effectiveness.  Therefore, 
Competence  appears  to  be  a  major  determinant  of  Effectiveness. 
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Kfff^.cts  of  Pressure 

Although  each  group  ^“^J^tratiieirdivided" i«o  L^inicial 

?!hoir;shf.e5Zi1e?Lr:n.  three  phaeea  of  .  houra  and  20  minutes 
each. 

Within  the  phases,  environmental  pressure  was  ™" 

in  frequency  of  input  ^^^^.^a'around  a  total  of  128 

irrL-gyrtleparaS;  -ntifiahle^prohes..  o  problem,  .hus 

rh:L^r::s^- p-se  as  ^  , 

characterized  by  having  "Moderate  pressure,"  and  Phase  3  was  High 
pressure . 

Fiaure  1  shows  mean  probe  process  scores  averaged  by  phase  for  the 
TivrgrLS  that  were  scored  as  .-most  effective^  in^terms^of^m.ssron 
accomplishment,  and  the  five  groups  scored  as 
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Figure  1 
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Figure  2 

for  action  but  upon  which  no  action  was  taken.  Figure  2  shows  the 
effects  of  pressure  upon  the  abortion  of  decisions  by  the  five  High 
Effectiveness  and  the  five  Low  Effectiveness  groups. 

It  is  clear  that,  throughout  the  exercise,  the  Low  groups  aborted  more 
decisions.  However,  of  special  significance  is  the  large  increase  in 
decisions  aborted  by  the  less  effective  groups  under  the  high-pressure 
conditions  of  Phase  3.  It  is  apparent  that,  under  the  stress  of  high 
environmental  pressure,  processes  for  implementing  decisions 
frequently  broke  down  in  the  Low  Effectiveness  groups.  Implementation 
processes  functioned  much  more  reliably  in  the  High  Effectiveness 
groups . 

These  findings  indicate  a  probably  major  cause  of  reduced 
effectiveness  in  organizations.  Even  though  decisions  may  be  of  the 
best,  when  an  organization  cannot  maintain  all  of  its  other  adapting 
processes  (Communicating  Implementation,  Executing  Actions)  under 
pressure,  problems  for  which  solutions  have  been  presented  may  never 
be  overcome.  In  short,  at  least  adequate  performance  of  all  processes 
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Figure  1  illustrates  a  number  of  significant  points.  First,  an 
analysis  of  variance  showed  significant  differences  between  the  five 
••most  effective"  groups  and  the  five  "least  effective"  ones  and 
between  Phases.  Furthermore,  process  performance  by  the  Most 
Effective  groups  were  better  in  all  phases. 

Figure  1  also  shows  a  strong  degradation  in  proce&s  performance  by 
both  the  most  effective  and  the  least  effective  groups  during  Phase  2. 
The  degradation  in  process  performance  illustrates  a  phenomenon  that 
occurs  inmost  organizations  when  they  are  faced  with  sudden  change  or 
extreme  stress.  For  a  period,  performance  and  internal  coordination 
may  deteriorate,  resulting  in  reduced  effectiveness. 

However,  change  or  stress  affects  some  organizations  more  than  others. 
This  is  confirmed  in  Figure  1,  which  shows  that  the  relative 
degradation  in  process  performance  during  Phase  2  was  much  greater  for 
the  Least  Effective  Groups. 

Finally,  in  Phase  3,  the  Most  Effective  groups  succeeded  in  a  complete 
and  rapid  recovery  back  to  the  level  of  their  initial  process 
performance,  despite  the  fact  that  this  phase  was,  in  effect,  a 
"pressure-overload"  situation.  On  the  other  hand,  under  pressure 
overload,  the  Least  Effective  groups  recovered  only  slightly,  and 
never  reached  their  initial  level  of  performance.  The  ability  of  the 
more  effective  groups  to  recover  rapidly  after  a  radical  change 
probably  accounts  for  much  of  their  ultimate  effectiveness.  This 
finding  illustrates  the  fact  that  some  organizations  "fold  up"  under 
change  and  pressure,  whereas  others  do  not.  More  important  for 
consideration  here  is  the  fact  that  the  deterioration  occurs  in  their 
performance  of  critical  processes.  A  vital  question  is  "Why  do  the 
processes  in  some  organizations  break  down  under  change  and  pressure 
while  they  do  not  do  so  nearly  as  much  in  other  organizations?" 

One  special  type  of  breakdown  involves  "aborted  decisions."  In 
complex  organizations,  where  many  decision  are  made  at  high  levels  but 
implemented  at  lower  ones,  numerous  opportunities  exist  for  breakdowns 
to  occur  between  the  point  of  decision  and  the  point  of  intended 
execution.  When  a  breakdown  in  organizational  communication  processes 
occurs,  a  decision  may  never  be  implemented  as  intended.  Such 
'•aborted  decisions"  can  have  serious  consequences  for  effectiveness. 

In  the  research  project  discussed  here,  "aborted  decisions"  were 
defined  as  those  completed  decisions  that  were  communicated  to  someone 
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is  necessary  in  order  for  effectiveness  to  be  achieved. 

These  data  provide  considerable  understanding  of  reasons  why  the 
effectiveness  of  many  organizations  is  reduced  when  radical  changes 
occur  in  their  environments  and  when  environmental  pressures  increase. 

Not  all  organizations  are  equally  susceptible  to  change  and  pressure. 
For  some,  process  deterioration  is  minor  and  temporary,  and  recovery 
is  rapid.  For  others,  deterioration  continues  with  pressure  and 
reduced  effectiveness  persists. 

The  results  of  this  research  are  clear.  The  finding  of  a  strong 
relationship  between  Organizational  Competence  and  Organizational 
Effectiveness  shows  that  the  Competence  displayed  by  command  and 
control  personnel  as  a  team  plays  a  most  potent  role  in  the  outcomes 
of  military  operations. 

Replication  of  Results 

Five  years  after  the  study  discussed  above,  the  same  study  was 
conducted  under  field  operational  conditions  with  12  battalion  battle 
staffs  in  one  U.S.  Army  division  in  Europe. 

The  results  were  essentially  the  same;  however,  the  statistical 
relationships  were  strengthened. 

Competence  in  Civilian  Organizations 

Aside  from  the  stresses  and  dangers  of  combat,  the  greatest  difference 
between  military  tactical  units,  crisis-management  organizations,  and 
conventional  civilian  organizations,  is  the  time  frame  within  which 
problems  occur  and  must  be  solved.  In  contrast  to  tactical  units  or 
crisis -management  organizations,  the  time  span  for  operations  and 
problems  in  other  types  of  organizations  may  extend  over  days,  weeks, 
months,  or  even  years,  and  problems  may  overlap  so  that  it  is  not 
always  possible  to  know  where  one  begins  and  other  ends.  In  combat 
and  certain  civilian  crisis  or  emergency  operations,  the  operations 
are  usually  more  clearly  demarcated  and  shorter  in  duration. 

These  differences  make  processes  in  nontactical  organizations  somewhat 
more  ambiguous,  often  complex,  and  sometimes  difficult  to  trace. 
Nevertheless,  the  seven  basic  functions,  or  processes,  that  must  be 
performed  by  any  organization  are  universal. 

One  study  will  illustrate  Organizational  Competence  within  civilian 
organizations.  In  a  national  study  of  social-service  organizations, 

31  local  agencies  nation-wide  were  intensively  analyzed  with  respect 
to  the  effects  of  structure,  climate  (work  context),  and  competence 
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(functions),  upon  judged  effectiveness. 

Correlation  between  overall  effectiveness  and  Competence  was  .86. 
these  agencies,  the  relationships  between  Reality  Testing  processes 
(Acquiring  information.  Communicating  Information;  and  Feedbac)t)  ,  and 
Effectiveness,  were  much  higher  than  relationships  between 
Adaptability  processes  (Decision  Making,  Communicating  Implementation, 
and  Executing  Actions)  and  Effectiveness.  This  merely  suggests  that 
in  social  service  agencies.  Acquiring  Information  functions  are  more 
contributory  to  overall  agency  effectiveness  than  Adaptability 
functions.  However,  both  are  important  and  the  reverse  configuration 
might  be  true  for  other  types  of  organizations. 

Integration,  which  was  analyzed  in  the  study  under  the  rubric  of 
"Group  Relations"  was  found  to  be  correlated  somewhat  less  (.45),  but 
is  significant  at  .05  level.  - 

ne.terminants 

In  this  study  of  social  service  agencies,  we  also  attempted  to 
identify  other  organizational  determinants  that  impact  upon 
Competence.  Two  major  components,  namely  Formal  Structure  and 
Organizational  Climate,  were  identified  as  potential  determinants. 
Based  upon  the  organizational  literature,  a  number  of  elements  within 
each  component  were  identified  and  measured  in  the  study.  In  a 
multiple  correlation  analysis  for  formal  structure  and  climate  with 
Organizational  Competence,  the  obtained  coefficient  (R)  was  .86  which 
is  high  and  very  significant.  However,  the  simple  correlations  (-.16 
and  .86  respectively)  show  that  structure  is  not  related  to  Competence 
in  any  significant  degree  and  that  climate  is  the  sole  contributor 
(73.5  percent)  to  the  variance  of  Competence. 

Thus,  when  climate  is  high  in  •' favorableness " ,  the  Competence  of 
agencies  is  also  high.  Since  Competence  is  related  to  the 
effectiveness  of  organizations,  the  enhancements  of  climate  may  also 
enhance  effectiveness  through  its  strong  impact  upon  Competence. 

Table  3 
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shows  the  relationships  between  variables  of  climate  and 
Organizational  Competence.  Organizational  goals,  organizational 
policies,  supervision,  and  communication  are  strongly  correlated  with 
Competence.  When  these  elements  are  high.  Competence  increases. 
Stability  of  work  environment  and  structuring  of  activities  are  high- 
moderate,  with  the  correlation  for  structuring  of  activities  being 
negative,  i.e.,  when  this  element  is  low.  Competence  is  high.  Agency 
practices  were  not  related  to  Competence  in  any  significant  way. 

The  results  for  Organizational  Competence  provide  some  significant  new 
understandings  of  the  performance  of  organizations,  both  military  and 
civilian.  Competence  measures  are  a  way  of  evaluating  specific 
activities  of  organizations  and  of  obtaining  estimates  of  performance 
that  will  permit  more  precise  understanding  of  the  causes  of 
effectiveness  --  or  the  lack  of  it. 

The  data  presented  here  have  also  demonstrated  that  the  climate  within 
an  organization  is  a  principal  determinant  of  its  Competence  --  when 
"climate"  is  carefully  defined  in  terms  of  specific,  meaningful 
elements . 
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CORRELATIONS  BETWEEN  VARIABLES  OF 
CLIMATE  AND  ORGANIZATIONAL  COMPETENCE 


VARIABLE 

R 

P 

AGENCY  GOALS 

.86 

<.01 

AGENCY  POLICIES 

.80 

<.01 

SUPERVISION 

.75 

<.01 

STRUCTURING  OF  ACTIVITIES 

-.59 

<.01 

AGENCY  PRACTICES 

-.27 

NS 

STABILITY  OF  WORK  ENVIRONMENT 

.55 

<.01 

AGENCY  COMMUNICATION 

.90 

<.01 

Oaof***  (reedofn  •  29. 
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Thus,  when  the  climate  factors  are  favorable,  personnel  are  able  to 
perform  the  required  organizational  processes  well  because  a  favorable 
climate  produces  a  work  force  at  all  levels  who  know  the  requirements 
of  their  respective  jobs  in  relation  to  goals  and  policies,  possess 
the  necessary  information  to  make  intelligent  and  appropriate 
decisions  and  to  perform  their  duties  in  accordance  with  such 
decisions,  and  possess  both  the  skills  and  the  motivation  to 
coordinate  their  activities  for  the  best  interest  of  the  organization. 


Competence  focusses  upon  the  internal  processes,  or  functions,  that 
enable  organizations  to  react  effectively  to  environmental  demands  or 
requirements  placed  upon  them  by  sources  critical  to  the 
organizations.  Such  sources  may  be  governmental  agencies  at  all 
levels,  boards,  citizen's  groups,  clients,  competitors,  unions, 
crises,  or  any  other  element  important  to  the  functioning  and  survival 
of  the  organization.  The  processes  which  comprise  Competence  must 
function  effectively  and  in  coordination  if  an  organization  is  to  be 
responsive  to  the  demands  placed  upon  it  by  these  critical  elements. 

When  the  processes  of  Competence  function  well,  an  organization: 

(1)  Acquires  the  information  it  needs  to  make  accurate  assessments  of 
conditions  within  its  environments; 


(2)  Processes  the  information  so  that  infoirmed  decisions  can  be  made 


(3)  Make  decisions  rationally;  and 

(4)  Executes  the  resulting  actions  and  programs  effectively  and 
efficiently. 

When  the  processes  do  not  function  well,  organizational  responses  are 
frequently  inefficient,  inappropriate,  and  ineffective. 

Thus,  it  is  apparent  that  Organizational  Competence  determines  the 
flexibility  and  responsiveness  of  an  organization.  High-quality 
performance  of  the  processes  make  it  possible  for  an  organization  to 
adapt  rapidly  and  effectively  to  changing  environmental  requirements. 

On  the  other  hand,  poor  performance  of  processes  leads  to 
organizational  rigidity,  which  is  characterized  by  slow  adaptation  to 
change,  stereotyped  responses  to  new  and  different  situations,  and 
ultimate  inability  to  satisfy  requirements  placed  upon  it. 


Improving  Organizational  Competence 

Organizational  Competence  and  its  integral  concepts  provided  bases  for 
a  working  framework,  or  model,  which  can  be  used  for  (1)  analyzing  the 
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functional  coinpetence  of  an  organization  and  its  critical  parts,  (2) 
for  identifying  dysfunctional  elements;  and  (3)  for  improving  an 
organization's  functioning  through  assessment,  development,  and 
training . 

The  problem  for  managers  and  other  leaders  is  to  make  operating 
personnel  strongly  aware  of  the  importance  of  organizational 
functions,  highly  sensitive  to  the  necessity  of  effective  performance 
of  the  processes,  and  proficient  in  their  execution.  In  short,  the 
performance  of  required  organizational  functions  should  be  as  much  a 
part  of  manager's  repertoire  as  any  other  aspect  of  his  technical 
performance . 

Although  it  is  not  proposed  as  a  panacea,  Organizational  Competence 
plays  a  major  role  in  the  performance  of  organization.  Accordingly, 
it  warrants  major  attention  in  efforts  to  improve  effectiveness. 

The  conceptual  model  of  Organizational  Competence  and  operational 
definitions  of  the  several  competence  processes  offer  sound  bases  for 
enhancing  organizational  effectiveness  through  several  ways  of 
improving  Competence . 

< 

The  best  ways  of  improving  Competence  are: 

( 1)  Organizational  Analysis  and  Assessment. 

(2)  Organizational  Design, 

(3)  Development  and  Training. 

Organizational  Analysis  and  Assessment 

The  processes  subsumed  under  Organizational  Competence  offer  potential 
for  the  assessment  and  diagnosis  for  organizational  functioning  and 
for  the  correction  of  dysfunctional  elements.  For  example,  it  is 
possible  to  specify  which  individuals,  positions,  or  organizational 
units  should  perform  each  process.  Such  specification  will  enable  the 
development  of  operating  techniques  and  training  uniquely  designed  to 
enhance  performance  of  each  process  by  each  individual  or  un^-t . 

It  is  possible  also  to  evaluate  positions,  individuals,  and  units  in 
terms  of  how  well  the  processes  are  performed  during  daily  operations 
or  in  training  simulations,  thus  permitting  identification  of  points 
within  the  organization  that  are  functional  or  dysfunctional  according 
to  the  quality  of  their  process  performance.  Identification  of 
dysfunctional  points  can  lead  to  corrective  action,  retraining,  or 
modification  of  the  duties  or  roles  of  a  position. 
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Finally,  the  elements  of  Competence  provided  a  workable  framework  for 
periodic  self-assessment  by  an  organization  or  its  sub-units. 

Training  exercises  followed  by  process-centered  after-action  reviews, 
critique,  and  self-assessment  by  an  organization  will  greatly  enhance 
its  Competence. 

Once  a  particular  process  has  been  identified  as  dysfunctional,  or 
poorly  performed,  it  will  then  be  possible  to  analyze  specific 
performances  related  to  the  process,  where  corrective  action  will  be 
required.  For  example,  if  an  assessment  indicates  that  executing 
actions  are  dysfunctional,  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  the 
execution  of  major  activities  to  determine  if  they  are  being  carried 
out  properly.  Or,  if  assessment  indicates  that  Communicating 
Information  is  faulty,  specific  communication  events  may  be  analyzed 
to  determine  where  deficiencies  occur.  Then,  corrective  action  may  be 
taken . 

Organizational  Desian 

The  way  in  which  an  organization  is  designed  can  have  far-reaching 
implications  for  the  quality  of  process  performance.  Organizational 
structure  --  lines  of  authority,  responsibility,  and  communication  -- 
can  either  enhance  or  impede  process  performance.  For  example,  every 
link  in  a  chain  of  authority  contains  potential  for  both  delay  and 
distortion  of  communication.  Therefore,  any  structure  that  consists 
of  numerous  hierarchical  levels  has  built-in  mechanisms  for  degrading 
the  quality  of  communication  --  unless  specific  techniques  or  roles 
for  facilitating  or  confirming  communication  are  designed  into  the 
organization . 

In  a  similar  vein,  an  organization  that  has  been  specially  designed 
for  a  specific  purpose,  or  one  that  makes  sense  according  to  the 
traditional  "logics  of  organization,”  may  never  function  effectively 
because  special  process  requirements  related  to  particular  objectives 
were  not  taken  into  account.  Structures  that  are  most  conducive  to 
process  performance  will  vary  according  to  the  missions,  objectives, 
and  anticipated  activities  of  the  organizations.  Ideally,  process 
requirements  should  be  determined  prior  to  design  of  the  organization 
and  process  considerations  will  be  taken  into  account  with  the  more 
usual  operational  aspects.  In  reality,  process  considerations  are 
taken  into  account  all  too  frequently  after  task  organizations  have 
been  designed  on  the  basis  of  operational  requirements  alone. 

Consideration  of  process  requirements  in  the  design  of  organizations 
may  lead  to  the  establishment  of  special  units  or  sections  that  are 
specifically  charged  with  responsibility  for  performance  of  certain 
processes.  One  example  of  such  special  units  is  a  department  that  is 
charged  with  responsibility  for  acquiring  information  on  the  economic 
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climate  and  identifying  elements  that  can  impact  upon  the  activities 
of  the  organization. 


Training  and  Development 

Although  problems  and  objectives  differ  according  to  types,  purposes, 
and  missions  of  organizations,  the  processes  that  comprise  Competence 
are  universal.  Accordingly,  the  question  is  not  whether  the  processes 
occur;  they  must  be  performed  to  some  degree  in  any  organization  that 
is  at  all  functional.  Rather,  the  question  involves  how  well  the 
processes  are  executed  and  how  they  are  coordinated  to  produce  total, 
integrated  organizational  performance. 

Since  organizational  processes  are  more  or  less  inevitable,  an  equally 
important  issue  is  whether  the  processes  of  an  organization  will  be 
allowed  to  operate  tinmonitored  and  uncontrolled,  or  whether  personnel 
will  be  specifically  trained,  both  individually  and  collectively,  to 
perform  and  control  them  properly. 

Enhancement  of  Organizational  Competence  can  be  accomplished  best 
through  training  and  development  efforts  that  include: 

(1)  Individual  cognitive  skill  training; 

(2)  Experiential  team  training  conducted  under  simulated  or  field 
c  ond i t i ons ;  and 

(3)  Internal  developmental  efforts  based  upon  analyses  of  process 
performance  of  the  organization,  continuing  assessment  of  competence 
performance,  and  periodic  training  conducted  in  tandem  with  other 
operational  training  programs. 
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by  the  entire  network  of  antecedent  relationships  and  responses.  This 
suggests  that  Organizational  Competence  can  best  be  improved  by 
efforts  that  focus  upon  developing  the  organization  as  a  system,  that 
is,  team  training  of  all  key  personnel  together,  rather  than  skill 
development  with  isolated  individuals. 

The  processes  that  occur  within  organizations  have  been  neglected 
when,  in  fact,. they  are  critical  determinants  of  effectiveness.  The 
conceptual  framework  embodied  in  Organizational  Competence  provides 
one  productive  means  for  overcoming  this  limitation  in  both  research 
and  application. 


Relationship  of  Competence  Model  to  Other  Military  Models 

Two  examples  of  how  the  Competence  Model  relates  to  an  overall 
Training  Model  and  the  Tactical  Decision  Making  Model  are  shown  in 
Figures  3  and  4.  Although  displayed  linearly,  these 
activities/processes  sometimes  occur  simultaneously. 
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BATTLE  STAFF  EFFECTIVENESS  TRAINING  MODEL 


Figure  3 
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INTRODUCTION 


PURPOSE 


The  purpose  of  this  document  is  to  describe  procedures  for  analyzing  and 
assessing  the  functioning  of  battle  staffs  under  simulated  or  field  training  ^ondmons. 
The  docLent  is  designed  to  be  a  training  aid  and  relerence  lor  assessors  ol  battle 
staff  functioning.  Use  without  formal  instruction  or  guidance  is  not  recommended. 


CONCEPT 

The  highly  turbulent,  fluid,  and  unpredictable  conditions  of  present  and  future 
battlefields  dictate  that  every  combat  unit  must  possess  the  capability  to  searc  ou  . 
accurately  identify,  and  correctly  interpret  the  properties  ol  operational  situations. 
Furthermore,  a  combat  unit  must  be  able  to  solve  problems  arising  in  these  situations 
and  respond  flexibly  to  rapidly  changing  operational  requirements. 

This  role  of  the  combat  unit  as  a  problem-solving,  decision-making,  action¬ 
taking  system  points  up  the  battle  staff  as  the  brain  and  nervous  system  of  a  unit, 
acquiring  information  from  various  sources,  collating  all  information,  making  decisions 
concerning  actions  to  be  taken,  and  communicating  appropriate  instructions  to 
per™^h0  are  in  contact  with  opposmg  forces.  The  extent  to  which  this  command 
and  control  system  performs  flexibly,  efficiently,  and  effectively  is  a  principal 
determinant  of  the  ability  of  a  unit  to  achieve  its  tactical  objectives. 

The  analysis  and  assessment  of  battle  staff  functioning  during  unit  field  or 
simulator  training  makes  it  possible  to  identify  strengths  - 

indicating  performance  areas  in  which  battle  staffs  may  require  additional  ^struction 
and  training.  In  addition,  assessment  results  may  be  used  as  criteria  for  ludging  both 
base-line  performance  and  improvement  of  battle-staff  functioning  across  repea  e 
training  experiences. 

The  general  concept  for  assessing  battle  staff  functioning  involves  analysis  and 
evaluation  of  the  processes  used  by  a  battle  staff  to  accomplish  the  unit  s  missions. 
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objecuves  or  purposes.  Procedures  to  be  used  will  be  described  in  a  later 
■'Procedures"  section. 


BACKGROUND 

The  adequacy  with  which  a  unit  performs  certain  critical  processes  that 
rontribute  to  eVcUveness  has  been  termed  “Organizational  Competence.  Where 
Tect";^^^^^  final  outcome  -  extent  of  mission  accomplishment  achievement 

of  objectives  etc  -  Competence  is  the  abUity  of  a  unit  to  perform  the  critical 
of  object  ves.  etc.  ^  (processes)  that  lead  to  the  achievement  of  Effectiveness. 

S  i 

positive  impacts  upon  mission  accomplishment. 

’“rrrrsss  -arrs  q«9“" 
“= Si"  s  sssrssrs  - - 

pXss  performance  depends  upon  teamwork  and  the 

responsibilities  and  activities.  Organizational  competence  is  an  attribute  of  units  an 
not  of  individual  personnel. 

The  development  of  Organizational  Competence  by  a 
cavnArtPd  to  result  in  ( 1 )  a  more  smoothly  functioning  command  and  control  team. 

(2)  adiustment  to  changes  in  taaical  situations  with  a  f 

effort,  or  reduced  effectiveness;  and  (3)  maintenance  of  higher  levels  of  effectiven 
under  the  pressures  of  combat. 


ORGANIZATIONAL  PROCESSES 

Organizational  Competence  depends  upon  the  skUls  of  command  and  control 
personnel  in  adquiring  and  interpreting  information:  making  proper  choices 
conSng  to  whom  acquired  information  is  to  be  communicated,  as  well  as 
Smmunicating  accurately  and  completely;  making  decisions  ways  to  »pe 

^h  unusual  or  unanticipated  situations:  and  ezecutmg  from  such 

decisions  -  all  performed  at  high  levels  of  proficiency  and  ^“■"Seated 

some  technological  assists,  such  as  data-processing  equipment 
sensors  or  communication  devices,  may  be  available,  the  payoff  in  Competen 
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uliimaielv  reduces  lo  ihe  judgments  and  actions  of  key  personnel  in  performing 
certain  critical  organizational  processes,  both  individuaUy  and  collectively. 


In  a  series  of  studies  conducted  in  both  simulated  and  field  settings,  seven 
organizational  functions,  or  processes,  were  found  to  be  critical  h> 
OrganizationalCompetence  and.  therefore,  to  combat  effeaiveness.  The  organizational 
orocesses  found  to  be  critical  include  most  of  the  funaions  performed  by  Command 
an^Sntrol  personnel  in  any  organization.  Stated  in  general  terms,  the  processes  are: 


( 1 )  Sensing  --  The  acquisition  of  information  concerning  the  environments, 
both  external  and  internal  lo  the  organization,  that  are  significant 
for  the' effective  accompUshmenl  of  objectives.  Examples  of  significant 
external  environments  are  the  battle-field,  higher  organizational 
levels,  adjacent  units,  weather,  etc..  The  specific  charaaer  of  Sensmg 
artivities  that  may  be  required  can  differ  according  lo  the  type  of 
unit,  its  mission,  and  the  particular  environments  that  are  significant 
to  it.  However,  whatever  their  specific  nature,  all  Sensing  activities 
involve  seeking,  receiving,  acquiring,  processing  and  interpreting 
information.  They  are  those  activities  through  which  an  organization 
obtains  as  accurate  an  understanding  as  possible  of  all  of  the 
environments  in  which  it  must  function  and  of  the  requirements 
that  must  be  met  in  order  for  it  to  accomplish  its  mission. 

(2 )  r^mmunicating  Information  -  those  activities  whereby  information 
which  has  been  sensed  is  transmitted  within  the  organization  to  those 
individuals  who  should  know  about  it  or  act  upon  it.  This  process 
involves  both  the  initial  transmission  of  information  by  those  who 
have  sensed  it  originally  and  the  dissemination  of  the  information 
throughout  the  organization  to  those  individuals  who  need  it  for 
effective  performance  of  their  duties.  Most  important,  the  process 
also  includes  "discussion  and  interpretation"  "  those  communicative 
acts  through  which  the  members  of  an  organization  attempt  to 
clarify  information  and  its  meaning  and  to  determine  the  imphcations 

of  the  information. 

(3)  necision  Making  —  the  deliberative  acts  of  one  or  more  persons  which 
lead  lo  a  conclusion  that  some  action  should  be  taken  by  the 
organization.  The  decision-making  process  is  not  limited  to  those 
tactical  decisions  made  by  a  commander ,  but.  rather  it  inclu  es 
decisions,  however  large  or  small,  made  by  any  member  of  a  command 

groujp  or  battle  staff. 

(4)  Stiihiliring  -  those  actions  intended  to  maintain  organiaaUonal  stability 
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or  unit  integrity,  or  to  prevent  internal  disruptions  and  negative 
side  effects  that  might  result  from  on-going  mission-related  actions 
or  changes  in  such  actions;  also  actions  intended  to  ad.ust  procedures 
Tr  inlernal  activities  so  as  to  accomodate  to  changes  tn  m.ss, on-related 

activities. 

( 5 )  rnmmnnicating  Imnlementation  -  those  activities  through  which 

decisions  and  the  requirements  resulting  from  deasions  are 
communicated  to  those  individuals  or  units  who  must  implement 
the  decisions.  In  addition  to  the  straightforward  transmission  of 
directives,  plans,  orders,  and  instructions,  the  process  includes 
"discussion  and  interpretation"  -  those  two-way  communicative  acts 
through  which  clarification  of  requirements  is  achieved  and 
implications  for  aaions  are  discussed.  Of  particular  importance  m 
this  process  are  the  activities  of  "linking"  individuals,  who  relay 
instructions  between  the  original  decision  maker  and  personnel  wh 
ultimately  implement  the  decision. 

(6)  rnning  Actions  -  those  actions  through  which  a  unit  copes  with  its 
environments  and  with  changes  therein.  Activities  involving  direct 
execution  of  actions  against  target  environments.  This  process  is 
orimarily  concerned  with  the  actual  execution  of  actions  at  points  ol 
contact  with  the  target  environments  and  with  how  such  actions  are 

carried  out. 

(7)  Feedback  -  those  activities  of  the  organization  intended  to  provide  it 
with  inf  or  mation  about  the  results  and  outcomes  of  actions  taken 

so  that  the  unit  can  learn  from  its  successes  and  mistakes  and  adjust 

future  activities  accordingly. 

For  any  particular  problem,  event,  or  situation,  the  seven  processes  are 
conceived  to  occur  in  the  sequence  shown  above.  This  sequence  is  called  th 
"Adaptive-Coping  Cycle.”  Thus,  when  a  problem  arises  or  a  change  occurs  m  the 
envCmeS.  the  oreanikation  first  must  sense  the  problem  or  change,  followed  by 
communication  of  the  sensed  information,  making  of  decisions  concerning  how  to  cope 
with  the  problem  or  change,  and  so  on  through  the  cycle. 

Of  course,  in  actual  practice,  the  cycle  is  not  always  so  clearcut  or 
straightforward.  It  tends  to  operate  erraticaUy.  with  much  redundan^  an 
backtracking  at  many  points.  Nevertheless,  there  is  i^ai 

processes  which  occur  later  in  the  cycle  are  dependent  upon  the  quahty  »  fho=e  “ 
occur  earlier,  eg.,  the  quality  of  decisions  depends  upon  the  amount  ° 

information  available  to  decision  makers  -  upon  the  amount  and  quahty  of 
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c"n“c“eS“lo  Luion  makers/ Simaarly.  Ihe  quality  of  “P* 

the  environment  depends  upon  obvious  conclusion 

?rt“Tirmrm%TrectivenesT?erui  es  that  all  processes  be  performed  equally  well.  It 
f  eanT zr  he  correciiorr  of  dysfunctional  processes  will  result  in  improvement 
ZZrZ  pJZss'';erfor mance  J.  therefore,  will  contribute  to  improved 

effectiveness. 


INDICATORS  OF  QUALITY 

Comoelence  is  concerned  with  the  quality  of  process  performance  witl^  ^ 

offprfivpnp«;s  The  critical  requirement  IS  quality,  le.. ^  /  r 

performed  "Xhe  following  criteria  illustrate  the  qualitative  requiremen  s  o 
process: 

( 1 )  Sensing 


(a) 


(b) 

(c) 

(d) 

(e) 


Accurate  detection  of  all  available  information  including  active 
seeking  of  information  from  higher  and  lower  levels  as  well  as  all 
available  battlefield  intelligence. 

Correct  interpretation  of  all  detected  information. 

Aerate  dis^iminalion  between  relevant  and  irrelevant  t^ormat.on. 
Relevance  to  mission,  task,  or  problem  of  all  attempts  to  obta 

information.  .  ^  ^ 

Accurate  and  relevant  processing  of  acquired  information. 


(2)  r.nmmunicating  Information 


(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

(d) 

(e) 


Accurate  transmission  of  relevant  information. 

Sufficient  completeness  in  transmission  to  achieve  u  an 
adequate  understanding  by  recipient. 

Timely  transmission  of  information.  , 

Correct  determination  of  whether  information  shou 
transmitted. 

Transmission  to  appropriate  recipients. 


(3)  Decision  Making 

(a)  Timeliness  of  decisions  in  view  of  available  information. 
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(b)  Correctness  of  decisions  in  view  of  circumstances  and  available 
information. 

(c)  Consideration  in  the  decision  process  of  all  contingencies, 
alternatives,  and  possibilities. 

Communicating  Implementation 

(a)  Accurate  transmission  of  directives,  orders,  and  instructions. 

(b)  Transmission  to  appropriate  recipient. 

(c)  Sufficient  completeness  to  communicate  adequate  and  full  under¬ 
standing  of  actions  required. 

(d)  Timely  transmission  of  directives,  orders,  and  instructions  in  view 
of  both  available  information  and  the  action  requirements  of 
recipients. 

(5)  Actions:  Stabilizing.  Coning,  and  Feedback 

(a)  Correctness  of  action  in  view  of  both  the  operational  circumstances 
and  the  decision  or  order  from  which  the  action  derives. 

(b)  Timeliness  of  the  action  in  view  of  both  the  current  circumstances 
and  the  decision  or  order  from  which  the  action  derives. 

(c)  Correctness  of  choice  of  target  for  the  action. 

(d)  Adequacy  of  execution  of  the  action 

The  organizational  processes  that  have  been  discussed  constitute  a  basic 
framework  for  analyzing  some  of  the  more  intangible  but  exceedingly  important 
aspects  of  combat  unit  performance.  Use  of  the  framework  makes  it  possible  to  assess 
the  quality  of  performance  of  command  groups  and  battle  staffs,  identify  processes 
which  are  dysfunctional  or  poorly  performed:  identify  strengths  and  weaknesses  in 
unit  process  performance  and  determine  sources  of  deficiencies;  identify  individua  s. 
groups,  or  units  in  which  process  performance  requires  improvement;  and.  in  general, 
to  assess  command  and  staff  performance  in  a  manner  that  produces  sound  and 
credible  bases  for  feedback  or  training.  Similarly,  the  framework  provides  a  credible 
basis  for  clarifying  staff  roles  and  developing  teamwork  within  battle  staffs. 
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ANALYZING  BATTLE  STAFF  FUNCTIONING 


This  seaion  begins  the  "how  to"  part  of  this  guide.  In  remaining  sections, 
information  and  guidance  needed  to  conduct  process  observations  and  assessments 
will  be  provided.  However,  it  is  important  to  note  that  only  the  basic  information  is 
provided  This  information  must  be  supplemented  by  (1)  thorough  understanding  o 
combat  units,  especially  command  and  staff  functions  in  combat  operations;  and  (2) 
sound  but  critical  application  of  observational  skills.  If  not  obtained  through  training 
and  experience,  some  understanding  of  operations  of  combat  units  may  be  acquired 
from  field  manuals  appropriate  for  the  units  to  be  analyzed. 

Throughout  the  remaining  sections,  the  typical  miUtary  unit  used  to  illustrate 
definitions  and  procedures  will  be  the  battalion  or  a  combined  arms  task  force 
However,  with  appropriate  modifications,  the  definitions  and  procedures  may  e 
applied  to  units  of  any  size,  level,  or  configuration. 


A  GENERAL  FRAMEWORK  FOR  ANALYSIS 


The  analysis  of  battle  staff  performance  involves  ( 1 )  observation  of  an 
organization  under  operational,  or  simulated  operational,  conditions;  (2)  identification 
of  trends,  consistencies,  and  critical  events  in  the  performance  of  organizational  ^ 
processes-  (3)  making  judgments  about  how  weU  the  processes  are  performed;  an. 
identification  of  reasons  and  sources  of  such  performance,  with  special  emphasis  upon 
dysfunctional  performance. 


To  make  such  judgments,  an  assessor  will  require  a  general  framework  of 
questions  for  addressing  what  he  is  observing  and  some  specific  criteria  lor  evaluating 
observed  processes.  Following  are  general  questions  to  be  addressed  in  assessing 
process  performance. 


Sensing 

-  Was  all  information  that  was  available  to  the  organization  obtained  by  it? 

-  Were  attempts  to  obtain  information  relevant  and  effective? 

-  Was  acquired  information  processed,  integrated,  recorded,  and  stored  so  as 

to  have  maximum  utility? 
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-  Was  correct  interpretation  placed  upon  inl'ormation  that  was  obtained/ 

-  In  view  of  the  information  available  to  the  organization,  was  a  correct 
assessment  made  of  it? 

-  Was  sensing  performed  effectively  at  all  levels? 
rnmmunicating  Information 

-  Was  information  sensed  by  the  organization  communicated  to  everyone 
who  needed  it  when  they  needed  it? 

-  Was  communication  of  information  complete,  accurate,  and  timely. 

-  Was  comm'unication  of  information  efficient? 


Decision-Making 

-  Was  all  relevant  available  information  used  in  decision-making? 

-  Were  the  decisions  made  at  each  level  correct  in  view  of  information 
available  to  decision-makers? 

-  Were  decisions  timely? 

Stabilizing 

-  When  decisions  were  made,  were  Iheir  potenlial  effecls  upon  the  organization 
taken  into  account  and  actions  taken  to  counter  any  negative  effects 

or  to  prevent  excessive  turbuiance? 

-  Were  internal  operations  or  organizational  arrangements  adjusted 
appropriately  to  accomodate  new  decisions,  developments,  or  requirements. 

-  Were  unit  procedures  and  practices  sufficiently  flexible  to  enable  the  unit  to 
adjust  its  activities  easily  to  changed  conditions  and  situations? 

rnmmunicating  Implementation 

-  After  decisions,  was  communication  about  implementation  requirements 

complete,  accurate  and  timely?  . 

-  Did  all  communication  links  between  decision  makers  and  executing 

personnel  function  effectively  and  efficiently? 

-  Was  everyone  informed  who  should  have  been  informed  about 
implementation  decisions  and  requirements? 

Cooing  Actions 

-  Was  execution  of  actions  correct  and  effective? 

-  Were  the  actions  executed  in  accord  with  the  intent  of  the  decisions  an 
plans  from  which  they  derived? 
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-  Were  all  actions  leading  from  decisions  actually  carried  out,  i.e.,  were  there 
any  aborted  decisions? 

-  What  were  the  effects  of  aborted  decisions  and  plans? 


Feedback 

-  Was  action  taken  to  obtain  information  about  the  outcomes  of  decisions  or 
actions? 

-  Was  information  obtained  in  follow-ups  used  to  modify  activities  or 
make  new  plans  or  decisions? 

From  the  above  general  questions,  it  can  be  seen  that  process  analysis  involves 
two  procedures: 

( 1 )  Correct  classification  of  organizational  processes,  and 

(2)  Assessment  of  the  quality  of  performance  of  each  process. 

The  remainder  of  this  guide  is  devoted  to  procedures  to  be  used  in  classifying 
and  assessing  observed  processes. 
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PROCEDURES  FOR  IDENTIFYING  AND  CLASSIFYING 
PROCESSES  IN  OPERATIONAL  CONTEXTS 


DEFINE  THE  ‘ORGANIZATION’ 

The  first  step' in  preparing  to  make  process  observations  is  to  identify  and 
define  the  "organization"  whose  processes  will  be  assessed.  This  is  necessary  because 
operational  definition  of  the  seven  organizational  processes  requires  specific 
knowledge  of  the  boundaries  of  the  organization  to  be  observed.  For  example,  as  ’’Ihe 
organization."  an  Army  battalion  would  include  all  levels,  personnel,  and  units 
normally  included  in  the  table  of  organization  and  it  would  be  possible  to  conduct  a 
process  assessment  of  the  entire  unit,  if  sufficient  observers  were  available.  However, 
much  more  frequently,  process  assessments  will  be  made  of  constricted 
"organizations."  such  as  a  battle  staff  (battalion  commander,  staff,  and  company 
commanders)  or  a  command  group  (battalion  commander  and  staff).  For  the  purposes 
of  process  assessment,  these  smaller  segments  would  constitute  "the  organization"  and 
the  points  of  interaction  between  these  groups  and  higher,  lower,  and  adjacent  levels 
would  be  the  boundaries  of  the  organization  to  be  observed.  It  will  be  extremely 
important  to  carefully  define  the  "organization'’  that  will  be  observed  and  to  identify 
the  boundaries  of  the  observed  "organization."  Observations  and  assessments  of 
processes  should  be  made  only  within  or  at  the  boundaries  of  the  identified 
organization. 


After  defining  the  boundaries  of  the  organization  to  be  observed,  identify  all 
key  elements  within  the  organization.  "Key  elements"  are  positions,  personnel,  or 
units  which  will  be  focal  points  in  the  flow  of  information,  decisions,  and  actions 
during  operations.  For  example,  in  a  battalion  command  group,  the  key  elements  will 
probably  be  the  commander.  SI.  S2.  S3.  S4.  and  FSCOORD.  Additional  key  elements 
may  be  the  Executive  Officer  and  Air  Liason  Officer.  Other  elements  should  not  be 
ignored;  however,  key  elements  will  be  the  main  focal  points  for  observation. 
Advance  identification  of  probable  key  elements  will  enable  observers  to.  station 
themselves  strategically  in  the  TOC  so  as  to  be  more  likely  to  observe  critical  events 
and  to  trace  the  evolution  of  processes  through  the  organization. 
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OPERATIONAL  DEFINITIONS 


In  order  lo  assess  process  performance  within  contexts  of  combat  operations, 
the  most  difficult  problem  is  to  identify  and  accurately  classify  processes  while  they 
are  occurring.  This  requires  translation  of  the  general  process  definitions,  which 
appeared  in  an  earlier  section  of  this  guide,  to  specific  actions  applicable  lo  simulated 
or  real  combat  operations  and  the  ability  lo  discriminate  between  the  different 
processes 

Operational  definitions  that  may  be  used  for  identifying  the  seven  processes, 
appear  in  appendix  B.  In  them,  "organization"  refers  lo  "the  organization"  under 
observation,  as  discussed  in  the  preceding  section,  and  "player"  refers  to  individuals 
who  occupy  positions  within  the  organization.  Thus  when  a  battle  staff  is  the 
organization",  "players"  are  members  of  the  battle  staff  only. 
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CONCLUSION 


The  processes  subsumed  under  Organizaiional  Compeience  ofler 
potential  for  the  assessment  and  diagnosis  of  organizational  functioning  and 
for  the  correction  of  dysfunctional  elements. 

It  is  possible  to  evaluate  positions,  individuals,  and  units  in  terms  of 
how  well  the  processes  are  performed  during  daily  operations  or  in  training 
simulations,  thus  permitting  identification  of  points  within  the  battle  stafl  or 
the  organization  that  are  functional  or  dysfunctional  according  to  the  quality 
of  their  process  performance.  Identification  of  dysfunctional  points  can  lead 
to  corrective  action,  retraining,  or  modification  of  the  duties  or  roles  of  a 
position. 

In  addition,  the  elements  of  Competence,  ie.,  the  processes,  provide  a 
workable  framework  for  periodic  self-assessment  by  an  organization  or  its 
sub-units.  Training  eiercises  followed  by  process-centered  after-action 
Reviews,  critique,  and  self-assessment  by  an  organization  or  battle  stall  will 
greatly  enhance  its  Compeience. 

Enhancement  of  Organizational  Compeience  can  be  accomplished  best 
through  training  and  development  efforts  that  include; 

( 1 )  Individual  cognitive  skill  training,  pertaining  to  organizational 
functions,  processes,  their  definitions,  and  their  criteria. 

(2)  Experiential  team  training  conducted  under  simulated  or  lield 
conditions,  with  after-action  review,  feedback,  and  analysis. 

(3)  Internal  development  efforts  based  upon  analysis  of  process 
performance  of  the  organization,  continuing  assessment  of 
compeience  performance,  and  periodic  training  conducted  in 
tandem  with  other  operational  training  programs. 

^  ■ 

In  all  instances,  the  essential  questions  to  be  answered  during  the 
analysis  of  Organizational  Competence  (ie..  process  analysis)  are: 

( 1 )  Overall,  in  relation  to  Criteria  for  Assessing  Quality  of  Process 
Performance  (Appendix  C).  how  well  was  each  process 
performed? 

(2)  What  were  significant  instances  of  dysfunctional  performance. 
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(3)  What  processes  were  consistently  inadequate? 

H)  What  impact  did  any  noted  dysfunctional  processes  have  upon 
combat  operations  and  outcomes? 

In-depth  understanding  of  the  concepts,  processes,  definitions,  and 
criteria  for  both  classification  and  assessment  that  were  described  in  this 
guide  will  make  process  analyses  more  likely  to  be  successful.  Of  course, 

combat-arms  eipenence  and  In-depth  famlJiarlty  yx'ith  batUe-staff  and 

battalion  combat  operations  Is  essential. 

The  only  means  of  becoming  proficient  is  practice  in  observing  and 
assessing  actual  battle  staffs  engaged  in  simulator -based  or  field  operational 
training. 

Materials  appearing  in  appendices  are  designed  to  provide  additional 
background  (Appendix  A),  definitions  (Appendices  B  and  C).  and  basic  forms 
for  use  in  conducting  process  analyses  (Appendices  D.  E,  and  F)., 


POTENTIAL  USES  FOR  GUIDE  AND  MATERIALS 
1.  Analysis  and  Assessment 

A.  Observation  and  analysis  by  consultant  and/or  in-house 
observers. 

1 .  Method  -  Observation  and  scoring  (Process  Assessment 
Form.  Appendii  D). 

B.  Battle  Staff  Self-Assessment 

1.  Method  -  ''Ouick-Fix”  --  (Organizational  Competence 
Survey.  Short  Form,  Appendii  E);  feedback  of  results; 
Battle  Staff  After -Action  Review;  Identification  of 
corrective  actions  or  training  needs. 

2.  Method  -  "Comprehensive  Self-Analysis"  --  (Organiza¬ 
tional  Self-Assessment  Form.  Long  Form.  Appendix  F); 
feedback  of  results;  Battle  Staff  After-Action  Review; 
Identification  of  corrective  actions  or  training  needs. 
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11. 


Identification  of  Training  Needs. 


A.  Analysis  of  Process  Performance 

I  Identification  of  strengths  and  weaknesses. 

2.  Determination  of  causes. 

3.  Determination  of  how  to  improve  through  training. 

4.  Determination  of  training  content. 

3.  Determination  of  training  methods. 

III.  Training  and  Development  Procedures. 

A.  Conduct  analysis  (observation  of  self-assessment). 

B.  Feedback  results  of  analysis. 

C.  Identify  training  needs. 

D  Formal  Training  -  Individual  Cognitive  Skill  Training. 

Experiential  Training. 

E.  Development  based  on  simulation  and  field  training  with 
feedback. 
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BATTLE  STAFF  EFFECTIVENESS 
OBSERVER/CONTROLLER  TRAINING 


APPENDICES 

GUIDE  FOR  ANALYZING  AND  ASSESSING 
BATTLE  STAFF  FUNCTIONS 


COURSE  REFERENCE 
MATERIAL 
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APPENDIX  A 


FACTORS  JN  ORGANIZATIONAL  EFFECTIVENESS 
Joseph  A.  Olmstead 


Most  attempts  to  improve  organizational  performance  tend  to  be  acbons  toward  the 
replacement  of  key  individuals;  modifications  in  structure;  or  the  development  of  new 
technology  in  the  form  of  equipment,  computers,  and  systems.  At  one  fame  or  another, 
each  of  ^ese  romodies  may  ba  mquimd;  howayar,  all  IraqoanUy. 
applied  because  they  are  the  most  obvious  when,  in  fact,  the  real  problems  may 

circumstances  suggest  that  present  ways  of  thinking  about  organizations  may 
ba  se?ou“y  rdaquate.  Benni,  (1966.  pp.  34.63),  probably  tba  most  arbculala  cnUc  of 
organizatioLl  theory,  contends  that  the  traditional  approaches  are  out  of 
enferging  view  of  organizations  as  adaptive,  problem-solving  syste^,  and  that  oonven- 
io^af  sfudies  of  effectiveness  are  not  sensitive  to  the  crifacal  needs  of  ojamza^ions  to 
cone  with  external  stress  and  change.  According  to  Bennis.  the  usual  methods  o 
evSuating  effecUveness  provide  static  indicators  of  certain  output  characteristics,  such  as 
pefCa^ce  o^satis^  without  showing  the  processes  by  which  the  org^a  ion 

searches  for  adapts  to.  and  solves  its  changing  problems.  Yet,  without  ^dersUnding 
these  dynan^ic  processes,  knowledge  about  organizational  behavior  is  woefully  inadequate^ 
A^ew  other  writers  have  recognized  the  importance  of  the  adaptive  processes  s 
by  an  organization.  For  one.  Altman  (1966)  contends  that  perfomance 
Should  be^viewed  from  a  much  larger  perspective-to.  include  soKialled  process  variables 
as  intrinsic  antecedents  of  performance  outputs.  He  says.  “We  reject 
to  organizational  performance  solely  from  a  ‘black  box’  point  of  view,  but  P^opose 
instead.  I  strategy  of  research  that  peers  into  the  box  and 

sequential  development  of  performance  as  it  progresses  from  input  to  output  (1966  p.  84). 

^  This  swing  to  a  process  emphasis  by  such  respected  theorists  as  Bennis  and  Altinan. 
along  with  Parsons  (1960).  Selznick  (1957).  and  others,  signals  a  significant  ^^P' 
ment  in  ways  of  thinking  about  organizations.  It  has  finally  become  apparent  t^^at  ^ 
organizations,  as  with  people,  it  is  necessary  to  focus  attention  upon 
an  organization  is  an  adaptive  equilibrium-seeking  organism,  the  proceses 
adaptation  occurs  are  a  significant  subject  for  analysis.  It  is.  therefore.  ^ 

precisely  how  these  processes  contribute  to  overaU  effectiveness.  It 

to  understand  what  factors  influence  functioning  of  the  processes  and  what  determines 
wthin  a  particular  organization,  whether  the  processes  can  resist  disruption  under  pres- 

sure  arising  from  the  environment.  ,  ,  ,  ^ 

One  Ljor  barrier  to  accomplishing  these  objectives  has  been  a  lack  of  concepts  ^at 

are  both  amenable  to  systematic  research  and  useful  for  organization^  di^os«  ^d 
development.  At  HumRRO,  efforts  to  overcome  this  bamer  have  centered  around  several 
concepts  that  are  subsumed  under  the  rubric  of  “Organizational  Competence. 

'Sie  conceptual  framework  derives  from  the  view  that  one  of  the  most  enfaed 
factors  in  the  effectiveness  of  any  organization  is  its  abflity  to  sense  ch^ng^ 
external  and  internal  environments,  to  process  the  information  sensed.^  P 

operations  to  the  sensed  changes.  The  abflity  of  the  organization  to 
functions  is  what  is  meant  by  “Organizational  Competence”-the  capacity  of  an  organiza 
tion  to  cope  wiUi  continuously  changing  environments. 
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R  is  further  conceived  that  “Competence”  is  a  major  determinant  of  Organizational 
Effectiveness  Where  “Effectiveness”  is  the  final  outcome  (mission  accomplishment,  pro¬ 
ductivity  etc  )  Competence  is  the  ability  of  the  organization  to  perfomi  ^he  criUcaJ 
ductivity,  ®  ^  nrocesses  that  lead  to  achievement  of  effectiveness.  Uhen  the 

operational  u  •  ^^^ce  are  handled  well,  they  enable  an  organization  to  be 

ef7e?tSe  When  handled  pooriy.  they  may  negate  many  of  the  positive  effects  contributed 

by  and  practical  purposes,  it  was  necessary  to  analyze  the  concept  of 

Competence  into  identifiable  components  and.  then,  to  operationalize  these  components. 

Four  componente^w^^e^fmally  evd^^^  with  problem-solving  abUity  which,  in  turn. 

depends  upon  flexibility  of  the  organization.  FlexibUity  is  Uie  capacity  to 
learn  through  experience,  to  change  with  changing  internal  and  external 

circumstances.  ,  .  , 

(2)  Reality-Testing.  The  organization  must  develop  adequate  techniques  for 

determining  the  realities  of  its  situations,  for  determining  the  real  prop¬ 
erties  of  its  environments.  Accurate  sensing  of  the  environments  is  essential 

before  adaptability  can  occur.  i  •  a 

(31  Identity.  AdaptabDity  requires  that  an  organization  ‘  know  who  it  is  and 

what  it  is  to  do."  Identity  involves:  , 

(a)  The  extent  to  which  the  organizational  goals  are  understood  and 

accepted  by  personnel. 

(b)  The  extent  to  which  the  organization  is  perceived  accurately  by  its 

(c)  ThreTtent  to  which  there  is  involvement  with  the  organization  and 

with  its  goals.  .  , 

(41  Integration.  The  extent  to  which  structure  and  function  are  maintained 
^  under  sfrels,  and  the  relationships  among  sub-units  are  such  that  coordina¬ 
tion  is  maintained  and  various  units  do  not  work  at  cross  purposes.  ^ 

Three  of  the  components-AdaptabUity.  Reality-Testing,  and  Identity-are  Bedims 
(1966)  criteria  of  organizational  health.  The  fourth  component-Integration-was  added  m 
order  to  cover  wha"  was  considered  to  be  an  especially  critical  aspect  of  organizational 

perto^ance^t  ^  -operationdiz*"  the  componenta.  Building  upon  Bennie' 

notion  ot  adaptability,  Scheln  (1965)  says  evety  osgt^aauon  ^ 

“Adaotive-Coding  Cycle”  in  oider  to  adapt  to  changes  m  its  environments.  This  cycle 
consists  of  six  steps.  For  the  analysis  of  Competence,  another  step  was  added,  resulting  in 
seven  organizational  processes  considered  to  be  critical  mgredients: 

(1)  Sensing— Information  acquisition. 

(2)  Communicating  Information  Sensed— Information  processing. 

(3)  Decision  Making— Solving  problems  and  making  decisions. 

(4)  Stabilizing-Making  required  internal  changes  while  reducing  or  managing 

und€sir6d  by-products. 

(5)  Communicating  Implementation-Processing  information  concerning  actions 

to  be  taken.  .  x  i  u 

(6)  Coping  Actions-Execution  of  actions  required  by  environment^  changes. 

(7)  Feedback— Obtaining  information  on  the  results  of  the  actions  taken. 

It  can  be  seen  that  the  processes  can  be  subsumed  under  thr^  of  the  our 
components  of  Competence.  Thus.  Reality-Testing  consists  of  Sensing  Comrnuni^ting 
InfoLation  Sensed,  and  Feedback.  Adaptability  consists  of  Decision  Making.  Comm^^ 
eating  Implementation,  and  Coping  Actions.  Integration  consists  of  Stabdizing. 
remaining  component.  Identity,  is  not  a  process  component  but  a  soci^-psychologi 
state  and  it  is  measured  not  in  terms  of  performance,  but  by  a  questionnaire. 
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To  illuslrato  relevance  ot  the  concepts,  data  aie  presented  from  a  HumRRO  project 
which  had  the  objective  of  determining  the  contribution  of  each  of  the  components  of 
Competence  and  of  Competence  as  a  whole,  to  Organizational  EffecUveness.  A  second 
ShiTctivI  still  being  studied,  is  to  identity  human  factors  that  influence  the  quality  o 
Comoetence  pertomance.  Suted  simply,  the  problem  was  to  assess  OrganizaUonal 
E°tTc«v“nrss.  ^sess  performance  on  the  processes  comprising  Competence,  and  determine 

**'*  '^e°data'presenKd  are  based  upon  the  performance  of  10  groups  of  12  expenenced 
officers  who  p’^dpated  as  battalia  commander,  battdion  strdf.  and  co-P^y 
m““ers  in  an  84io^  role  simulaUon  of  a  light  infan^  battalion  ‘"i'^ed  t" 

defense  operations.  Time  .r^tld’^of  o" 

ot^s  -St  t;resrrrr 

oer  croup.  Each  communicaUon  was  classified  according  to  "  Effective- 

’’■''tet'^lrc't^irorbttvttet;  ^?up  tto“T£S|.cf 

Effectiveness  are  shown  in  Table  1.  relationships  were  found 

found  for  five  of  the  seven  processes.  Small,  but  not  signiiicani,  rei 

for  Stabilizing  and  Feedback, 

Table  1 

Relationship  of 

Organizational  Processes  to  Effectiveness 

Correlation  With 

Organizational  Proceji  Eflcctivenett* 

-  .  .92 

Sensing 

Communicating  Information  Sensed 

78 

Decision  Making 

...  22 

Stabilizing 

Communicating  Implementation  •'75 

Coping  Actions 

Feedback  _ _ _ 

*.63  required  for  tignificane*  at  .05  level  of  confidence. 

Ptocets  scores  were  combined  to  obtain  scores  for  three  of  the  component  of 

ComJerenc^Reslity.Testing,  AdaptabM  In^ 

with  the  Identity  score  to  obtain  a  score  for  oom^ience. 

correlations  for  Competence  and  each  of  its  ^  correlated  v/ith  Effective- 

Both  RealKy.Testing  and  AdaptabHity  were  “f as  a 
ness,  and  Identity  .pproaches  significance  at  the  .05  level.  Competence,  consraet 

whole,  is  significanOy  related  to  Epchveness.  ^  jo.  Organizational  Eftec 

These  data  illustrate  the  cntical  relevance  of  Compettnc  8  o„..half,  of  the 

liveness.  In  the  study  described.  CompeUnoe  deteminant 

variance  within  EffecUveness.  Hrerefore.  Competence  appeals  to  be  major  ae 

"^J^ru^each  grpup  Performed  -ndnuoi^ly  th^^ 

SimulaUon  was  admin istraUvely  divided  into  an  initial  1-hour  shakedown  p 
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Table  2 


Relationship  of 

Competence  and  Components  to  Effectiveness 


- - - - - -  1 

Correlation  With 

Component 

EffeCTlvcncss® 

Reality-Testing 

Adaptability 

Integration 

Identity 

Competence 


.96 

.79 

.22 

.58 

.68 


*.63  required  for  significance  at  .05  level  of  confidence. 

.  /■  O  U  <.r>H  9n  minutes  each  Within  the  phases,  cnvironmenul  pressure 

bul' tp'S  Identinable.jprober 

■•ModeraU=-  p.c=ur,.  and  Pha=.  3  »..s  -.■iph- 

scored  as  “least  effective.  ,  •  t-  .  Pin:t  an  analysis  of  variance 

Figure  1  iUustrates  a  number  of  significant  points.  First,  an  analysis  o 

Most  Effective  groups  was  better  in  all  phases. 

Mean  Probe  Process  Score  by  Phase 
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Fieure  1  also  shows  a  strong  degradation  in  process  performance  by  both  the  most 
effective  and  the  least  effective  groups  during  Phase  2.  This  decrease  occurred  because 
each  eroup  experienced  a  radical  change  in  its  mission  and  its  operational  conditions  at 
the  beginning  of  Phase  2.  The  degradation  in  process  performance  illustrates  a  phenome¬ 
non  that  occurs  in  most  organizations  when  they  arc  faced  with  sudden  change  or 
extreme  stress.  For  a  period,  performance  and  internal  coordination  may  detenorate, 

resulting  in  reduced  effectiveness.  Tv.io  ic 

However  change  or  stress  affects  some  organizaUons  more  than  oUiers  This  is 

confirmed  in  Figure  1.  which  shows  that  the  relative  degradation  in  process  performance 

during  Phase  2  was  much  greater  for  the  Least  EffecUve  groups  ,  .  ^  •  i 

Finally  in  Phase  3.  the  Most  EffecUve  groups  succeeded  in  a  complete  and  rapid 
recovei^'  hack  to  the  level  of  their  iniUal  process  perfomiance.  despite  the  fact  Uiat  this 
phase  was,  in  effect,  a  “pressure-overload”  situaUoii.  On  the  other  hand,  under  pressure 
overload  the  Least  Effective  groups  recovered  only  slighUy.  and  never  reached  their 
iniUal  level  of  performance.  The  abUity  of  the  more  effective  groups  to  recover  rapidly 
lifter  a  radical  change  probably  accounts  for  much  of  their  ultimate  effecUveness.  This 
finding  illustrates  the  fact  that  some  organizaUons  “fold  up”  under  change  and  P^^ssure. 
whereas  oUrem  do  not  More  important  for  consideration  here  is  the  fact  Uiat  the 
deterioration  occurs  in  their  performance  of  criUcal  processes.  In  this  connecUon.  a 
question  currently  under  study  at  HumRRO  is.  “Why  do  the  processes  in  some  organiza¬ 
Uons  break  down  under  change  and  pressure  whUe  they  do  not  do  so  nearly  as  much  in 

other^organizauons.  demonstrate  the  criUcal  importance  of  process 

performance  as  a  determinant  of  organizaUonal  effecUveness.  Competence  is  conceiiie 
with  the  quality  of  performance  within  an  organization  and.  accordingly  is  an  imporUnl 
in  eftectivenis.  Yet,  thU  ztpecl  of  perfonoaoce  has  received  hide  systemal.c 
attention  in  either  research  or  organizaUonal  development  and  training. 

The  capacity  of  an  organizaUon  to  idenUfy.  solve,  and  adapt  to  operal^nal  prob¬ 
lems  derives  in  part  from  the  formal  body  of  policies  and  procedures  intended  to  guide 
decisions  and  acUons,  in  part  from  the  adequacy  of  .techniques  and  equipment,  ^d  in 
part  from  the  skills  of  individual  personnel  in  performing  the  necessapr  acUviUes. 
However,  neither  the  logic  of  decisions,  nor  the  adequacy  of  techniques  and 
nor  the  competence  of  individuals  in  executing  technical  operations  are  sufficient  to 
re.sult  in  a  controlled  and  directed  system  of  organizaUonal  decision  and  action.  A 
remaining  critical  clement  involves  organizaUonal  processes  concerned 

tion  of  activities  and  the  integration  of  information  and  decisions.  Included  in  these 
processes  are  the  ways  objectives  are  derived  and  communicated,  means  whereby 
information  is  acquired  and  processed  within  the  organization,  and  the  ways  activities  of 
key  personnel  are  coordinated.  Also  included  are  processes  involved  in  reaching  an 
implementing  decisions  and  in  obtaining  feedback  on  the  results  of  actions  t^en.  ^ 

This  emphasis  upon  organizational  responses  to  problem  situati^  pomte  up  ro  e 
of  the  organization  as  a  problem  solver  and  decision  maker.  Although  individuds  actu^Iy 
perform  the  problem-solving  and  decision-making  activities,  the  necessity  for  global 
^ganizational  responses  makes  it  useful  to  think  of  the  organization  as  a  problem-solving, 
decision-making  system  in  which  the  basic  purpose  is  to  take  directed,  unified  ac  on  in 
an  environment  that  presents  a  continuous  flow  of  uncertainty  atuations.  In  such  a 
system,  the  means  whereby  information,  decisions,  and  actions  are  brou^t  into  conjimc- 
tion  involve  a  complex  interplay  between  positions  and  between  levels.  This  constan 
interplay  is  the  essence  of  modem  organizational  competence. 

It  is  apparent  that  Competence  is  mainly  dependent  upon  the  performance  of 
personnel.  Some  technological  assists  can  be  provided,  such  as  data-processing  ^sterns 
and  even  highly  sophisticated  communications  systems;  however,  the  payoff  m  Com^- 
tence  ultimately  reduces  to  the  judgments  and  actions  of  key  personnel.  boUi  individu  y 
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j  r,  nuaiiW  and  quantity  of  information  that  is 

and  collectively.  It  depends  ^equfred  infonnaUon  is  to  be  communicate,  as 

acquired;  choices  concerning  J  con,n,unications;  decisions  concerning  v.ays 

well  as  the  accuracy  and  °^^3tions  and  the  actual  execution  of  actions 

to  cope  with  unusual  at  a’ high  level  of  sensitivity  and  coordin- 

resulting  from  such  decisions^  ac^vities  that  can  only  be  assisted  by  technologij. 
ation.  These  are  uniquely  human  acbw  ^h  performance  is  not  very  good  because 

In  many  organizations  the  ^  reliability,  many  leaders  ‘o'vard 

in  order  to  control  vanabflity  certainty  of  standardized 

regulated  and  formal  ^d  logically  related  sUges  and.  accordingly, 

procedures  with  their  clearly  performance.  However,  over-reliance  upon 

Ly  give  Me  sys^madc  iSiltonal  rigidity,  whereas,  in  the  Itri 

Standardized  responses  tends  effective  an  organization  must  maintain  a  high 

f  uneert^nty  ritnarione,  and  it  hat  ..  source 

rwh°Jh"ca..ed  hire  ;C^^;trlv;rSnor  overenrphasis  on  standardised 
Leaders  cannot  be  much  thought  to  organtiauons  are 

nrsponses.  Although  most  PaoP*  „hich.  here,  have  been  called  processes. 

Tel?  tlirreXnl^ew?d"sirto-see  and  d.licult  to  undersUnd.  Accord- 

McTs  "er  done  about  ^em  in  »y  l^rruhric  ol  OrganizaUonal  Com- 

The  conceptual  framework  pre  this  problem.  For  research  purposes,  the 

petence  seems  to  offer  a  the  methodology  for  their 

Competence  components  f  ^"“^i^y^ng  internal  functioning  and  for  relating 

measurement,  provide  concre  ^  .  factors  and  ultimate  achievement, 

such  functioning  to  both  components  offer  potential  for  both  organiza- 

In  application.  Competence  ^  possible  to  identify  individuals.  posiUons.  or 

tional  diagnosis  and  development  ^  j  t^rms  of  performance  of  some  or  all 

departments  that  are  funebona^  whf  or  what  departments,  should  perform  each 

processes.  It  is  possible  to  and  how  they  could  be  performed  better 

process,  how  well  the  processes  are  p  nrovide  both  a  framework  for  evaluation  ^d 

The  processes  that  have  been  i  en  t  Knowledge  of  requirements  for  effec- 

bases  for  tmining  and  organi^rabonal  cxecuUon.  can  be 

tive  process  performance  when  ^  leadership  and  managerial  performance 

expected  to  result  in  decided  J  found  in  performance  of  the 

of  individuals.  However,  the  great^t  J  is  the  view  that 

organizaUon.  considered  as  ^  *  organization  and  is  different  from  the  sum  of 

Competence  represents  capabih^  of  j  organizaUonal  responses  and  the  qual- 

individual  capabilities.  Process  7°  the  entire  network  of  antecedent  relaUon- 

ity  of  any  single  response  event  ^/ational  Competence  can  best  be  improved 

ships  and  responses.  This  as  a  system,  that  is  tearn  traimng  of 

by  efforts  that  focus  upon  ^^®^°P‘^  .  dJelopment  with  isolated  individuals, 
all  key  personnel  together,  rather  th  -  dons  have  been  neglected  when,  m  fact 

-n^e  processes  that  occur  *  gff^tiveness.  The  conceputal  framework 

they  appear  to  be  critical  determ  provide  one  productive'  means  for 

embodied  in  Organizational  Competence  appears  to  proviac  o  p 

overcoming  this  Umitation  in  both  research  and  appbca  . 
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APPENDIX  B 


OPERATIONAL  DEFINITIONS  FOR  ORGANIZATIONAL  PROCESSES 


Sensing 


DefiniLion 

The  act  of  acquiring  information  Irom  or  concerning  an\ 
environment  of  the  organization.  Includes  processing  and 
storage  of  information.  Includes  interpreting  information 
and  assessing  relevance  and  value  ol  sensed  inlormation. 


Identification  Criteria 

1 .  Any  aa  by  a  player*  of  receiving,  obtaining,  or  attempt¬ 
ing  to  obtain  information,  orders,  instructions  or 
recommendations  from  someone  or  something  outside 

of  the  "organization.  May  involve  passive  receipt  of 
inlormation  without  initiative  to  obtain  it.  or  may 
involve  active  attempts  to  obtain  inlormation. 

2.  in  simulations,  involves  player-controller  or  player- 
simulator  inter-action  in  any  mode. 


*  "Player"  refers  to  participating  members  of  the  organization  that  is  being  analyzed. 
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OPERATIONAL  DEFINITIONS  FOR  ORGANIZATIONAL  PROCESSES 


Communicating  Information 


Definition 

Those  activities  through  which  inl'ormation  which  has  been 
sensed  bv  some  member  of  the  organization  is  made  available 
to  those  who  must  act  on  it  or  make  decisions  about  it. 

Identification  Criteria 

1.  Transmission  and  discussion  of  information  by  players 
after  it  has  been  sensed  and  belore  a  decision  has  been 
made  about  it.  Includes  interpretation  and  assessment. 

2.  May  pass  through  several  links  between  sensing 
personnel  and  decision  makers. 

3.  Player-player  interaction,  except  where  player  informs 
controllers  or  subordinate  controllers  about 
information  sensed. 

4.  May  involve; 

a,  Initial  transmittal  of  inlormation  by  sensing 
individual. 

b  Passing  on  of  information  by  linking  personnel. 

c.  Dissemination  of  sensor  information  throughout 

organization.  ■  r 

d.  Discussion  and  Interpretation-Discussion  for 
clarification  or  implication. 

5.  Includes  communication  of  recommendations  from 
subordinate  units  to  higher  levels. 
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OPERATIONAL  DEFINITIONS  FOR  ORGANIZATIONAL  PROCESSES 


Decision  Making 


Definition 


Deliberative  activities  of  one  or  more  persons  leading  to  a 
conclusion  that  some  action  will,  should,  or  should  not.  be  taken 
by  the  organization.  Usually  evidenced  by  the  initial  communi¬ 
cation  of  the  decision  by  the  decision  maker.  The  communica¬ 
tion  may  take  the  forms  of  announcement  of  the  decision,  a 
command,  an  order,  or  instruaions.  Decisions  may  lead  to 
Active  Sensing,  formal  Sensing  Actions.  Stabilizing  Actions. 
Coping  Actions,  or  Feedback  Actions.  Decision  making  includes 
decisions  to  rescind  decisions.  Decision  making  is  not  limited  to 
superiors  or  commanders,  it  may  include  ail  players. 


Identification  Criteria 

1.  A  communication  of  some  sort  reflecting  the  intention  to 
take  some  kind  of  action. 

2.  Most  often,  the  first  evidence  that  a  decision  has  been 
made  will  be  a  command,  order,  or  instruction  toral  or 
written)  issued  by  the  decision  maker. 

3.  Usually  player-player  interaction:  but.  at  lower  boundary 
of  simulated  organization,  may  involve  player -controller 
interaction. 
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OPERATIONAL  DEFINITIONS  FOR  ORGANIZATIONAL  PROCESSES 


Stabilizing 


Definition 

Actions  intended  to  adjust  internal  operations,  maintain 
internal  stability  or  unit  integrity,  or  prevent  disruptions  and 
negative  side  effeas.  as  a  consequence  of  coping  actions,  All 
actions  intended  to  prevent  potential  negative  effects  to  the 
organization  which  might  occur  because  of  Coping  Actions,  or 
to  enhance  integration. 

Identification  Criteria 

1.  piayer/player  interaction. 

2  Limited  to  actions  specifically  intended  to  moderate  the 
potential  side  effects  of  Coping  Actions  or  to  adjust 
internal  organization  or  operation  necessitated  b>  the 
potential  effects  of  a  Coping  Action,  or  to  prevent  loss  of 
integration.  Actions  intended  to  develop  or  maintain 
process  and  structure  within  the  organization. 
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operational  definitions  for  organizational  processes 


Communicaling  Implementation 


Definition 


Those  activities  through  which  decisions  and  requirements 
resulting  from  decisions  are  communicated  to  those  individuals 
or  units  who  must  implement  the  decisions.  Includes: 

( 1 )  transmission  of  orders  or  instructions  and 

(2)  discussion  and  interpretation  -  those 
communications  through  which  claril'ication  is 
achieved  and  implications  for  aaions  are  discussed. 
Includes  all  communication  links  between  decision 
maker  and  final  implementer  of  decision. 

Identification  Criteria 

1.  Player/player  interaction. 

2.  Occurs  after  decision  and  before  action. 

3  Includes  orders,  instructions,  and  discussion  of  them  and 
their  implications,  including  clarification  and  attempts  to 
obtain  clarification. 

4.  Limited  to  communication  about  actions  to  be  taken. 

5.  May  pass  through  several  links  between  decision  maker 
and  executor  of  action. 
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OPERATIONAL  DEFINITIONS  FOR 


ORGANIZATIONAL  PROCESSES 


Coping  Actions 


Definition 


Identification  Criteria 


1. 


2. 


S. 


Player/controller  interaction,  eicept  in  tield  exerciser  or 

ArtionsM'lTen  at  the  point  of  contacv  with  larget  environ- 
mpni<;  i  e  at  boundaries  of  organization. 

AciionVlo'-do  something  to"  the  external  environmeni. 
fe  To  change  or  cope  with  the  target  environment. 

Does  n<2l  include  actions  to  obtain  information  (sensing- 
IT  slS  “ions,  coping  actions  may  take  form  of 
Uers  or  instructions  to  subordinate  units  pla>  ed  > 
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OPERATIONAL  DEFINITIONS  FOR  ORGANIZATIONAL  PROCESSES 


Feedback 


Definition 

Activities  that  assist  the  organization  to  evaluate  the  effeaive- 
ness  of  its  actions  and  that  provide  information  upon  which 
adjustments  and  future  actions  can  be  based. 

Identification  Criteria 

1 ,  Formal  actions  taken  to  obtain  information  about  the 
results  or  effects  of  Coping  Actions. 

2,  Player/controller  interaction  only,  except  in  field 
exercises  or  full-unit  simulations. 

3,  Should  be  preceded  by  an  organizational  decision  to 
initiate  a  feedback. 
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APPENDIX  C 

INSTRUCTOR’S  GUIDE  TO  PRACTICAL  EXERCISE  C: 

PRACTICE  IN  SELF-ASSESSMENT  DATA  INTERPRETATION 

(A  pan  of  Instructional  Unit  XIV) 
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PREPARATION  REQUIREMENTS 


1.  The  instructor  should  reproduce  a  sufficient  number  of  the 
Self-Assessment  Long  Form  to  have  two  forms  for  each 
participant,  plus  an  additional  10  copies  for  use  within  the 
exercise.  (See  Instructional  Note  1-C). 

2.  Some  method  of  displaying  the  summative  data  for  viewing  by 
the  class  will  facilitate  the  presentation  of  the  data.  A 
chalkboard  or  an  easel  and  butcher’s  paper  will  suffice. 

3.  Blank  copies  of  the  Self-Assessment  Long  Form  should  be 
retained  by  the  instructor  to  be  used  for  recording  compiled 
data. 
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SCHEDULE 


Time  Allotted 

Scope  of  Each  Activity 

5  minutes 

Distribute  the  Self  Assesment  Long 

Form  to  students. 

15  minutes 

Students  complete  questionnaire. 

30  minutes 

Group!  s)  compile  survey  data. 

40  minutes 

Group! s)  interpret  results  of  survey. 

30  minutes 

Break 

45  minutes 

Group!s)  use  data  and  interpretation 
to  plan  an  after-action  review. 

Reassemble  class 

Appendix  C 
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INSTRUCTIONAL  NOTES 


IB.  The  Self-Assessment  Long  Form  provides  the  participant  a 

more  detailed  look  at  organizational  processes  and  their  action 
implications. 

a.  ;  Instruct  students  to  complete  the  survey  form  as  if  it 

appplies  to  either  their  own  organization,  an  organization 
they  have  known,  or  a  mythical  organization.  However, 
they  should  respond  in  a  meaningful  way,  so  that  some 
realistic  data  will  be  available.  Which  type  of  organiza¬ 
tion  they  choose  is  immaterial.  The  only  purpose  is  to 
provide  some  data.  Responses  are  anonymous. 

2B.  Break  the  class  into  small  groups.  Distribute  the  completed 
forms  equally  among  the  groups. 

3B.  Each  group  compiles  the  data.  (See  Instructional  Unit  XI, 
Training  Note  3.) 

4B.  Each  group  interprets  its  own  results  of  the  survey. 

5B.  Instruct  each  group  to  use  its  data  and  interpretation  to  plan 
how  it  would  conduct  an  after-action  review  based  on  the  data. 
Instruct  each  group  to  select  a  representative  to  present  its 
plan. 

6B.  Reassemble  the  class. 
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CRITERIA  FOR  ASSESSING  QUALITY  OF  PROCESS  PERFORMANCE 


Sensing 

1.  Accurate  deleaion  of  all  available  information. 

2.  Correct  interpretation  (attachment  of  correct  meaning)  of  all 
detected  information,  to  include  appropriate  weighting  of  its 
importance. 

3.  Accurate  discrimination  between  relevant  and  irrelevant 
inl'orraation. 

4  .A^ttempts  to  obtain  inJormation  are  relevant  to  mission,  task,  or 
problem. 

5.  Sensing  activities  are  timely  in  relation  io  information  require¬ 
ments  and  the  operational  situation  of  the  moment. 

6.  Internal  processing  and  recording  of  information  provides 
ready  availability  to  users. 

Communicating  Information 

1.  Accuracy  of  transmission  of  available  information. 

2.  Sufficiently  complete  to  transmit  full  and  accurate  understand¬ 
ing  to  receivers  of  communications. 

3.  Timeliness  appropriate  to  organizational  requirements. 

4.  Correct  choice  of  recipients:  everyone  who  needs  information 
receives  it. 

5.  Whether  message  should  have  been  communicated. 

Decision  Making 

^  • 

1.  Adequacy  -  Was  the  decision  adequately  correct  in  view  of 
circumstances  and  information  available  to  the  decision  maker? 

2.  Appropriateness  -  Was  the  decision  timely  in  view  of  the 
information  available  to  the  decision  maker? 

3.  Completeness  -  Did  the  decision  take  into  account  all  or  most 
contingencies,  alternatives,  and  possibilities? 
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SLabilizing 


1.  Adequaq^  -  Action  is  correct  in  view  of  the  operational  situation 
and  conditions  which  the  action  is  intended  to  change  or 
overcome. 

2.  Appropriateness  -  Timing  is  appropriate  in  view  ol  the 
situation,  conditions,  and  intended  effects.  Choice  of  target  of 
the  action  is  appropriate. 

3.  Completeness  -  Action  fully  meets  the  requirements  of  the 
Situation. 

rnmmunicating  Implementation 

1.  Accuracy  of  transmission  of  instructions. 

2.  Sufficient  completeness  to  transmit  adequate  and  full  under¬ 
standing  of  actions  required. 

3.  Timely  transmission  in  view  of  both  available  information  and 
the  action  requirements  of  the  participants. 

i.  Transmission  to  appropriate  recipients. 

5.  “Discussion  or  interpretation”  is  efficient,  relevant,  and  achieves 
its  purpose. 

6.  Whether  message  should  have  been  communicated  ^ 

Coping  Actions 

1 .  Correctness  of  actions  in  view  of  both  the  current  operational 
circumstances  and  the  decision  or  order  from  which  the  action 
derives. 

2.  Timeliness  of  the  action  in  view  of  both  operational  circum¬ 
stances  and  the  decision  or  order  from  which  the  action  derives. 

3.  Correctness  of  choice  of  target  of  the  action. 

4.  Adequacy  of  execution  of  action. 

Feedback 

1.  Correctness  of  the  decision  and  action  to  obtain  feedback  in 
view  of  operational  circumstances,  the  preceding  actions  whose 
results  are  being  evaluated,  and  current  information 
requirements. 

2.  Timeliness  of  the  feedback  decision  and  action. 

3.  Correctness  of  choice  of  target(s)  of  the  action. 

4.  Appropriate  use  of  feedback  information  in  new  actions, 
decisions,  and  plans. 
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PROCESS  ASSESSMENT  FORM 


Use  the  scale  shown  below  to  rate  the  overall  performance  of  the 
organization  as  a  unit,  on  each  item.  Determine  the  quality  of  performance 
based  on  the' appropriate  assessment  criteria  and  use  the  scale  to  select  the 
description  that  best  fits  your  assessment  of  performance  of  the  process 
being  rated.  Enter  in  the  space  preceding  each  item  the  number  of  the 
descriptor  that  best  fits  your  assessment.  Items  within  processes  may  be 
summed  to  obtain  a  process  score.  A  total  of  all  item  scores  provides  an 
Organizational  Competence  score.  Complete  the  form  after  each  phase  or 
after  termination  of  exercise. 


Scale 

4  -  Excellent 
3  -  Adequate 
2  -  Marginal 
1  -  Poor 

SENSING 

_  1 .  All  information  that  might  have  been  available  to  the  organiza¬ 
tion  was  obtained  by  it. 

_ 2.  Attempts  to  obtain  information  were  relevant  and  effective. 

_ 3  Correct  interpretation  was  placed  upon  information  that  was 

obtained. 

_ 4  In  view  of  the  information  available  to  the  organization,  correct 

assessments  were  made. 

_ 3.  Acquired  information  was  processed,  integrated,  recorded  and 

stored  so  as  to  have  maximum  utility. 

_ Total  for  Sensing 
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COMMUNICATING  INFORMATION 

_ 6.  Information  that  vas  sensed  by  the  organization  was  communi¬ 
cated  to  everyone  who  needed  it. 

7  Communication  ol  inJormation  was  complete,  accurate,  and 
timely. 

_ 8.  Communication  of  information  was  efficient. 

. _ Total  for  Communicating  Information. 


DECISION  MAKING 

_  9  All  relevant,  available  information  was  used  in  making 

decisions. 

_  1 0.  Most  decisions  were  correct  in  light  ol  the  inlormation  that  was 

available  to  decision-makers. 

_  1 1 ,  Decisions  were  timely. 

_ Total  for  Decision  Making 

ST.^BILIZING 

_  12.  When  action  decisions  were  made,  their  potential  elferts  upon 

the  organization  were  considered  and  actions  or  plans  were 
developed  to  counter  any  negative  effects. 

_ 1 3.  Internal  operations  and  organizational  arrangements  were 

adiusted  to  accomodate  to  new  decisions,  developments,  or 
requirements, 

_  1 Unit  procedures  and  praaices  were  sufficiently  flexible  to 

enable  the  unit  to  adjust  its  activities  easily  to  changed 
conditions  and  situations. 

_ Total  for  Stabilizing. 
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COMMUNICATING  IMPLEMENTATION 

15. 

All  communication  about  implementation  requirements  was 
complete,  accurate,  and  timely. 

16. 

Communication  links  between  decision  makers  and  executing 
personnel  functioned  effectively  and  efficiently. 

17. 

Everyone  was  informed  who  should  have  been  informed  about 
implementation  decisions  and  requirements. 

Total 

for  Communicating  Implementation 

COPING  ACTIONS 


18. 

Execution  of  actions  was  correct  and  effective. 

19. 

Actions  were  executed  in  accordance  with  the  intent  ol  the 
decisions  and  plans  from  which  they  derived. 

20. 

Actions  leading  from  decisions  were  actually  carried  out,  i.e.. 
no  aborted  decisions. 

Total 

for  Coping  Actions 

FEEDBACK 

21. 

Where  appropriate,  actions  were  taken  to  obtain  information 
about  the  outcomes  of  decisions  and  actions. 

22. 

Information  obtained  in  follow-ups  was  used  to  modify 
activities  or  make  new  plans  or  decisions. 

Total  for  Feedback 

Total  for  Organizational  Competence  (all  items) 
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ORGANIZATIONAL  COMPETENCE  SURVEY 
Short  Form 

(To  be  completed  by  all  organization  members) 


Hov  effective  v/as  your  organization  at  acquiring  Irom  eiternal 
sources  full  and  accurate  information  about  changes,  requirements, 
developments,  and  conditions  that  affect  the  orgaanizalion.  its 
personnel,  and  its  activities? 


Highly  Effective  5 

Moderately  Effective  4 

Somewhat  Effective  5 

Not  Very  Effective  2 

Not  at  all  Effective  1 


2.  How  efffective  was  your  organization  at  obtaining  lull  and  accurate 
information  about  internal  conditions  within  the  organization . 


Highly  Effective  5 

Moderately  Effective  4 

Somewhat  Effective  3 

Not  Very  Effective  2 

Not  at  all  Effective  1 


How  effective  was  your  organization  at  processing,  coordinating,  and 
using  acquired  information  for  planning  and  decision-making. 


Highly  Effeaive  5 

Moderately  Effective  4 

Somewhat  Effective  3 

Not  Very  Effective  2 

Not  at  ail  Effective  I 
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How  effective  w'as  your  organization  at  communicating 

that  was  acquired  to  those  members  of  the  unit  who  need  for 

Dlanning.  making  decisions,  and  taking  actions  f' 


Highly  Effective  5 

Moderately  Effective  4 

Somewhat  Effective  3 

Not  Very  Effective  2 

Not  at  all  Effective  1 


How  effective  was  decision-making  in  your  organization  about  what 
actions  to  take  and  how  to  meet  work  or  operational  problems. 
Consider  both  quality  and  timeliness  of  decisions. 


Highly  Effective  5 

Moderately  Effective  4 

Somewhat  Effective  3 

Not  Very  Effective  2 

Not  at  all  Effective  1 


Hnw  effective  was  your  organization  at  preventing  excessive 
?u"u"nd  kee'ping  tUngs  running  smoothly  when  ma,or  change 

took  place? 


Highly  Effective  5 

Moderately  Effective  4 

Somewhat  Effective  3 

Not  Very  Effective  2 

Not  at  all  Effective  1 


How  effective  was  your  organization  at  easily 

and  operations  to  meet  changed  requirements  and  conditions. 


Highly  Effective  5 

Moderately  Effective  4 

Somewhat  Effective  3 

Not  Very  Effective  2 

Not  at  all  Effective  1 


8. 


How  effective  was  your  organization  at  communicating  decisions, 
orders,  and  instructions  to  those  personnel  who  actually  had  to  carry 
out  the  desired  aaions? 


Highly  Effective  5 

Moderately  Effective  4 

Somewhat  Effective  3 

Not  Very  Effective  2 

Not  at  all  Effective  1 


9.  How  effective  was  your  organization  at  coordinating  different  but 
related  activities  in  order  to  accomplish  unit  objectives? 


Highly  Effective  5 

Moderately  Effective  4 

Somewhat  Effective  3 

Not  Very  Effective  2 

Not  at  all  Effective  1 


10.  How  effective  was  your  organization  in  actual  eiecution  of  all  of  the 
actions  needed  to  accomplish  unit  objectives  and  get  the  work  done? 


Highly  Effeaive  5 

Moderately  Effective  4 

Somewhat  Effective  3 

Not  Very  Effective  2 

Not  at  all  Effective  1 


1 1.  How  effectively  did  your  organization  obtain  information  about  results 
of  its  activities  and  actions  and  use  this  information  to  improve 
future  operations? 


Highly  Effeaive  5 

Moderately  Effective  4 

Somewhat  Effeaive  3 

Not  Very  Effective  2 

Not  at  all  Effeaive  1 

_ Total  for  Organizational  Competence  (all  items) 
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Organizational  Competence 


Organizational  Self-Assessmeni  Form 


Long  Form 


NOTE-  On  this  form,  the  word  "organization"  is  used  to  refer 
organizational  unit  is  the  focus  of  the  survey  and  is  meaningful  to  the 
respondents.  Thus,  ••organization."  •agenq^ "  "unit."  ' 

•companv."  "school."  or  whatever  term  will  be  meaningful  should  be 
substHuted  throughout  the  form  when  reproduction  is  to  be  accomplished. 
l“  dudng  and  using  the  survey  form,  substitute  the  appropriate  term 
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ORGAN  IZATION  AL  COMPETENCE 


Organizational  Self-Assessment  Survey 
Long  Form 


activity  being  described  before  answering  the  questions  concerning  . 
Ar.nuirinp  Information 

Organizations  such  as  yours  may  need  to  obtain  iniormation 
from  a  number  of  sources  outside  the  organization. 
nformation  may  be  acquired  from  clients;  the  community;  local,  state. 
ofnaUrrgovJramems:  higher  headquaners: eic.  Iniormauon  oray 

also  need  to  be  acquired  from  yilliia  the  organization,  such  a. 
iirormaiion  about  general  conditions  within  the  ' 

To  be  useful,  the  iniormation  acquired  must  be  complete,  accuial^ 

and  relevanL 

FFFF.fTlVK  js  vour  organiyation  at  ACQUIRINiG 
information  from  each  of  the  following  sources? 


1 

i  . 


From  clients; 


Extremely  Very  Effective 

Effective  Effective 


Not  Very 
Effective 


Not  Effec¬ 
tive  At  All 


2.  From  the  local  community; 


5 


Extremely  Very 
Effective  Effective 


Effective 


Not  Very- 
Effective 


Not  Effec¬ 
tive  At  All 
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From  compelUors  or  other  organizations  similar  to  vours: 


4. 


Extremely 

Effective 


Very 

Effective 


Efffeclive 


Not  Very 
Effective 


Not  Effec¬ 
tive  at  all 


From  proressional  societies,  journals,  etc.,  concerning  new  develop- 
merits  in  the  profession  or  business. 


5 

4 

n 

L. 

1 

Extremely 

Effective 

Very 

Effective 

Efffeclive 

Not  Very 
Effective 

Not  Effec- 
live  at  all 

From  local,  state,  or  federal  governments; 

4 

n 

1 

5 

5 

Extremely 

Effective 

Very 

Effective 

Efffeclive 

Not  Very 
Effective 

Not  Effec¬ 
tive  at  all 

From  within  the  organization  itself; 

5 

4 

3 

•7 

1 

Extremely 

Effective 

Very 

Effective 

Efffeclive 

Not  Very 
Effective 

Not  El'fec- 
tive  at  all 

From  higher  headquarters; 

n 

r 

5 

4 

3 

u 

Extremely 

Effective 

Very 

Effective 

Efffective 

Not  Very 
Effective 

Not  Effec¬ 
tive  at  all 
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g.  From  sources 

other  than  abov 

'e; 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

Extremely 

Effective 

Very 

Effeciive 

Efffective 

Not  Very 
Effective 

Not  Effec¬ 
tive  at  all 

9  How  much  emohasis  does  your  organization  place  upon  the 

acquiring  ol  inlormation? 

3 

4 

3 

2 

1 

Extreme 

Emphasis 

Much 

Emphasis 

Some 

Emphasis 

Little 

Emphasis 

No 

Emphasis 

rommunicaiing  Intormauon 

An  organization  often  needs  to  communicate  the 
rohich  it  acquires  to  those  members  of  the  organization  who 
"  quaTt  With  Which  information  is  communicated  mvolves  I 
whether  it  is  transmitted  at  all.  (2)  whether  it  is  passed  along  to  ^ 
those  who  need  it.  13)  how  accurately  it  is  communicated,  and  H) 
quickly  or  promptly  it  is  iransmilted. 

1  How  effeciive  is  your  organization  in  communicaiing  the  inlormaiion 
it  acquires? 


Extremely  Very 

Effective  Effective 


Efffective  Not  Very  Not  Effec- 

Effecuve  tive  at  all 
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How  effeciive  is  upward  communication  in  your  organization^' 


5 

A 

3 

1 

Eitremely 

Effective 

Vers^ 

Effeciive 

Efffeclive 

Not  Very 
BTective 

Not  Effec 
live  at  all 

How  would  you  rale  the  amount  of  information  which  is  communi¬ 
cated  within  your  organization? 

_  Nearly  all  information  gets  passed  along  to  everyone  ^ 

whether  they  need  it  or  not. 

_  Iniormation  nearly  always  gets  to  everyone  who  ^ 

needs  to  use  it. 

_  Information  usually  gets  passed  along  to  where  it 

can  be  used. 

_  Most  information  is  passed  along  to  others,  but  it  ire- 

quently  does  not  get  to  everyone  who  needs  it.  ^ 

_  Much  information  is  not  passed  along  to  others  at  all.  1 


How  would  you  rate  the  accuracy  of  the  communication  of  information 
within  your  organization? 


A 

3 

2 

1 

Extremely 

Accurate 

Very 

Accurate 

Usually 

Accurate 

Sometimes 

Accurate 

Seldom 

Accurate 

5,  would  you  rate  ihe  umsliness  of  communication  of  .nformniion 

within  your  organization? 

_  Information  is  always  promptly  and  quickly  passed  on.  5 

_  Nearly  always  passed  on  promptly  and  quickly.  ^ 

Often  passed  on  promptly  and  quickly. 

Sometimes  passed  on  promptly  and  quickl> . 

_  Seldom  passed  on  promptly  and  quickly. 


6  To  what  eileni  are  organization  personnel  kept  informed  as  to  how 
well  the  organization  is  accomplishing  its  goals'' 

_  Personnel  always  know  whether  or  not  the  organiza-  ^ 

lion  is  accomplishing  its  goals. 

_  Personnel  are  usually  kepi  informed. 

Personnel  are  olten  kept  informed. 

Personnel  are  sometimes  kept  informed. 


7. 


_  Personnel  seldom,  il'  ever,  know  whether  or  not  the  ^ 

organization  is  accomplishing  its  goals. 

How  much  emphasis  does  your  organization  place  upon  comm 
tion  of  the  information  which  it  receives. 


5 


4 


5 


n 


Extreme  Much 

Emphasis  Emphasis 


Some  Little 

Emphasis  Emphasis 


No 

Emphasis 
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r)<>ri?;ion  MakitiR 


This  is  ihe  aclivilv  through  which  people  determine  what 
actions  to  take  and  hov'to  meet  work  problems.  Effective  dec.s.on 
Lking  involves  (1)  proper  use  of  available  information.  t2)  con- 

sideration  of  alternative  courses  of  action,  i.^ I  selection  0  arour. 

action  Which  is  workable  and  which  will  accomplish  the  desired  goals 
and  (4)  avoidance  of  unnecessary  strain  on  other  organization 
fimciions. 


How  pffeciive  is  decision  making  in  your  organization? 


3 

3  2 

1 

Extremely 

Effective 

Very 

Effective 

Efffective  Not  Very- 
Effective 

Not  Effec¬ 
tive  at  all 

How  effective  is  your  organization  at  making  correct  decisions  in 
light  of  the  information  available  to  decision  makers^ 


Extremely 

Effective 


Very 

Effective 


Efffective 


Not  Very 
Effective 


Not  Effec¬ 
tive  at  all 


How  effective  is  your  organization  in  using  all  relevant  available 
information  in  making  decisions? 


.  5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

Extremely 

Effective 

Very 

ElTective 

Efffective 

Not  Very 
Effective 

Not  Effec 
live  at  all 
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elTective  is  your  organiialion  in  making  timely  decisions. 


5 


Extremely 

Effective 


4 

Very 

Effective 


5 

Efffeclive 


Not  Very 
Effective 


1 


Not  Effec¬ 
tive  at  all 


5. 


low  effective  is  decision-making  in  your  organization  about^^whai 
ctions  to  take  and  how  to  meet  work  operational  problems^ 
■nnciHpr  hnth  Quality  and  timeliness  of  decisions. 


6. 


D. 


3 

4 

3 

2 

1 

Extremely 

Effective 

Very- 

Effective 

Efffeclive 

Not  Very 
Effective 

Not  Effec- 
live  at  all 

How  much  emphasis  does 
decisions? 

y^our  organizaiion  place  upon 

.  making  good 

3 

4 

b 

2 

1 

Eiireme 

Emphasis 

Much 

Emphasis 

Some 

Emphasis 

Little 

Emphasis 

No 

Emphasis 

Stabilizing  .Actions 

When  decisions  are  made  within  an  organizaiion.  ihe  changes 
that  reTull  may  cause  instability  or  disruption  within  the 
itself.  Stabilizing  actions  are  actions  taken  by  an  ‘ 

counteract  or  prevent  internal  disruption  or  eicessive  turbulence 

within  the  organizaiion. 

The  performance  of  efl'eaive  stabilizing  actions  involves  1 1 ) 
timely  and  accurate  identification  of  potential  causes  ol  turbulence  in 
the  organization,  and  (2)  planning  and  carrying  out  actions  which 
successfully  prevent  turbulence. 
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How  pffective  is  your  organization  at  performing  stabilizing  actions^ 


5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

Extremely 

Effective 

Very 

Effective 

Efffective 

Not  Very 
Effective 

Not  Effec¬ 
tive  at  all 

How  effective 
and  functions 

is  vour  organization  at  maintaining  stable  structures 
when  turbulence  arises? 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

Eitremely 

Effective 

Very 

Effective 

Efffective 

Not  Very 
Effective 

Not  Effec¬ 
tive  at  all 

How  effeaive  is  your  organization  at  provenling 

and  keeping  things  running  smoothly  when  ma|or  changes  take  place 

3 

3 

2 

1 

Extremely 

Effective 

Very 

Effective 

Efffective 

Not  Very 
Effective 

Not  Effec¬ 
tive  at  all 

How  effective  is  vour  organization  at  easily  adjusting  procedures  and 
operations  to  meet  changed  requirements  and  condiltons. 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

Extremely 

Effective 

Very 

Effective 

Efffective 

Not  Very 
Effective 

Not  Effec¬ 
tive  at  all 

*).  How  much  emphasis  does  your  organization  place  upon  planning  and 
performing  actions  to  maintain  the  stability  of  the  organization. 


5 

4 

3 

9 

1 

Extreme 

Emphasis 

Much 

Emphasis 

Some 

Emphasis 

Little 

Emphasis 

No 

Emphasis 

£  fommupicating  Orders  and  Instructions 

When  decisions  are  made,  these  decisions  and  the  actions 
required  usually  need  to  be  communicated  to  personnel  who  actually 
have  to  carry  out  the  actions.  This  includes  communication  ol  the 
instructions  and  orders  which  are  necessary  in  putting  the  decisions 
into  effect.  Performing  this  activity  effectively  involves  ( 1 )  translat¬ 
ing  decisions  into  clear  orders  and  instructions  and  (2 1  accurate  an 
timely  communication  of  the  instructions  to  people  who  have  to  carry 

them  out. 

1  How  effective  is  your  organization  at  communicating  instructions  ajid 
orders? 

-.2  1 


Extremely 

Effective 


Very 

Effective 


Efffeciive 


Not  Very 
Effective 


Not  Effec¬ 
tive  at  all 


2  How  effective  is  your  organization  in  completely  and  accurately 
communicating  orders  and  instructions  from  decision  makers  to 
personnel  who  must  take  action  to  carry  out  decisions? 


5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

Extremely 

Effective 

Very 

Effective 

Efffective 

Not  Very 
Effective 

Not  Effec 
tive  at  all 
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3.  How  effective  is  your  organization  at  communicating  action  require 
menls  in  a  timely  fashion? 


5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

Extremely 

Effective 

Very 

Effective 

Efffective 

Not  Very 
Effective 

Not  Effec¬ 
tive  at  all 

How  effective  is  your  organization  at  keeping  everyone 
to  be  informed  about  required  actions? 

who  needs 

3 

4 

3 

2 

1 

Extremely 

Effective 

Very 

Effective 

Efffective 

Not  Very 
Effective 

Not  Effec¬ 
tive  at  all 

How  effective  is  the  communication  chain  between  decision-maker, 
and  personnel  who  must  take  action? 

5 

4 

5 

2 

1 

Extremely 

Effective 

Very 

Effective 

Efffective 

Not  Very 
Effective 

Not  Effec¬ 
tive  at  all 

How  effective  is  your  organization  at  coordinating  different  but 
related  activities  in  order  to  accomplish  objectives? 

5 

4 

3 

2 

r 

Extremely 

Effective 

Very 

Effective 

Efffective 

Not  Very 
Effective 

Not  Effec¬ 
tive  at  all 
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7.  How 


;  much  pmnhasis  does  your  organization  place  upon  caDimunicfllz 


Extreme  Much  Some  Little  No 

Emphasis  Emphasis  Emphasis  Emphasis  Emphasis 


Actions 

These  are  the  actual  actions  which  are  performed  whhin  an 
organization  to  get  the  work  done  and  to  accomplish  organization^ 

What  we  are  interested  in  here  is  eieculion  -  how  good  the 
organization  is  in  eiecuting  all  types  of  actions.  The  ^ 

actions  depends  not  only  on  how  well  they  are 
how  appropriate  the  actions  are  in  handling  problems,  and  how  well 
they  fit  together  with  other  organizational  activities. 

Now  effective  is  your  organization  in  performing  actions' 


Extremely 

Effective 


Very 

Effective 


Efffective  Not  Very  Not  Effec- 
Effective  live  at  all 


How  effective  is  your  organization  in 

actions  needed  to  accomplish  objectives  and  get  the  work  done. 


Extremely 

Effective 


Very 

Effective 


Efffective  Not  Very  Not  Effec- 
Effective  tive  at  all 
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Hou-  effectively  are  actions  executed  in  accord  with  the  intent  of 
decisions  and  plans  from  which  they  are  derived. 


Extremely  Very 

Effective  Effective 


Efffective  Not  Very  Not  Effec- 
Effective  tive  at  all 


How  effectively  are  all  actions  leading  from  decisions  actually 
earned  out.  ie..  are  there  any  aborted  decisions' 


Extremely  Very 

Effective  Effective 


Efffective  Not  Very  Not  Effec- 
Effective  tive  at  all 


How  much  emphasis  does  your  organization  place  upon  good  execution 
of  actions? 


5 


L. 


Extreme 

Much 

Some 

Emphasis 

Emphasis 

Emphasis 

Feedback 

An  organization  may 

make  an  ( 

Little 


No 

Emphasis 


the  results  of  its  activities  and  actions  wmcn  u  ua.  — 

includes  not  only  the  obtaining  of  this  kind  of 
its  evaluation  and  use  in  improving  future  operations.  The 
of  feedback  may  depend  on  (1 )  the  completeness,  timeliness,  and 
accuracy  of  the  information  obtained  by  the  organization  concerning 
rres^lts  of  its  actions  and  (2Uhe  use  made  of  this  ix^or matron  to 
determine  why  actions  were  successful  or  unsuccessful. 


I. 


How  effective  is  your  organization  in  obtaining  and  using  fgg.dbaci 
information? 


5 

Extremely 

Effective 


4 

Very 

Effective 


3 

Efffective 


2 


Not  Very 
Effective 


1 


Not  Effec¬ 
tive  at  all 


How  effectively  does  your  organization  obtain  i^ormation  about 
results  of  its  activities  and  actions  and  use  this  information  to 
improve  future  operations? 


5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

Extremely 

Effective 

Very 

Effective 

Efffective 

Not  Very 
Effective 

Not  Effec¬ 
tive  at  all 

3.  How  much  emnhasis  does  your  organization  place  upon  obtaining  and 
using  feedback  information? 


5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

Extreme 

Emphasis 

Much 

Emphasis 

Some 

Emphasis 

Little 

Emphasis 

No 

Emphasis 

Total  for  Organizational  Competence  (all  items) 
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INTRODUCTION 


PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  this  handbook  is  to  provide  practical  S^idanw  for  the 
selection  and  use  of  some  of  the  more  common  smaU-group  methods  of 
inctruction  'Tt  is  designed  to  assist  trainers  and  training  managers  to 
identify  methods  that  will  best  accomplish  desired  instruaional  obieclives 
or  givJn  a  method  to  determine  the  objectives  it  wUl  acc^mphsh  and  its 
requirements  in  terms  of  time,  instructors,  students,  lacihties.  etc. 

To  accompUsh  this  praaical  purpose,  the  volume  has  been  written  as  a 
handbook  and  not  as  a  manual.  It  does  not  present  very  much  ration^e,  any 

theory  nor  evidence  for  or  against  use  of  the  methods  ^ 

R^athel’  the  methods  and  procedures  for  their  use  are  desCTibed  in  outline 
form  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  reader  to  adapt  them  to  his  needs, 
keeping  in  m^d  the  nature  of  his  students  and  his  own  skills  as  a  trainer. 
For  a^mprehensive  discussion  of  the  theory  and  rationale  that  underlie  the 
various  small-group  methods,  as  well  as  research  evident 
Imcac^  reference  Luld  be  made  to  HumRRO  Technical  Report  70-3  dated 
March  1970.  Theory  and  State  of  the  Art  of  Small-fSroup  Methods  of 
Instruction. 


SMALL-GROUP  METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION 
Definition 

The  focus  of  this  handbook  is  upon  smalJ-group 
lion  For  the  present  purpose,  the  term  "smaU  group  refers  to  a  collectivity 
of  not  more  tLn  20  individuals.  This  is  an  arbitrary  definition,  however, 
fxne  ienc^  sH^^^  supports  the  view  that  instructional  effeaiveness  is 
eS  wheOT  Zsisi  of  more  than  20  students,  while  any  number 
[ess  than  20  can  be  readUy  managed  in  most  learning  situations. 

Furthermore,  this  handbook  is  concerned  with  methods  ^bat  are 
soecifiLuy  designed  to  use  the  social-psychological  forces  liferent 
Toup^oJlTZ%  purposes.  Thus,  the  mere  reduction  of  class  size  to  ess 

Ln  20  individuals  does  not  constitute  use  of  a 

instructional  purposes.  Small-group  methods  are  specific  techniq 
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Accordingly,  the  term  "small-group  methods  of  instruction  is  restricted  to 
techniques  through  which  group  processes  are  used  to  stimulate  learning. 

Rationale 

A  detailed  discussion  of  the  general  rationale  underlying  small-group 
methods  appears  in  the  HumRRO  Technical  Report  cited  earUer.  A  summary 
of  that  rationale  follows. 

Fundamental  to  all  smaU-group  methods  is  use  of  the  social-psycho¬ 
logical  forces  in  small  groups  to  enhance  and  maiimize  the  conditions  under 
which  learning  occurs.  Although  the  final  responsibility  for  learning  must 
rest  with  the  individual  student,  the  fundamental  goal  of  every  instruaor  is 
to  create  around  the  student  those  conditions  that  will  be  most  conducive  to 

learning. 

Small-group  methods  of  instruction  are  one  approach  to  the  CTeation 
of  conditions  that  are  conducive  to  learning.  Regardless  of  the  particular 
method  used,  the  rationale  for  small-group  instruction  rests  upon  the 
premise  that  learning  is  partly  a  function  of  attitudes,  and  education  or 
training  is  a  matter  of  overcoming  resistance  to  change.  This  can  be 
accomplished  by  discussing  issues  or  problems  and.  in  some  instances, 
arriving  at  decisions  about  how  they  might  be  handled.  Because  the  group 
resolves  the  problem  itself  with  each  student  parlicipaling.  members  are 
committed  to  the  solution  through  the  functioning  of  group  norms  endorsing 
the  new  ideas  or  behaviors.  Under  the  rationale,  two  purposes  are  assumed 
to  be  accomplished:  (a)  students  get  new  insights  into  problems  by  hearing 
different  viewpoints  and  by  having  their  ideas  critiqued,  and  (b)  they  learn 
new  ways  of  behaving  to  which  they  are  committed  because  of  group 
discussion  and  decision. 

For  maximum  learning  to  occur,  a  group  must  possess  a  common  goal 
for  learning,  a  reasonable  degree  of  cohesiveness,  norms  conducive  to 
learning,  and  patterns  of  effective  communication— in  effect,  a  learning 
culture.  In  permanently  structured  groups,  these  ingredients  may  already 
be  present.  However,  in  most  instructional  situations,  where  students 
usuaUy  meet  for  short  periods  spread  over  weeks  or  months,  instructors 
must  create  and  develop  the  required  structure  and  processes  of  the  group. 
The  various  methods  used  in  small-group  instruction  are  devices  for 
accomplishing  these  purposes. 
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designing  an  instructional  program 
Producing  a  Master  Training  Plan 

required. 

pto  rhould  be  tenwtive.  Often  three  or  four  alternative  plans  may  be 
outlined  before  a  final  one  is  produced. 

Once  a  tentative  plan  has  been  determined,  it  is  useful  to  test  the  plan 
against  the  following  criteria: 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


Rpipvance  for  Needs.  The  proposed  training  should  be 

arled  armeeUnrgenuinT^eds  of  students  and  should  be 
demonstrably  relevant  to  those  needs.  If  relevance  camot  be 
demrstrated.  consideration  should  be  given  to  discarding  or 

modifying  the  plan. 

Ill  hiriiliii  inr-lilVlir  to  Real  World.  The  proposed 

aSs  should  help 

Situation  to  "real-world"  requirements,  and  vice  versa.  Links 
SweL  training  events  and  on-the-job  problems  should  be 
made  eipUcit,  Further,  the  purposed  activities  s''™'*’ 
courage  and  support  the  use  of  new  learnings  on  the  )ob. 
Preplanning,  dry  runs.  etc.,  are  helpful  here. 

1  ocation  Within  the  Instructor’s  Ranee  of  Competency 
Instructors^hould  not  try  methods  in  which  they  lack  the 
[Sd  prSeW.  On  the  other  hand,  some  insecurity  is 
natural  and  much  skill  can  be  rapidly  developed  through 
practice. 
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(4)  Maximal  Motivational  Impaa.  The  training  prcx^dures  should 
stimulate  active  interest  and  participation. 

(5)  Miiltinle  Learning.  The  proposed  artivity  should  provide  for 
intellectual,  attitudinal,  or  skill  types  of  learning— or  combina¬ 
tion  of  these.  Furthermore,  an  entire  program  (a  series  of 

-  sessions)  should  provide  for  all  types.  A  single  training  session 
should  focus  rather  narrowly,  however,  a  full  sequence  of 
training  activities  should  round  out  a  larger  picture  and  assist 
the  student  in  many  different  aspects  of  his  learning  endeavors. 

(6)  ^jelf-Correction.  A  good  instruaional  aaivity  should  contain 
provisions  for  continuing  evaluation  and  self -correction. 
Evaluation  of  every  session  by  both  instructors  and  students 
permits  rapid  identification  of  training  problems  and  prompt 
correction  of  them. 

Unless  the  master  training  plan  measures  favorably  on  all  sii  criteria, 
it  should  be  modified  until  it  meets  each  criterion  to  the  planner  s 
satisfaction. 

Detailed  Piaanmg 

The  design  that  is  finally  chosen  should  be  planned  in  sufficient  detail 
so  that  everyone  who  has  responsibility  for  its  operation  knows  what  he  is  to 
do.  The  critical  danger  here  is  that  plans  will  become  so  rigid  that 
modifications  cannot  be  easily  accomplished  as  training  progresses.  No  plan 
can  ever  anticipate  all  events  that  may  occur  nor  can  it  ever  predict  the 
precise  atmosphere  that  will  develop  in  any  particular  learning  group. 
Therefore,  some  modification,  however  slight,  is  almost  inevitable.  The  most 
effective  training  designs  have  sufficient  flexibility  built  into  them  that 
adjustments  can  be  made  easily  without  serious  trauma  to  either  the  plan  or 
the  personnel. 

Conducting  the  Training 

The  first  time  a  method  is  used  with  a  group,  it  is  important  to 
provide  a  brief  overview  of  the  procedures  to  be  followed,  so  that  all  group 
members  have  a  common  time  perspective  and  understand  what  will  be 
required  of  them. 
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In  general,  an  instructor  should  almost  never  intervene  in  a  group  s 
deliberations  once  they  are  under  way.  unless  it  is  certain  that  serious 
misunderstandln*s  ot  the  training  procedures  are  involved,  U  is  important, 
however  for  him  to  periodically  monitor  the  activities  of  each  group  for 
wWch  re  is  responsive  in  order  to  insure  that  members  understand  the  task 
and  the  activities  they  are  to  perform. 

In  development  of  the  training  plan,  it  will  be  necessary  to  allocate 
definite  periods  of  time  for  the  discussion  sessions.  However,  group 
discussion  should  continue  only  so  long  as  interest  and  participation  high, 
and  these  will  vary  significantly  according  to  topic,  group  composition,  an 
Usk  For  tIisrea7on.  time  allocated  for  discussion  periods  should  never  be 
frozen  into  the  training  design.  Experience  with  discussions  of  the  topic  by 
two  or  three  groups  will  give  a  good  indication  of  time  required  and 
adjustments  in  the  design  should  be  made  accordingly. 

Evaluation  is  a  process  of  determining  whether  certain  actions  have 
led  to  desired  consequences.  Usually,  one  must  (1)  specify  the  desired 
objectives  of  training.  (2)  devise  ways  of  measuring  the  silent  to  which  the 
Ob  ectives  have  been  achieved.  (3)  conduct  the  training.  (4)  collect  the 
desired  information,  and  (5)  analyze  and  interpret  it  before  replanning  the 
next  training  effort.  Evaluations  may  have  differing  standards  of  precision 
and  highly  rigorous  evaluation  may  not  always  be  possible.  However,  the 
point  of  this  discussion  is  that  some  systematic  evaluation  should  always  b 
performed  and  program  modifications  and  replanning  should  be  based  upon 
the  information  so  obtained. 


CONFERENCE  METHOD 


BRIEF  DESCRIPTION: 

One  or.  more  often,  a  series  of  carefully  planned  meetings  with 
specific  goals,  in  which  students  pool  ideas  in  order  to  solve  coUective 
or  individual  problems.  The  instructor  (conference  leader),dws  not 
present  theory,  principles,  doctrine,  or  ways  of  handUng  problems. 
Rather,  the  group  is  presented  with  a  topic  or  a  problem  and  members 
draw  upon  their  own  experience  and  opinions  for  possible  ways  o 
handling  it.  Therefore,  group  members  must  have  a  background  of 
experience  or  information  pertinent  to  the  topic  or  problem,  n  the 
method  is  to  be  used  successfully.  The  role  of  the  instrurtor  (con¬ 
ference  leader)  is  not  to  supply  answers  or  information,  but  to  help 
the  group  to  define  problems  and  develop  solutions  by  guiding  and 
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controlling  the  discussion  so  that  it  is  constantly  directed  toward 
program  objectives.  The  essence  of  the  conference  method  is  that  it  is 
a  deliberative,  thinking  process  guided  and  directed  by  a  competent 
leader.  Ideas  and  solutions  evolve  from  the  experience  and  thinking 
of  group  members  and  not  the  leader,  even  though  the  leader  may,  by 
careful  questioning  and  controlled  discussion,  guide  the  group  toward 
anticipated,  or  even  preconceived,  conclusions. 

2.  OBJECTIVES  MOST  LllJELY  TO  BE  ACHIEVED: 

a.  Cognitive  insight  into  practical  problems. 

b.  Insight  into  possible  problem  solutions. 

c.  An  increased  awareness  of  a  diversity  of  viewpoints  that  may 
exist  concerning  a  single  problem  or  issue. 

d.  Positive  attitudes  toward  the  course  of  instruction. 

e.  Positive  attitudes  toward  use  of  course  content. 

3.  RECOMMENDED  USES: 

a.  To  broaden  thinking  and  attitudes  of  job  incumbents.  Especially 
useful  in  lower-level  supervisory  and  leadership  training. 

b.  To  develop  tentative  solutions  to  difficult  practical  problems. 

c.  To  develop  insights  into  practical  consequences  and  problems  of 
application  following  introduction  of  any  new  methods, 
techniques,  or  procedures. 

4.  RATIONALE: 

The  forces  inherent  in  groups,  student-centered  discussion,  and 
emphasis  upon  practical  problems  will  generate  greater  interest  and 
involvement,  will  result  in  increased  understanding  of  issues  and 
problems,  and  will  result  in  increased  commitment  to  problem 
solutions. 
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5.  TIME  REQUIREMENTS: 

Optimum  -  2  hours 
Maximum  -  3  hours 


Minimum  -  1  hour 
INSTRUCTOR  REQUIREMENTS: 

a.  Instructor-Student  Ratio: 

Maximum  ratio  of  one  instructor  to  20  students,  deferred 
mioTone  instructor  to  12  students.  One  instructor  is 
reQuired  for  each  discussion  sroup. 

b.  Content  Expertise: 

Helpful  but  not  essential. 

c.  Proficiency  Requirements: 

( 1 )  Proficiency  as  an  Instructor. 

No  special  teaching  skills  required. 


(2)  Proficiency  With  the  Method. 

Moderate  proficiency  with  the  method  is  required; 
expert  proficiency  is  desirable. 


d.  Experience  Requirements: 

( 1 )  Experience  as  an  Instructor. 

Helpful  but  not  essential. 

(2)  Experience  With  the  Method. 

Moderate  experience  is  desirable. 
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STUDENT  REQUIREMENTS: 


a.  Number; 

(1)  Optimum  -  12  per  group 

(2)  Maximum  -  20  per  group 

(3)  Minimum  -  10  per  group 

b.  Prior  Experience  With  Method; 

Not  required. 

c.  Prior  Knowledge  or  Experience  With  Content; 

Experience  or  information  concerned  with  content  is 
essential  for  all  or  most  of  students. 

NOTE;  It  is  important  that  all  students  be  approximately 
similar  in  educational  level,  rank,  and  job  level. 

NOTE;  Highly  educated  or  highly  competent  individuals 
frequently  react  negatively  to  the  conference 
method. 

MATERIALS  REQUIRED; 

a.  One  lined  tablet  per  student. 

b.  One  pencil  per  student. 

c.  Printed  agenda  or  program  schedule.  (One  per  student) 

d.  A  5  I  8"  blank  name  card.  (One  per  student) 

I 

FACILITIES  REQUIRED: 

a.  One  20-man  conference  room  per  group. 


b. 


One  chair  for  each  student. 


c.  One  conference  table  per  group. 

d.  One  chalk  board  or  chart  pad  and  easel  per  group. 

10.  STUDENT  PREPARATION  REQUIRED: 

a.  None  required. 

b.  Quality  of  the  discussion  is  enhanced  when  students  are 
assigned  relevant  material  for  background  reading  prior  to  the 
discussion. 

c.  Quality  of  the  discussion  will  be  enhanced  if  preceded  or 
accompanied  by  a  film  or  other  presentation  designed  to 
provide  background  information  and  to  focus  attention  upon 
critical  issues. 

1 1.  INSTRUCTOR  PREPARATION  REQUIRED: 

a.  Careful  planning  of  each  session  is  required  if  the  conference 
method  is  to  be  successful. 

b.  In  addition  to  administrative  details,  the  instructor  must 
acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subjea  matter,  prepare  a 
discussion  plan,  and  thoroughly  acquaint  himself  with  use  of  the 
plan.  He  must  be  familiar  with  the  subject  matter,  must 
anticipate  situations  and  problems  which  may  arise  during  the 
discussion,  must  have  some  sort  of  time  table  for  effective 
utilization  of  time,  and  he  must  have  thought  out  the  most 
effective  way  of  introducing  material,  provoking  discussion,  and 
guiding  thinking  toward  the  planned  conclusions. 

c.  The  discussion  plan  should  be  a  working  guide,  allowing  a  great 
deal  of  flexibility,  and  not  a  script  to  be  followed  rigidly  during 
the  meeting.  The  plan  should  include: 

( 1 )  Introductory  remarks,  to  include  the  objectives  of  the 
conference  session. 

(2)  The  logical  sequence  of  subject  matter  to  be  covered. 

(3)  key  points  to  be  covered. 
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(4)  Questions  to  be  asked. 

(5)  Aids  and  materials  to  be  used. 

(6)  Conclusions  that  might  be  reached. 

(7)  Projected  summary  remarks. 

d.  '■  Unless  the  instructor  is  highly  familiar  with  topic  content. 

background  reading  will  be  desirable. 

12  PROCEDURES  FOR  USE  OF  METHOD; 

a.  First  Session  Only. 

( 1 )  The  conference  leader  should  introduce  himself  by 
writing  his  name  on  the  chalk  board  and  indicating  by 
what  name  he  desires  the  group  to  address  him. 

(2)  Distribute  5‘  i8'’  blank  cards  to  each  student,  asking  him 
to  fold  it  lengthwise  so  that  it  will  stand  in  front  of  him. 
Instruct  each  student  to  print,  in  large  letters,  his  full 
name  and  division,  unit,  or  organization  on  both  sides  of 
the  card. 

(3)  Make  some  brief  introduaory  remarks  concerning  the 
purpose  of  the  conference  and  the  theme  of  the 
conference.  Make  opening  remarks  short. 

(4)  Emphasize  the  following: 

(a)  That  the  conference  leader  does  not  consider  him¬ 
self  an  expert  nor  an  authority.  He  cannot  answer 
all  the  questions  which  will  be  raised  nor  offer 
solutions  for  aU  the  problems  which  arq 
presented. 

(b)  That  the  conference  leader's  chief  function  will  be 
to  raise  questions  and  problems,  to  keep  the  dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  topic  being  considered,  to  act  as 
chairman,  and  to  help  the  group  summarize  its 
thinking  and  arrive  at  conclusions. 
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(c)  That  every  member  of  the  group  c<in  help  by 
entering  into  the  discussion  and  speaking  freely, 
giving  the  group  the  benefit  of  his  viewpoint  and 
eiperience,  and  giving  others  a  chance  to  express 
their  opinions. 

(d)  That  the  conference  leader  has  no  special  personal 
ideas  to  present  to  the  group.  All  decisions  will 
represent  the  collective  thinking  of  the  group. 

(e)  That  only  one  person  should  talk  at  a  time. 

(f)  That  opinions  should  be  expressed  briefly. 

b.  All  Sessions. 

( 1 )  Introduce  the  topic  of  the  session. 

12 )  Follow  the  discussion  plan. 

(3)  Plan  questions  carefully. 

(4)  Avoid  directing  all  questions  to  the  group  at  large. 
Occasionally  a  question  should  be  directed  at  a  group 
member  who  has  had  little  or  no  part  in  the  discussion. 

15)  Ask  thought- provoking  questions. 

(6)  Keep  the  discussion  on  the  topic  and  directed  toward  the 
attainment  of  the  conference  objectives.  An  occasional 
sidetrack  is  permissible,  but  don't  get  completely  off  the 
subject. 

(7)  Different  points  of  view  should  be  encouraged.  If  certain 

aspects  of  a  problem  are  being  negleaed.  point  them 
out. 

(8)  Don't  wear  out  points  of  discussion. 

(9)  Give  an  occasional  summary.  Be  accurate.  Give  the  high 
points  and  issues  as  presented  in  the  discussion,  not 
personal  opinions. 
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(10)  II  is  important  that  the  leader  have  complete  control  of 
the  meeting,  without  seeming  to  be  authoritarian  or 
officious.  This  does  not  mean  that  he  should  openly 
attempt  to  control  decisions. 

(11)  The  conference  leader  should  refrain  from  allowing 
himself  to  be  set  up  as  an  expert  or  final  authority  on 
any  point  which  is  raised.  Provide  a  final  summary  of 
the  session.  Reemphasize  and  restate  important  points, 
ideas,  and  decisions  arrived  at  by  the  group.  The 
summary  can  also  be  used  as  an  opportunity  to  stress 
the  importance  of  putting  conclusions  into  practice. 

c.  Final  Session  Only. 

After  the  topic  for  the  final  session  has  been  discussed  and 
concluded,  summarize  the  entire  series  of  conferences. 

13.  REFERENCES: 

a.  Bush.  H.M.  Conference  Methods  in  Industry.  Harper  and 
Brothers.  New  York.  1949. 

b.  CivilianPersonnelSection.  Department  of  the  Army.  Guide  for 
Supervisor  Development  in  the  Deportment  oi  the  Army'. 
Civilian  Personnel  Pamphlet  41  "2,  16  November  1953. 

pp  27-47. 

c.  Dean.  R.L.  "The  Conference  Method:  Panacea  or  Paradox?" 
foumol  of  the  A  mencon  Society  ot  Troininy  Directors,  1959. 
13,  pp  8-15. 

TOPIC  DISCUSSION 
1.  BRIEF  DESCRIPTION 

Group  discussion  of  an  assigned  topic,  issue,  or  problem  in  which  no 
instructor  is  present  and  in  which  the  content  and  course  of  the 
discussion  is  determined  almost  completely  by  the  participants. 
FreQuently  used  to  "sub-group  large-group  sessions.  Following 
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differences,  etc. 

OBJECTIVES  MOST  L1K:ELY  TO  BE  ACHIEVED: 
a.  Increased  awareness  of  issues  and  problems, 
b  Superficial  insight  into  possible  problem  solutions. 

«SSS».i  p..— ««•«""  "> 

achievement  lest  items. 
recommended  USES: 

film,  or  demonstration. 

To  develop  tentative  solutions  after  problems  have  been  posed 
in  a  formal  presentation. 

To  develop  insights  into  practical  consequences  and  barriers 
lo  application  follcwmg  introduction  of  n^  methods  or 
techniques  by  lecture,  film,  or  demonstration. 

To  reinforce  learning  through  student  eichange  of  ideas,  as  a 
supplement  to  formal  instruction. 


a. 


c. 


d. 


4.  RATIONALE: 

wpk  tesull  PI  IP  ipuppspp  sPRsrtivrty  1®  >ss“P>  “"P 

problems. 
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5.  TIME  REQUIREMENTS: 

Optimum  -  45  minutes 
Maximum  -  60  minutes 
Minimum  -  30  minutes 

NOTE:  If  groups  are  small  (5  or  6  people)  and  discussion  is  limited  to 
one  topic,  issue,  or  problem,  minimum  allowable  time  might  be 
reduced  to  20  minutes.  Time  allocation  of  less  than  20 
minutes  is  not  recommended  except  when  method  is  used  to 
introduce  a  formal  presentation.  If  used  in  conjunction  with 
panel,  allow  additional  30  minutes  for  panel  discussion. 

6.  INSTRUCTOR  REQUIREMENTS: 

a.  Instructor-Student  Ratio; 

Unlimited.  Since  instructors  need  not  be  present  for  Topic 
Discussions,  the  role  of  an  instructor  is  restricted  to  assignment 
of  topics  for  discussion  and  to  provision  of  guidance  concerning 
procedures  and  organization  of  the  discussion  groups. 
Accordingly,  one  instructor  can  supervise  a  number  of  groups 
simultaneously. 

b.  Content  Expertise: 

( 1 )  Required  by  the  individual  who  develops  discussion 
topics. 

(2)  Not  essential,  but  helpful,  for  inslruaor  who  is 
responsible  for  organization  and  supervision  of 
discussion  groups. 

c.  Proficiency  Requirements: 

( I )  Proficiency  as  an  Instructor. 

No  special  teaching  skills  required. 
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(2)  Proficiency  With  the  Method. 

Knowledge  is  required  of  procedures  for  assigning 
discussion  topics,  for  assigning  personnel  to  groups,  lor 
providing  guidance  for  conducting  the  discussion,  and 
if  method  is  followed  by  panel  discussion,  of  procedures 
for  recording  and  reporting  results  of  the  discussion. 

d.  Experience  Requirements: 

( 1 )  Experience  as  an  Instructor. 

Helpful  but  not  essential. 

(2)  Experience  With  the  Method. 

Helpful  but  not  essential. 

7.  STUDENT  REQUIREMENTS: 
a.  Number; 

(1)  Optimum  -  10  per  group 

(2)  Maximum  -  15  per  group 

13)  Minimum  -  5  per  group 

NOTE;  When  this  method  is  used  to  break  a  large  class  into 

subgroups,  total  number  of  students  that  can  be  accomo¬ 
dated  at  one  time  is  limited  only  by  availability  of 
facilities  for  holding  small-group  sessions.  However,  if 
Topic  Discussions  are  followed  by  panel  sessions,  the 
number  of  small  groups  should  be  limited  to  six,  with 
total  number  of  students  adjusted  accordingly^  in  order 
to  accomodate  panel  reports  within  allocated  time. 

b.  Prior  Experience  With  Method: 

Helpful  but  not  required. 
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c. 


Prior  Knowledge  or  Experience  With  Content; 


Helpful  but  not  essential. 


MATERIALS  REQUIRED: 

a.  Brief  description,  or  list,  of  topic(s)  or  issue(s)  to  be  discussed 
(one  per  student). 

b.  Brief  list  of  procedures  for  conduaing  and  participating  in 
discussion  (one  per  student).  (Optional) 

c.  Instructions  for  recorders  (one  per  group).  (Optional— use  only 
if  panel  discussion  will  follow.) 

FACILITIES  REQUIRED: 

a.  I  deal: 

( 1 )  Separate  small  room  for  each  group. 

(2)  One  chair  for  each  student. 

(3)  One  chalk  board  or  chart  pad  and  easel  per  group. 

b.  Minimal: 

( 1 )  One  large  room  of  sufficient  area  that  groups  can  be 

separated  such  that  discussions  can  be  conducted  with- 
out  serious  interruption.  For  example,  one  50-man 
classroom  will  accommodate  five  10-man  groups  when 
one  group  is  placed  in  each  corner  and  one  is  also  placed 
in  the  center  of  the  room. 

(2)  One  chair  for  each  student. 

STUDENT  PREPARATION  REQUIRED: 

a.  Student  preparation  is  not  essential  if  students  possess 

experience  or  background  pertinent  to  the  topic,  issue,  or 


problem  to  be  discussed. 

Quality  of  the  discussion  is  greatly  enhanced  when  students 
are  assigned  relevant  material  lor  background  reading  or 
research  prior  to  the  discussion. 

If  appropriate  reading  material  is  not  available,  quality  of  the 
discussion  will  be  enhanced  if  preceded  or  accompanied  by  a 
lecture,  film,  or  other  presentation  designed  to  provide  back¬ 
ground  information  and  to  focus  attention  upon  critical  issues. 


11  INSTRUCTOR  PREPARATION  REQUIRED: 

a.  Planning  is  required  of  brief  introductory  remarks  designed  to 
focus  attention  of  students  upon  the  discussion  topic. 

b.  When  Topic  Discussion  is  used  in  conjunction  with  a  formal 
presentation,  the  instructor,  or  some  other  individual,  must 
prepare  and  present  the  appropriate  lecture  or  demonstration. 

c.  Background  reading  will  be  helpful  for  introductory  and 
summary  remarks. 

12  PROCEDURES  FOR  USE  OF  METHOD: 

a.  Introduction  of  problems  or  issues  prior  to  formal 
presentation: 

( 1 )  Briefly  introduce  in  general  terms  the  topic  to  be 
discussed.  Do  not  indicate  desired  conclusions  or  trends 
the  discussion  should  take. 

(2)  State  general  objectives  of  the  session,  e.g..  to  identify 
issues."  "to  specify  problems,  to  focus  upon  difficult 
problems  in  implementation."  etc. 

(3)  Instruct  the  class  concerning  discussion  procedures.  If 
handout  list  of  discussion  procedures  is  to  be  used,  this 
instruction  can  be  general,  e.g..  statement  of  topic(s)  to 
be  discussed,  time  permitted  for  discussion,  etc. 

(4)  Handout  topic  descriptions  and,  if  used,  list  of  discussion 
procedures. 
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(5)  If  appropriate,  divide  class  into  groups. 

(6)  Assign  groups  to  discussion  rooms  or  areas. 

(7)  Groups  move  to  discussion  areas. 

(8)  Groups  begin  discussion. 

(9)  Alert  each  group  five  minutes  before  end  of  discussion 
period. 

(10)  Recall  groups  and  reassemble  class. 

(11)  Instructor  leads  brief  class  discussion  of  groups' 
conclusions. 

(12)  Conduct  formal  presentation. 

b.  Development  of  problem  solutions  or  insights  for  application. 

after  formal  presentation. 

( 1 )  State  general  objectives  of  the  session,  e.g.,  "to  develop 
possible  solutions  to  problems  posed  in  the  lecture,"  "to 
identify  possible  consequences  or  barriers  to  application 
of  the  techniques  presented  in  the  demonstration."  "to 
obtain  greater  understanding  of  the  topic  through 
eichange  of  ideas  concerning  the  issues  that  were 
raised  during  the  lecture,"  etc. 

(2)  Instruct  the  class  concerning  discussion  procedures.  If 
handout  list  of  discussion  procedures  is  to  be  used,  this 
instruction  can  be  general,  e.g.,  statement  of  topics  to  be 
discussed,  time  permitted  for  discussion,  etc.  If  the 
group  session  is  to  be  followed  by  panel  discussion, 
describe  the  role  of  group  recorder  (to  note  main  points 
of  discussion  and  any  conclusions  reached  by  the  group, 
and  to  represent  group  in  later  panel  discussion)  and 
instruct  groups  to  select  a  recorder  as  soon  as  they 
convene. 

(3)  Hand  out  topic  descriptions  and.  if  used,  list  of 
discussion  procedures. 
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14)  If  appropriate,  divide  class  into  groups. 

(5)  Assign  groups  to  discussion  rooms  or  areas. 

(6)  Groups  move  to  discussion  areas. 

(7)  If  appropriate,  groups  select  recorders. 

(8 )  If  appropriate,  visit  each  group  and  hand  out 
instructions  for  recorders. 

(9)  Alert  each  group  five  minutes  before  end  of  discussion 
period. 

(10)  Recall  groups  and  reassemble  class. 

(11)  If  panel  discussion  is  not  used,  lead  general  class 
discussion  of  groups'  conclusions. 

(12)  If  panel  discussion  is  used; 

(a)  Assemble  recorders  at  table  or  in  chairs  at  front 
of  class. 

(b)  Instructor  serves  as  moderator  while  recorders 
report  groups'  conclusions  and  discuss  agree¬ 
ments  or  differences  between  them. 

(13)  Instructor  briefly  summarizes  outcome  of  panel 
discussion  and.  if  appropriate,  relates  panel  s  con¬ 
clusions  to  content  of  formal  presentation. 

13.  REFERENCES: 

a  Bergevin.  P..  and  Morris.  D.  A  ManuaJ  for  Discussion  Leaders 
and  Participants.  Community  Services  in  Education. 
Bloomington.  Indiana,  1954. 

b.  Maier.  N.R.F.  Probiem  Soiving  Discussions  and  Conferences. 

McGraw-Hill  Book  Company.  New  York.  1963. 
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BUZZ  SESSION 


Brief  Description 

A  brief  but  intensive  discussion  of  an  assigned  topic,  issue,  or 
problem  held  among  a  small  number  of  participants  without 
advanced  preparation  and  with  a  minimum  of  formality. 

Objectives  Most  Likely  to  be  Achieved 

*  Increased  awareness  of  issues  and  problems. 

’  Increased  involvement  with  course  content  and  increased 
participation  in  class  discussions. 

*  Some  improvement  in  ability  to  solve  problems  that  have  been 
discussed  during  the  buzz  session. 

Recommended  Uses 

*  To  introduce  problems  or  focus  attention  of  students  upon  critical 
issues  prior  to  a  formal  presentation  such  as  lecture,  film,  or 
demonstration. 

*  To  conduct  a  census  of  student  questions  to  be  answered  by 
instructor  or  speaker  during  later  formal  presentation  of 
instructor  s  discussion. 

Rationale 

The  forces  inherent  in  groups  and  spontaneous,  student-centered 
discussion  will  generate  greater  interest  and  involvement  with  a 
topic  and  will  result  in  an  increased  sensitivity  to  issues  and 
problems. 

Time  Requirements 

Optimum  -  10  minutes 
Maximum  -  15  minutes 
Minimum  -  6  minutes 
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Instructor  Requirements 


a. 


Instructor -Student  Ratio 

Unlimited.  Since  instructors  need  not  be  P^'^^ent  durmg 
group  discussions,  the  role  of  an  instructor  is  restricted 
to  assignment  of  topics  for  discussion  and  to  Provision  of 
guidance  concerning  procedures  and  organization  of  the 

discussion  groups.  Accordingly,  one  instructor  can 

nf  orniins  simultaneously. 


b. 


c. 


Content  Expertise 

( 1 )  Helpful  for  the  individual  who  develops  discussion 
topics. 

(2)  Not  essential,  b ut  helpful,  for  instructor  who  is 
responsible  for  organization  and  supervision  of 
discussion  groups. 


Proficiency  Requirements 


( I )  Proficiency  as  an  Instructor 

No  special  teaching  skills  required. 


(2)  Proficiency  With  the  Method 

ICnowledge  is  required  of  procedures  for  assigning 
discussion  tasks,  for  assigning  personnel  to  groups,  and 
...nuifiine  guidance  for  conduct  of  the  discussion. 


d.  Experience  Requirements 

( 1 )  Experience  as  an  Instructor 
Helpful  but  not  essential 

(2)  Experience  With-the  Method 
Helpful  but  not  essential. 
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Student  Requirements 

a.  Number 

Optimum  -  6  per  group 
Maximum  - 10  per  group 
Minimum  -  4  per  group 

i 

NOTE:  When  this  method  is  used  to  break  a  large  class  into 
subgroups,  total  number  of  students  that  can  be 
accommodated  at  one  time  is  limited  only  by  avail¬ 
ability  of  facilities  for  holding  small-group  sessions. 
This  method  works  well  for  subgrouping  very  large 
classes  (200  to  300  people). 

b.  Prior  Experience  With  Method 
None  required. 

c.  Prior  Knowledge  or  Experience  With  Content 
Helpful  but  not  essential. 


Materials 

No  prepared  materials  are  required. 

Facilities 

a.  Ideal 

One  large  room  of  sufficient  area  that  groups  can 
assemble  in  circles  throughout  the  room. 

One  movable  chair  for  each  student. 

One  chalkboard  or  chart  pad  and  easel  per  group. 

b.  Minimal 

The  method  can  be  satisfactorily  used  in  any  classroom, 
auditorium,  or  room  of  comparable  size. 
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student  Preparation 

problem  to  be  discussed. 

'•■  ,;rr».r.“S  :?x:s » ■“ 

discussion. 

Instructor  Preparation 


a. 


‘  lii§l§i=Sr 

.  Bactoound  reading  wUl  be  helpful  for  introduclory  and 

summary  remarks  and  for  leading  a  class  discussion,  if 

required. 

Procedures  for  Use  of  Method 

introduction  of  problems  or  issues  prior  to  formal  presentation. 

the  discussion  should  take. 


a. 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 


"to 


State  seneral  objectives  of  the  buzz  session  e.g. 
i^nthy^Sues.-  "to  specify  problems."  "to  focus  upon 
difficult  problems  in  implementation,  etc. 

Instruct  the  class  concerning  discussion  procedures  and 
time  permitted  for  discussion. 

Cturna  his  chair  around  to  face  the  row  behind. 
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and  then  sits  down.  Those  individuals  facing  each  other 
then  divide  into  groups  of  desired  size,  form  circles,  and 
start  discussing.  If  chairs  are  anchored,  students  conduct 
the  discussion  "in  place";  however,  groups  must  be  of  a 
smaller  size  (not  more  than  sii  individuals)  in  order  that 
participants  can  hear  and  participate  in  the  discussion. 

(5)  Groups  begin  discussion. 

(6)  Alert  each  group  two  minutes  before  end  of  discussion 
period. 

(7)  Recall  groups  and  reassemble  class. 

(8)  Instructor  leads  brief  class  discussion  of  groups' . 
conclusions. 

(9)  Conduct  formal  presentation. 

b.  Census  of  student  questions  for  later  discussion  by  instructor  or 

speaker. 

The  procedure  is  the  same  as  for  a.  under  "Procedures  for  Use 

of  Method."  above,  with  the  following  additions: 

( 1 )  State  the  general  objective  of  the  buzz  session  as  to 
obtain  a  list  of  questions  which  you  desire  to  be 
answered  or  discussed  by  the  instructor  or  speaker. 

(2)  Instruct  the  class  to  limit  its  discussion  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  list  of  questions. 

(3)  Instruct  the  class  to  select  a  recorder  within  each  group. 

(4)  Instruct  recorders  to  write  down  all  questions 
developed  within  the  group. 

(5)  After  conclusion  of  the  buzz  sessions  and  before  the 
formal  presentation,  collect  the  questions  from  the 
recorders. 

(6)  Discuss  the  questions  during  the  formal  presentation  or 
class  discussion. 
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PREFACE 


This  paper  had  its  origin  in  1963  in  a  program  of  research  concerned  with  high- 
level  leadership  conducted  for  the  U.S.  Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College  and  of 
which  1  was  project  director,  Dunng  the  course  of  the  research,  it  became  apparent  that 
Utile  was  known  systematically  about  the  dynamics  of  large  military  organizations--about 
what  goes  on  within  a  combat  unit  in  terms  of  the  dynamic  determinants  of  us  effectiveness 
on  the  battlefield.  The  result  was  a  series  of  intermittent  projects  over  the  last  1^0  years, 
conducted  whenever  it  was  possible  to  stimulate  some  interest  in  the  issues  of 
organizational  performance  and  ways  of  improving  the  effectiveness  of  organizations. 

Very  early,  it  became  apparent  that  one  of  the  most  important  elements  in  the 
effectiveness  of  a  combat  organization  is  the  command  and  control  system  and  those 
personnel  who  man  it,  namely  the  battle  staff.  Accordingly,  focus  has  more  and  more  been 
centered  upon  the  functioning  of  the  battle  staff  and  factors  leading  to  its  functional 

integration. 

Throughout,  the  projects  were  both  theory-based  and  application-centered. 
Similarly,  this  paper  attempts  to  present  both  conceptualization  and  implications  for 
application;  theoretical  backgrounds,  conceptual  models,  and  practical  guidance  for  leaders 
and  practitioners  are  all  included. 

1  am  indebted  to  many  individuals  who  have  contributed  to  the  matenal.  I  am 
especially  indebted  to  all  those  individuals  in  the  "green  suits"  who  served  as  subjects, 
experimenters,  or  trainers  in  the  numerous  studies  encompassed  here. 

Special  gratitude  is  due  COL  Dandridge  M.  (Mike)  Malone  (U.S.  Army,  Ret.), 
whose  continued  faith  over  many  years  resulted  in  bringing  Battle  Staff  Integration  to 
fruition. 

Mike  Malone  and  Dr.  1.  Dexter  Fletcher,  IDA,  were  the  insugaiors  and  stimulators 
for  the  paper.  Dr.  Fletcher  supervised  the  project. 
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abstract 


This  paper  sets  fonh  a  research-based  conceptual  framework  for  understanding  and 
addressing  battle  staff  functioning  and  its  relation  to  the  effectiveness  of  combat 
orsamzations.  It  also  develops  a  concept  for  maintaining  battle  staff  structure  and  function 
under  the  heavy  stress  of  combat.  Together,  the  melding  of  structure  and  function  and  the 
notion  of  functional  competence  constitute  the  area  of  Batde  Staff  Integration.  This  paper 
offers  practitioners  (military  leaders,  trainers,  and  performance  analysts)  guidance  for 
developing  and  directing  effective  battle  staffs.  The  dynamic  structure  and  functioning  of 
miUtaiT  organizations  are  discussed  and  the  roles  of  battle  staffs  are  analyzed.  An  historical 
and  analytical  review  of  organizational  theones  and  concepts  is  included,  and  the  concept  of 
teamwork  and  the  charactensacs  of  effective  teams  are  discussed.  A  conceptual  framework 
IS  presented  for  teamwork  in  problem-solving  and  decision-making  activities  within 

hierarchical  organizations. 
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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


The  subject  of  this  paper  is  organizational  effectiveness  and,  more  specifically, 
some  unponant  human  factors  that  contribute  to  the  combat  effectiveness  of  large  military 
organizations.  These  particular  human  factors  are  centered  in  the  collective  and  mtegrated 
judgments  and  acoons  of  key  unit  personnel  who  comprise  "the  battle  staff,"  the  command 
and° control  personnel  within  a  unit.  The  competence  of  a  battle  staff  in  performing  its 
essential  functions  as  a  unified,  integrated  system  can  be  a  major  determinant  oCcombat 
effectiveness.  Today,  there  is  mounting  evidence  that  maximum  effectiveness  can  be 
achieved  only  when  a  battle  staff  addresses  directly  the  quality  of  its  organizational 
functioning  and  develops  capabilities  that  will  enable  it  to  maintain  functional  integnty 
under  the  stress  of  battlefield  pressures. 

This  paper  sets  forth  a  sound,  research-based  conceptual  framework  for 
understanding  and  addressing  battle  staff  functioning  and  its  relationship  to  the 
effectiveness  of  combat  organizations;  it  also  provides  practitioners  (military  leaders, 
trainers,  and  performance  analysts)  with  concrete  guidance  for  implementmg  the  concepts 
so  as  to  develop  and  direct  effective  battle  staffs. 

A.  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  BATTLE  STAFF 

The  modem  battlefield  is  characterized  by; 

( 1 )  Extreme  rapidity  of  critical  events 

(2)  High  levels  of  turbulence 

(3)  Increasingly  unpredictable  combat  environments 

(4)  Increasingly  conriplex  combat  operations. 

To  be  effective  under  such  conditions,  combat  units  must  possess  organizational 
capabilities  to: 

(1)  Search  out,  accurately  identify,  and  correctly  interpret  the  properties  of 
operational  situations  as  they  develop. 

(2)  Solve  problems  as  they  occur  within  the  context  of  rapidly  changing  situational 
demands. 
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(3)  Generate  flexible  decisions  relevant  to  changing  situations. 

(4)  Cope  Nviih  shifting  situational  demands  with  precise  appropriateness. 

Members  of  ihe  battle  staff  perform  aU  funcnons  needed  to  provide  direction  to  the 
U„U  and  ,0  ma,n,a.n  uni,  acriviries  a,  h.gh  levels  of  effect,  veness.  Tfe  .nteraccion  whereby 
.nformadon,  decsiens.  and  actions  are  brought  in.o  conjuncrion  involves  a  complex 
interplay  between  levels  in  die  chain  of  eonamand.  The  consnm.  interplay  tha,  occurs  is  the 

essence  of  organizadonal  functioning. 

B  BATTLE  STAFF  FUNCTIONS  AND  INTEGRATION 

The  discussion  of  the  battle  staff  funedoning  and  integration  begins  with  a  survey 
of  the  organiaational  literature  and  the  theories  and  concepts  relevant  to  -military 
orvanizations.  An  open  system  approach  to  military  units  is  found  to  be  the  most 
practicable  approach  for  understanding  and  improving  batUe  staff  performance.  According 
,0  open  systems  dieory.  an  otganizabon  is  an  adaptive,  equUibrium.seeking,  open  system, 
and  the  processes  through  which  adaptation  occurs  are  significant  subjects  for  attention. 

Battle  staff  integradon  is  closely  related  to,  if  not  idendcal  with,  •'teamwork. 
Accordingly,  it  seems  most  pracdcable  to  develop  an  approach  to  battle  staff  integration 
within  the  context  of  teamwork.  A  unique  feature  of  the  batUe  staff  as  a  team  is  that,  at  one 
lime  or  another  and  to  some  degree,  any  and  all  of  its  funcnons  may  be  performed  by  one 
or  every  member,  either  individually  or  collecrively.  Integradon  occurs  when  members  are 
committed  and  hold  shared  values  and  common  norms  about  the  performance  of  their 

respective  roles. 

Requirements  for  effective  battle  staff  functioning  include  the  following: 

(1)  Role-Specific  Individual  SkiUs-the  skills  required  to  perfonm  those  a^vmes 
specific  to  the  respective  battle  staff  roles  and  which 
independently  of  other  team  members.  Although  an  element  of  ail  battle  staff 
role  defimtions.  coordinative  skiUs  are  not  "individual  skills. 

(2)  Team-Performance  Skills-the  skiUs  needed  lo  execute  activines/acdons  that  ^e 
performed  in  response  to  the  actions  of  other  team  members  or  that  ^^^e/c 
the  actions  of  other  team  members.  Although  they  are  the  s  ^  o  i 
members,  they  contribute  to  the  performance  of  team  funcnons.  In  etiect 
these  are  the  skills  of  coordinarion.  They  are  skills  that  must  e  pe  orme 
ihe  several  baule  sla/f  members  to  ensure  that  everyone  is  kepi  informed  an 
rhat  all  acriviries  mesh  efficiently.  Included  are  skills  required  to  execute  ihe 
various  processes  subsumed  under  organizational  competence. 
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(3)  lntegration--the  force  which  melds  the  roles,  attitudes,  and  activities  of  battle 
staff  members.  Integration  refers  to  the  cohesion  of  the  banle  staff  as  a  group. 
Cohesion  produces  a  coincidence  of  the  psychological  fields  of  members.  This 
shared  perspective  is  "battle  staff  integration." 

C.  OPERATIONAL  MODELS  FOR  AN  EFFECTIVE  BATTLE  STAFF 

Two  models  are  presented  that  compose  an  operational  framework  for  developing 
effective  banle  staffs,  an  operational  model  for  Organizational  Competence  and  a  model  for 
Banle  Staff  Integrauon. 

The  essential  processes,  or  functions,  of  Organizational  Competence  are. 

(1)  Sensing- -the  acquisition  of  information  concerning  critical  environments,  both  external 
and  internal,  which  are  significant  for  the  effective  accomplishment  of  objectives, 

(2)  Communicating  uiformation  sensed;  (3)  Decisionmaking;  (4)  Stabilizing-taking  action 
to  adjust  internal  operations  to  maintain  stability  and  functional  integration  within  the  unit; 
(5)  Communicating  (requirements  for)  implementation;  (6)  Coping  actions— execution  of 
required  actions;  (7)  Feedback-assessing  the  effects  of  prior  actions  through  further 
sensing. 

The  essence  of  Competence  is  quality-how  well  the  processes  are  performed. 
Thus.  Organizational  Competence  is  the  quality  of  performance  of  a  unit's  command  and 
control  system. 

Battle  staff  integration  should  occur  (1)  when  organizational  conditions  are 
conducive  to  cohesion  and  teamwork,  and  (2)  if  developmental  activities  within  the  unit  are 
designed  to  propagate  high  skill  levels,  stable  team  norms,  and  strong  values  for 
teamwork. 

Necessary  Organizational  Conditions  include  (1)  a  clear  role  system,  (2)  common 
superordinate  goals,  (3)  a  system  of  rewards  for  teamwork,  and  (4)  a  stable  ^nd  efficient 
organizational  system.  Necessary  Developmental  Activities  include  (1)  cognitive  role 
training  (individual),  (2)  battle  staff  experiential  training  (team),  (3)  unit  operational 
training,  and  (4)  shared  success  experiences. 

Orsanizational  conditions  conducive  to  teamwork  and  cohesion  are  products  of  the 
organization  and  its  leaders.  When  necessary  developmental  activities  are  conducted  within 
an  organizational  context  characterized  by  the  above  conditions,  it  can  be  expected  that 
battle  staff  integration  will  be  maximized. 
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D.  IMPLICATIONS  OF  IMPLEMENTING  THE  MODELS 

The  implications  of  implementing  Organizational  Competence  and  Battle  Staff 


Integration  are  many. 

The  dcvelopmeni  of  Competence  within  a  battle  staff  can  be  expected  to  result  in 
,a)  a  more  smoodily  funcboning  command  and  connol  system;  (b)  adjusunent  of  the  unit  .0 
channes  m  the  tacdcal  envtonmen.  with  a  minimum  of  error,  lost  motion,  or  wasted  effort; 
and  Cc)  maintenance  of  higher  levels  of  unit  effecuveness  under  the  pressures  of  combat. 

Unit  effecuveness  can  be  enhanced  by  improved  Competence  and  Integration 


through  the  following: 

(1)  Organizational  Analyses 

(2)  Organizational  Design 

(3)  Training  and  Development. 

With  respect  to  organizational  analyses,  the  concepts  subsumed  under 
Organizational  Competence  offer  potendal  for  diagnosis  of  orgamzanonal  functioning  and 
for  the  correction  of  dysfunctional  aspects. 

With  reference  to  organizational  design,  the  way  in  which  an  organization  is 
structured  and  roles  are  defined  can  have  far-reaching  implications  for  process 
performance.  This  is  especially  tnie  for  combined  arms  task  forces  and  other  task  forces 
that  may  be  uniquely  designed  for  special  missions  or  purposes. 

For  training  and  development,  the  cennal  issue  involves  how  well  the  processes  are 
executed  and  how  they  are  coordinated  to  produce  integrated  battle  staff  and  organizational 


performance. 

The  development  of  Competence  should  begin  with  traintng  in  concepmal  analyses 
of  Competence  and  its  components,  accompanied  by  cogniuve  skill  training  in  controlled 
classtoom  setungs.  Following  cognitive  skill  naming,  expenennal  training  is  the  technique 
of  choice.  Here,  methods  such  as  role  playing  and  simulation  can  provide  opportunities  or 
personnel  to  vividly  expenence  the  results  of  their  actions  upon  other  battle  staff  members 

as  well  as  upon  ihe  outcomes  of  exercises. 

ImpUcarions  for  leaders  are  also  addressed.  Whether  a  battle  staff  will  develop  into 
an  integrated  team,  with  the  Competence  needed  to  make  it  effeenve.  will  depend  largely  on 
the  nature  of  the  leadership  available  to  it.  Successful  leadership  will  develop  a  battle  si 
capable  of  dealing  effectively  with  a  range  of  operanonal  problems  and.  m  addition. 
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encourage  Ihe  growth  of  a  team  that  can  integrate  diverse  elements  into  a  uraTted  system.  In 
short.  a°principal  requirement  for  battle  staff  leaders  is  ro  create  orgarrizational  conditions 

that  are  conducive  to  effecdve  performance. 

In  general,  the  commander's  goals  in  developing  a  battle  staff  should  be  the 
transmission  of  knowledge,  the  inculcation  of  skills,  and  the  culdvation  of  teamwork.  This 
involves  training  battle  staff  members  in  their  respective  role  requirements,  while  leaching 
them  to  concentrate  on  solving  mutual  problems  rather  than  merely  protecnng  pnvate 

jurisdictions. 

The  effectiveness  of  a  battle  staff  is  determined  by; 

(1)  The  skills  of  each  member  in  performing,  both  individually  and  collectively, 
the  various  organizational  processes  dictated  by  operanonal  and  task  demands. 

and 

(2)  Battle  staff  integrarion-the  extent  to  which  the  roles,  perceptions,  motivations, 
and  acDvides  of  all  banle  staff  members  are  melded  into  a  unified  whole. 

The  uldmate  pay-off  in  battle  staff  competence,  integradon,  and  effectiveness  can  be 
achieved  only  through  expenence  and  practice  in  performing  together  as  a  team  under 
conditions  that  are  most  conducive  to  learning. 

/,  ,r  rmpr-num  ro  „o.c  r/ur,  l.,egranon  alone  will  no,  produce  effeciveness.  I,  only 
cupper, e  and  sus,ains  Compe,ence.  which  is  qualimiue  proficiency  in  ,he  performance  of 
critical  organizational  functions . 

On  ,he  olher  hand.  Compeience  wilhou,  Inlegradon  can  be  a  very  lenuous  auribuie. 
subject  to  dissolution  by  all  of  the  tensions  and  pressures  that  may  arise  from  highly 
turbulent  and  stressful  environmental  conditions.  Both  Competence  and  Integration  are 
essential  for  maximum  organizational  effectiveness. 

E.  CONCLUSIONS 

A  banle  staff  is  a  role  system,  driven  and  controlled  by  operational  (task)  demands 
and  maintained  by  shared  values  and  norms.  The  "roles"  of  the  system  are  the  offici 
posmons  occupied  by  members  of  the  battle  staff,  together  with  both  the  formal  dunes  and 
informal  expectations  associated  with  each  position.  Integration  is  the  meldi  g 
activmes  of  members  through  norms  and  values  shared  by  members  of  the  battle  staf  . 

Banle  staffs  function  in  highly  "emergent"  situations  of  the  modem  battlefield.  This 
funcnoning  requires  at  least  the  following. 
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(1)  Role-Specific  Individual  Skills 

(2)  Team  Performance  Skills 

(3)  Integration. 

Both  Role-Specific  Individual  Skills  and  Team  Performance  Skills  are  trainable  and 
are  susceptible  to  improvement  through  exposure  to  formal  individual  and  team  training 
programs  On  the  other  hand.  Integration  is  an  attribute  of  a  team,  and  when  present  in 
appropriate  amounts,  it  enhances  unity  within  the  system  and  focuses  individual  and  team 
skills  upon  the  task  requirements  of  the  system. 

Under  current  world  conditions,  the  survival  of  an  organization  whether  military  or 
civilian,  requires  fine  sensitivity  to  the  often  subtle  cues  that  presage  change,  the  ability  to 
read  such  cues  promptly  and  interpret  them  accurately,  and  the  capacity  for  rapid  but 
efficient  modification  of  internal  operations  so  that  new  developments  can  be  met  and 
mastered-as  they  arise.  Inadequacy  in  these  capabilities  can  result  in  failure  or  even 

, destruction  of  the  organization. 

V.  > 

i 
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I.  INTRODUCTION 

This  paper  is  about  organizational  effectiveness  and,  more  specifically,  some 
imponani  human  factors  that  contribute  significandy  to  the  combat  effectiveness  of  large 
military  organizations.  These  particular  human  factors  are  centered  in  the  collective  and 
integrated  judgments  and  actions  of  key  unit  personnel  who  compnse  the  battle  staff. 

The  competence  of  a  battle  staff  in  performing  its  functions  as  a  unified,  integrated  system 
can  be  a  major  determinant  of  combat  effectiveness. 

A.  PURPOSE 

The  purposes  of  this  paper  are; 

(1)  To  identify  certain  human  factors  found  to  be  critical  for  the  effective 
functioning  of  batde  staffs. 

(2)  To  present  a  sound  and  systematic  theoretical  background  for  understanding 
the  functioning  of  batde  staffs  and  combat  organizations,  and  for  identifying 
some  critical  organizational  functions  required  for  combat  effectiveness. 

(3)  To  present  a  sound  and  systematic  conceptual  framework  for  understanding  the 
integration  of  battle  staffs. 

(4)  To  present  conceptual  models  for  describing,  analyzing,  and  assessing  batde 
staff  functioning  and  to  report  the  results  of  laboratory  and  field  tests  of  the 

models. 

(5)  To  discuss  implications  of  the  test  findings  for  the  analysis  and  improvement 
of  batde  staff  functioning. 

(6)  To  propose  procedures  for  assessing  battle  staff  functioning  and  for 
developing  improved  battle  staffs. 

(7)  To  discuss  implications  for  noncombat  military  units  and,  more  generally,  for 
civilian  organizations. 

B  .  CRITICAL  ELEMENTS  OF  COMBAT  EFFECTIVENESS 

It  IS  easy  to  establish  an  organization  and  k  is  not  hard  to  get  some  performance 
from  it.  However,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  ensure  that  combat  units  so  established  will 
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oocra.e  consis.cn, ly  a.  ,hc  peak  levels  of  effecriveness  reqmrcd  by  presen,  and  am, c, paled 
ba.ilefield  condiuons.  and,  above  all.  ,ha,  they  accomplish  the  oemendously  deman  ng 
missions  for  which  ihey  have  been  consntuted. 

The  effectiveness  of  a  combat  unit  depends  upon  many  things.  Some  of  the  more 

criricaJ  are: 

(1)  The  formal  body  of  doctrine,  policies,  and  procedures  that  have  been 
developed  to  guide  decisions  and  actions. 

The  adequacy  of  all  of  the  variety  of  techniques  used  in  the  performance  of 
comba,  activities  (e.g..  adequacy  of  tactics,  maiksmanshtp.  use  of  tndtrect 

fire).  - 

(3)  The  quality  of  the  equipment  provided  for  use  ,n  the  performance  of  requmed 
combat  activities  (e.g.,  weapons,  vehicles). 

(4)  The  training  and  skills  of  all  personnel. 

Each  of  the  above  elements  is  critical  for  dte  comba.  effecriveness  of  a  unit,  and,  if  any  are 
deficient,  effectiveness  will  be  impaired. 

However,  the  logic  of  sound  docuine  to  guide  decistons.  the  adequacy  of  pol.cies 
procedures,  and  techniques;  the  quality  of  equipment;  and  the  skills  of  mdivtduaj  personne 
tn  executing  technical  operations  are  no.  sufficient  to  meet  the  mcreastngly 
requrfemen.  of  modem  warfare.  A  remaining  crincal  eleven,  tnvpfves  the  o/ 

uni,  ,0  function  as  a  unified  sysiem  in  order  io  cope  mrh  ihe  complex  condmons  of 

modern  battlefield. 


1  .  The  Modern  Battlefield 

To  be  effective,  every  combat  unit  must  efficiently  cope  with  its  operatio 
environments,  with  problems  that  arise  within  them.  This  has  always  been  tmponan. 
for  success  in  combat;  however,  recent  developments  in  warfare  have  made  conmo 
operational  environments  both  more  essential  and  more  difficult. 


The  modem  battlefield  is  characterized  by; 

( 1 )  Extreme  rapidity  of  critical  events 

(2)  High  levels  of  turbulence 

(3)  Increasingly  unpredictable  combat  environments 

(4)  Increasingly  complex  combat  operations. 
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Technological  advances  in  equipment,  logistics,  and  communications  have  made  it 
possible  for  critical  combat  events  to  occur  with  astounding  rapidity.  Thus,  the  modem 
battlefield  is  becoming  increasingly  turbulent  and  unpredictable.  Moreover,  the  rapidity 
with  which  events  may  occur,  coupled  with  the  high  intensity  of  combined  arms  warfare, 
makes  modem  combat  operations  exceedingly  complex. 

2  .  Required  Capabilities 

The  necessity  for  coping  with  highly  turbulent,  complex,  and  unpredictable 
environments  places  a  premium  upon  the  capabilities  of  combat  units  to  address  and  to 
respond  flexibly  to  a  more  or  less  constant  flow  of  situations  characterized  by  high  levels  of 
uncenainty.  This  emphasis  upon  organizational  responses  to  problem  situauons  points  up 
the  role  of  military  units  as  problem-solving,  decision-making,  action-taking  systems  in 
which  the  basic  purpose  is  to  take  direct,  unified  action  in  highly  turbulent  and  complex 

environments. 

To  be  effective  under  such  conditions,  combat  units  must  possess  organizational 
capabilities  to: 

(1)  Search  out,  identify,  and  interpret  the  properties  of  operational  situations  as 
they  develop- 

(2)  Solve  problems  or  they  occur  within  the  context  of  rapidly  changing  situational 
demands. 

(3)  Genevzxt  flexible  decisions  relevant  to  changing  situations. 

(4)  Cope  with  shifting  situational  demands  with  precise  appropriateness. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  above  capabilities  require  a  highly  responsive  and  adaptive 
system  of  decision  and  action.  In  such  a  system,  the  means  whereby  information, 
decisions,  and  actions  are  brought  into  conjunction  involve  a  complex  interplay  between 
individuals,  positions,  and  levels.  This  constant  interplay  is  a  critical  element  in 
organizational  responsiveness  and  nexibility,  and.  therefore,  in  combat  effectiveness. 
Control  and  guidance  of  these  processes  is  a  critical  function  of  the  "battle  staff  of  a 

combat  unit. 

C.  ESSENTIAL  HUMAN  FACTORS 

Thus,  an  additional  element  in  combat  effectiveness  involves  competent 
performance  by  the  "banle  staff  of  those  organizational  functions  that  are  essential  for  the 
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devclopmeni  and  .ntegrauon  of  .nfonna.ion,  dac.s.ons,  and  acuons, 
clrd>nauon  of  chose  o.ocnencs  ac  nc^y  levels  wich.n  dce  uncc.  In  laser  chap.ers,  researc 
will  be  reported  demonstradng  the  crincaHty  of  these  functions  for  combat  effectiveness  and 
die  necessity  for  competent  performance  of  them  by  battle  staffs. 

u  IS  apparent  that  performance  of  the  functions  is  dependent  upon  human  factors. 
Some  technological  assists  can  be  provided-for  example,  highly 
communications  systems,  and  equipment  for  rapid  compilation  and  processmg  of  ^ 
However  the  payoff  in  effectiveness  ultimately  reduces  to  the  judgments  and  acDons 
hey  command  and  control  personnel,  both  individually  and  collectively.  These  personnel 

usually  make  up  the  "battle  staff  ■  of  a  combat  unit. 

Because  they  play  such  essential  roles  in  the  performance  of  cornbat  units,  it  is 
important  to  understand  clearly  and  as  concretely  as  possible  how  battle  staffs  ^ 

how  to  train  and  lead  them.  The  general  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  improv 
understanding  through  presentation  of  both  (1)  a  conceptual  rauona  e  and  model, 

(2)  practical  guidance  for  analyzing,  assessing,  and  developing  integrated  battle  staffs. 

D  .  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  PAPER 

Chapters  I  and  n  are  introductory,  beginning  with  a  descnption  and  analysis  of  the 
battle  staff.  The  dynamic  structure  and  functions  of  military  organizauons  are  discuss 
and  the  roles  of  battle  staffs  in  such  organizations  are  analyzed.  Finally,  some  problems  in 

batde  staff  functioning  are  explored. 

Chapters  III  and  fV  are  concerned  with  concepts  that  contnbute  to  and  serve  as 
baste  underpinnings  fOr  workable  models  of  military  organizations  and  batde  sta  s^ 
Chapter  111  presents  a  brief  historical  review  of  oiganizanonal  theones  and  concep 
backviounds  that  have  relevance  for  military  organizations,  with  special  emphasis  upon 
Open  Systems  Theory  and  the  importance  of  organizational  process.  A  socia  - 
psychological  concept  of  military  organizations  and  battle  staffs  as  open  systems 
presented  Chapter  fV  is  concerned  with  theoretical  background  tor  batde  staff  mtegranon. 
Teamwork  is  taken  as  the  basic  concept,  and  literature  on  teamwork  and  the  charactensnes 

of  effecove  teams  is  reviewed. 

Models  for  battle  staff  integration  are  presented  in  Chapters  V  and  VI.  Models  of 
Competence  and  Integration  are  presented.  Chapter  VI  is  concerned  with  teamwork  in 
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battle  staffs  and  with  a  model  for  battle  staff  integration  based  upon  fundamental  concepts 
of  teamwork. 

Practical  implicat.ons  are  discussed  in  Chapters  VD  through  X  General 
tmpl, cations  for  applytng  the  concepts  are  described  as  well  as  leadership  requtretrtents  for 
the  development  of  competent,  integrated  batUe  staffs.  Recommendauons  for  both  leading 
and  training  are  included,  and  a  special  role  for  uni,  executive  officers  is  proposed. 
Methods  for  developing  improved  performance  of  cndcal  functions  are  descnbed  in 
Chapter  IX.  in  addition,  guidance  is  provided  for  monitoring  and  improving  battle  staff 
integration.  Chapter  X  details  implications  for  organizations  other  than  combat  units  and 

concludes  the  paper. 

E.  MILITARY  UNIT  OF  FOCUS 

Throughout  this  study,  the  battalion  or  battalion-level  combined  arms  task  force  ts 
the  untt  upon  which  analyses  and  comments  are  focused.  Most  of  the  ftndings, 
impUcations.  and  conclusions  may  easily  be  appUed  to  battle  staffs  in  other  rypes  and  levels 

of  units. 
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IL  THE  BATTLE  STAFF 


In  current  Army  nomenclature,  "battle  staff"  is  not  an  official  designation. 
However,  the  term  has  entered  common  usage  as  describing,  collecdvely,  the  command 
and  control  personnel  of  a  unit.  In  a  conventional  combat  unit,  the  "batde  staff  is  usually 
deemed  to  consist  of  (1)  the  unit  commander,  (2)  the  unit  executive  officer,  (3)  the 
pnncipal  staff  officers,  and  (4)  commanders  of  units  at  the  next  subordinate  level.^  Other 
key  personnel  may  be  included  at  the  discretion  of  the  commander. 

Members  of  the  battle  staff  are  responsible  for  performing  all  functions  needed  to 
provide  direction  to  the  unit  and  to  maintain  unit  activities  at  high  levels  of  effectiveness. 
To  perform  these  command  and  control  functions  effectively,  the  battle  staff  must  be  able  to 
identify  the  processes  that  drive  the  organization  and  must  control  them  so  that  they 
contnbute  to,  and  do  not  impede,  the  performance  of  the  unit. 

A  .  THE  MILITARY  ORGANIZATION 

Military  organizations  are  structures  intended  to  function  effectively  in  emergency 
situations  (Olmstead,  Christensen,  and  Lackey,  1973).  This  is  especially  true  for  tactical 
units,  whose  typical  operational  conditions  are  characterized  by  intense  pressures  from 
turbulent  and  rapidly  changing  combat  environments.  The  functions  of  these  units  are  to 
cope  with  such  pressures  and  to  overcome  forces  in  the  environments  that  generate  the 

pressures. 

This  emphasis  upon  organizational  responses  to  problem  situations  points  up  the 
role  of  the  organization  as  problem  solver,  decision  maker,  and  action  taker  (Reitzel. 
1958).  Although  individual  members  actually  perform  the  problem-solving  and  decision¬ 
making  activities,  either  singly  or  jointly,  the  necessity  for  global  organizational  responses 
makes  it  useful  to  conceive  of  the  organization  as  a  problem-solving  and  decision-making 
unit.  An  individual  is  severely  limited  in  his  capacity  to  deal  with  complex  situations. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  organization  makes  it  possible  to  analyze  situations  more 
understandably  and.  consequently,  to  develop  more  effective  means  of  mampulaung 
environments  to  accomplish  missions. 
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The  basic  orgamiauonal  technique  is  the  following  ( I )  break  down  large  problems 
into  componen,  parrs,  (2,  assign  responsib, lilies  for  dealing  wiih  .he  segments  to 
specialized  units,  e.g.,  staff  sections,  and  to  various  levels,  and  O)  coordinate  these 
separate  effons  in  a  system  of  organizational  decision  and  action  Thus,  ihe  charactenslic 
form  for  coping  with  complex  problems  is  a  controlled  and  direcied  problem-solving  and 
decision-making  system.  Even  though  mditary  organizations  still  adhere  lo  the  pnncip  e  o 
command  responsibility  for  decision-making,  the  complexity  of  problems  and  ihe 
organizational  web  in  which  the  commander  must  operate  reduce  and  qualify  his  function 
as°a  single,  individual  information  processor  and  problem  solver  1.  simply  is  no  longer 
possible'for  a  single  individual  to  perform  this  function. 

The  major  and  fundamental  function  of  a  military  organization  is  to  act  to  achieve  its 
objectives,  or  to  accomplish  its  missions.  In  general,  its  method  ,s  to  coordirra.e  the 
acdvides  of  organizational  members  so  that  aU  shall  be  properly  related.  More  specific  y, 
the  method  is  as  follows  (Reiizel,  1958). 

(1)  The  members  of  the  organization  are  assigned  speciHc  decision-maicing 
responsibilities  and  action  roles. 

(2)  The  members  are  trained  in  some  respects  and  indocinnaied  in  others  to 
perform  reliably  in  these  assigned  roles. 

(3)  Both  decision-making  and  action  responsib, Hues  are  ^^"buted  in  terns  of 
types  of  problem  situadons  and  m  terms  of  supenor  and  subordrnate  levels  o 

authority. 

(4)  Standard  operating  procedures,  including  standard 
communication  of  information,  decisions,  and  action  plans  (e.g.,  Opbra»° 
Orders),  are  developed;  and  these  procedures  are  most  rigorously  enforced 

the  lower  levels  of  responsibility. 

(5)  The  resuldng  smicture  and  tls  standard  procedures  then  operate  on  the  basis  of 

a  continuous  flow  of  situadon-decision-action  (Reiizel.  19d8.  pp.  15-  )■ 


1 .  Organizational  Structure 

The  formal  distribution  of  problem-solving,  decision-making,  and  action  func 
and  the  assignment  of  authority  and  responsibility  to  go  with  them  define  the  semeture  o 
the  organization.  The  functions  are  arranged  and  systemanzed  on  ihe  basis  of  i  eas  as  to 
how  they  should  be  effectively  performed  and  logically  coord.nated-on  the  basts  o  w  at 
has  been  called  "the  logics  of  organization. 
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In  accordance  with  the  logics,  military  organizations  are  characterized  by  (1)  the 
rational  determination  of  missions;  (2)  hierarchical  arrangements  of  personnel  in  terms  of 
authority,  responsibility,  coordination,  and  control;  (3)  missions  which  require  the 
collaboration  of  sub-units  to  accomplish;  and  (4)  a  cenain  degree  of  autonomy  in  matters 
stnctly  internal  to  the  unit.  Large  units  (e.g..  battalions)  are  broken  down  into  smaller 
components  (e.g.,  companies),  each  having  a  fairly  independent  identity.  The  components 
are  in  turn,  usually  divided  into  even  smaller  identifiable  elements  (e.g.,  platoons  and 
squads).  Thus,  a  military  organizanon  is  laid  out  so  as  to  create  a  precise  format  in  which 
each  unit  is  clearly  chaned  and  its  missions  assigned. 

Usually,  the  product  is  the  weU-known  structure  which  resembles  a  pyrarmd.  with 
a  sinc^le  position  at  the  top  and  increasing  numbers  of  positions  at  each  succeeding  lower 
level"  The  attachment  of  specialized  units  may  flatten  the  pyramid  somewhat,  an’d  some 
task-force  organizadons  may  include  two  parallel  pyranuds.  However,  the  usual  structures 
of  combat  units  resemble  pyramids  in  some  form. 

B.  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  BATTLE  STAFF 

The  general  functions  of  the  battle  staff  are  to  determine  the  courses  of  action  to  be 
taken  within  the  purview  of  the  unit's  mission,  and  to  oversee  and  coordinate  the  activities 
of  all  personnel  and  subordinate  units  so  that  such  activities  fit  together  and  contribute 
efficiently  to  accomplishment  of  the  mission.  More  specifically,  it  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  battle  staff  to  perform  the  command  and  control  functions  within  and  for  the  unit.  In 
general,  performance  of  command  and  control  functions  involves; 

(1)  Solving  problems  both  in  terms  of  planning  operations  and  of  supervising 
activities  during  ongoing  combat  operations. 

(2)  Making  multitudes  of  decisions  ranging  from  major  tactical  determinations  to 
those  required  to  supervise  small-unit  actions  on  a  minute-to-minute  basis. 

(3)  Supervising  the  ongoing  activities  of  the  unit  as  a  whole  and  of  subordinate 
units  individually.  This  supervision  involves  both  monitoring  activities  and 
providing  guidance  and  direction. 

(4)  Coordinating  both  own  and  subordinates'  activities  so  that  all  contribute 
efficiently  to  the  unit's  objectives,  as  well  as  those  encompassed  by  the  larger 
mission. 

(5)  Coordinating  the  unit's  activities  with  those  of  adjacent  and  supporting  units, 
and  with  higher  organizational  levels,  so  that  the  unit's  actions  are  congruent 
with  both  the  larger  mission  and  missions  of  adjacent  units. 
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I .  Command  and  Control 

M.„,ary  organiza.mns  are  designed  .o  opera, e  according  ,0  a  number  of  pnnc.ples 
ended  ,o  maxnnize  effecnveness  through  connols.  T^ey  mc.ude  ,he  following: 

(,)  There  mus,  be  one  central  source  of  authority  and  decision  making  (Unity  of 
Command). 

(2)  There  must  be  a  dear-cui  hierarchy  of  subordinadon  (Cham  of  Command). 

(3)  There  mus,  be  a  rouunized  procedure  for  mos,  aciviues  (Standardization  of 

Operations  and  Functions). 

(4)  Tasks  and  sub-tasks  should  be  standardized  and  personnel  should  be  trained 
for  specific  usks  (SpeciaUzadon  of  Funcnons). 

(5)  Staff  positions  function  in  advisory  capacities  but  cany  no  aulhonly  for 

making  decisions  (Line  and  Staff  Funcaons). 

me  basic  purpose  is  .o  take  directed,  nniSed  acnon  in  an  environment  that  presents 
a  contmuous  Row  of  uncenainty  siruadons,  T/ie  pri.ap^l  device  for  maiorairoos  conrrol  of 
rhe  chain  o/cammand,  which  runs  rhrangh  rhc  hear,  a/  .He  arganizanon./zan. 
t-mos,  icvc,  ,0  -he  /awes,  pain,  of  uni,  ca.nrand.  Individuals  ■"  ‘^e  cha.n  o 
command,  together  wi*  designated  staff  personnel,  perform  die  command  and  conuo 
functions  within  comb3.t  units. 


2  Organizational  Process 

Ideally,  the  process  for  coping  wi.h  siruadons  of  nncertainiy 
an  "operadonal  cycle"  which  flows  up  and  down  .he  chain  of  command  and  consists 

of  siL.ion..Info,ma.ion-Decision-Ac,ion-AUered  Situation-New 

Supplemeniaty  Decision-and  so  on  (Reitzel.  1958,  p.  18).  Through  its  command  a 
control  function,  die  organization  seeks  to  regulate  this  cycle  without  becoming  mflexible 

US  responses. 

ptacnce,  however,  the  "operational  cycle"  is  no.  usually  so  -^■Sh.forwrmd  as 
described  above.  For  one  thing,  although  die  logical  starting  pent  for  *= 
always  be  a  spec.f.c  situation,  there  are  in  reality  no  concrete  '"rmore 

st. nations.  Thus,  situations  may  overlap,  or  one  may  flow  into  another, 
there  ts  no  specific  mechanism  for  recognizing  a  situation.  Sometimes  m 
reveal  a  sttuanon.  Somet.mes  acnon  taken  tn  one  situation  creates  ^ 

elsewhere.  One  organizat.onai  level,  by  decision  or  acnon,  frequently  crea 
for  another  htghet  or  lower  level,  fltus,  the  cycle  tends  to  operate  eirat.cally. 
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In  addition,  the  process  whereby  information,  decisions,  and  actions  are  brought 
into  conjunction  involves  a  complex  interplay  between  and  among  levels.  For  example,  as 
information  flows  upward  in  the  chain  of  command,  pans  are  siphoned  off  and  bits  are 
added.  The  flow  of  directives  downward  is  similarly  affected.  At  the  same  time,  decisions 
and  actions  from  intervening  levels  enter  into  the  flow  of  informanon  and  direcoves. 

This  constant  interplay  that  occurs  is  the  essence  of  dynamic  organizational  process, 
and  the  extent  to  which  a  battle  staff  deals  with  it  competently  is  a  major  determinant  of 
combat  effectiveness.  The  ability  of  the  battle  staff  to  control  and  direct  the  processes  that 
dnve  an  organization  determines,  in  large  part,  the  capabiUty  of  the  unit  for  coping  with  the 
pressures  imposed  by  the  combat  environment. 

C.  PROBLEMS  IN  BATTLE  STAFF  FUNCTIONING 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  battle  staff  to  develop  effective  plans  based  upon  the 
best  information  available  about  (1)  the  mission,  (2)  opposing  forces,  (3)  available 
resources,  and  (4)  the  physical  environment.  It  is  a  further  responsibility  to  oversee 
implementation  of  the  plans  and  to  adapt  their  ongoing  implementation  to  changing 

battlefield  conditions. 

Unfortunately,  eveiything  does  not  happen  always  as  planned.  On  the  battlefield. 
counUess  things  can  go  wrong.  Some  problems  that  arise  have  their  sources  outside  of  the 
unit.  Other  problems  develop  through  error  or  default  within  the  battle  staff.  All  must  be 
met  and  overcome  as  they  occur.  This  necessity  for  flexible  response  to  changing  events 
seems  to  create  major  difficulties  for  many  units. 

1 .  Some  General  Pitfalls 

A  number  of  years  ago.  Schein  (1970.  p.  121)  set  out  some  general  problems  or 
areas  of  difficulty  encountered  by  most  organizations  in  maintaining  or^  improving 
effectiveness  in  response  to  changing  environments.  These  have  been  adapted  to  the 
military  context  and  are  presented  as  pitfalls  in  battle  staff  functioning. 

(1)  Failure  to  sense  changes  in  the  environment  and/or  incorrectly  interpreting 
what  is  happening.  This  pitfall  is  clearly  concerned  with  failure  to  obtain  ^1 
relevant  and  current  intelligence  and  to  apply  the  correct  meaning  to  the 
information  obtained. 

(2)  Failure  to  communicate  all  relevant  information  to  those  parts  of  the 
organization  which  can  act  upon  it  or  use  it.  This  pitfall  refers  to  both  the 
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upward  updau„g  ct 

W^laoctrb^mtSe  ongo-.g  sinaadon  ^d  of  operaoona.  requdenaenas, 

(3)  Failure  of. he  banle  s,<0.o  insure  .ha.  all  P"7“';;^“^'’trsr=r(r970 
the  changes  indicated  by  new  information  or  changed  plans.  As  Schein  (19 /U, 

1971  emDhasized,  effecting  internal  change  in  an  organization  requires  more 

Ln  merel^  the  recognition  or  the  announcement  that  such  changes  are 

*e“sraJ^  A  major  pitfa.l  is  farlure  of  a  ba.de  staff  .o  oversee  and  venfy  the 

implei^rado"  of  required  chairges  during  ongoing  operations^ 

X:rn“rppr:r  a^crnits  ma,.  rn  occaston,  iead  to  d.s_aster. 

wiU  not  be  repeated  and  profit  can  be  obtained  from  successes. 

The  above  are  common  pitfalls  which  may  occur  in  all  types  of  organiaatons.  They 

were  presented  to  demonsma.e  that  many  of  .he  problems  encoun.ere^  '^ThlZZ 
no,  .he  resul,  of. ac, leal  errors,  badjudgmen..  or  poor  execuuon.  bm.  rather.  ,he.r  so 

Ue  in  deficien,  organizational  functioning-in  failure  to  adequately  perform  the  prob  em- 
ZZdocisJmahing.  ae.ion..aFingfunc..ons  .hieh  are  eorronon  .0  ^'  org^^^^ 
bu,  nhich  take  specific  form  in  combat  units.  These  functions  are  essenna  or  e 
the  unified  systems  necessary  for  coping  udth  the  revere  pressures  imposed  by  combo 

environments. 

2  .  Effects  of  Battlefield  Pressures 

A  major  concern  in  a  combat  uni.  is  to  develop  the  organiaa.ion  to  funedon  a.  peak 
efftcency  even  under  exmeme  conditions  and  to  guard  against  disruption  of  tts  cn.tca 
processes  by  pressures  generated  within  its  envtfonmen.s,  i.e,.  by  oppos.ng  forces  Severn 
weather,  difficult  terrain,  or  other  adverse  conditions.  Disrupdons  of  processes  ha,  are 
imposed  by  environmental  pressures  may  initiate  far-reaching  consequences, 
ihey  may  actually  determine  survival  of  the  unit. 

The  effects  of  environmental  pressures  ate  diverse  and,  occasionally,  even 
contradictory  (Herman,  1963).  On  the  one  hand,  moderate  pressure  can  resul,  tn  closer 
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integration,  the  development  of  appropriate  problem  solutions,  and  the  enhancement  of 
org^izational  processes.  On  the  other  hand,  heavy  pressure  may  lead  to  disruption  of 
criticaJ  processes,  which  seriously  limits  viability  of  the  organization. 

Research  evidence  detailing  the  effects  of  battlefield  pressures  upon  the 
organizational  functioning  of  combat  units  is  sparse.  Over  the  years,  a  few  researchers 
have  attacked  the  problem  and  some  findings  are  available  (Shils  and  Janowitz.  1948; 
Milner.  1957.  Janowitz.  1959;  Bowers,  1962;  Olmstead,  Christensen,  and  Lackey,  1973; 
Olmstead.  Elder,  and  Forsyth,  1978;  Olmstead  and  Elder,  1980).  However,  for  the  most 
pan,  repons  which  directly  describe  the  effects  of  battlefield  strains  upon  organizational 
functioning  are  memoirs  (Halsey  and  Bryan,  1947;  Kenney,  1949;  Bradley.  1951; 
Truscott,  1954;  Ridgway,  1956;  Slim,  1961),  brief  analyses  (Clarke,  1963,  Lynn,  1963), 
or  accounts  of  training  experiences  (Bolger,  1986).  These  first-hand  accounts  have  been 
invaluable  in  providing  understanding  of  organizational  dynamics  under  the  stress  of 
combat. 

Finally,  there  is  a  small  body  of  literature  concerned  with  the  effects  of  "crises 
upon  the  functioning  of  nonmilitary  organizations  (Williams,  1957;  Herman,  1963; 
Drabek,  1965).  A  "crisis"  is  an  event  or  simation  which  (1)  threatens  high-priority 
objectives  of  the  organization,  (2)  presents  a  restricted  amount  of  time  in  which  a  response 
can  be  made,  and  (3)  is  unexpected  or  unanticipated  by  the  organization  (Herman,  1963). 
Thus,  a  "crisis"  is  an  emergency  or  extreme  situation  and,  as  such,  is  analogous  to  many  of 
the  battlefield  situations  experienced  by  combat  units. 

Emergency  situations  and  the  pressures  generated  by  them  mainly  affect  the 
problem-solving,  decision-making,  and  adaptive  processes  discussed  earlier.  For  example, 
it  has  been  found  that  information  about  a  potential  threat  tends  to  be  given  low  value 
(Williams,  1957;  Olmstead  et  al.,  1973;  Bolger.  1986).  Organizations  are  frequently 
caught  unprepared  because  available  information  from  the  environment  is  overlooked  or 
disregcU'ded.  Furthermore,  recognition  of  the  existence  of  an  actual  emergency  or  problem 
often  lags  behind  the  occurrence  of  threat  or  even  behind  the  impact  of  the  emergency  itself. 
Frequently,  fragmentary  and  local  reports  are  available  leading  up  to  and  following  actual 
impact;  however,  it  is  only  after  these  reports  accumulate  that  a  recognition  emerges  within 
the  organizanon  ihai  a  crisis  has  occurred  or  that  a  major  problem  exists. 

Much  behavior  durmg  the  immediate  threat  and  the  onset  of  the  crisis  or  problem  is 
essentially  a  search  for  information.  Accordingly,  the  time  required  to  define  the  situation 
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into  effect  is  critical.  The  length  of  time  required  depends,  m  large 
and  to  put  occurs  wtthU,  the  organiaaoon.  Yet.  m  m^y  emergency 

pan,  upon  the  CO  ,„„„,„„.Pation  channels  used  for  the  collecaon  and 

sttuanons.  th  °  ,559.  Herman,  1963;  Olmstead  et  ah, 

distobunon  of  are  used  extenstvely  for  ^1  types  of 

informatton,  yet  8^^  i,  frequently 

.hat  would  be  =PP™P"  Ol^^^aad  et  al.,  1973;  Bolger.  1986).  The  number 

bm,  .ose  channels  that  remain,  the  quantity  of 

infomtanon  may  reach  overload  proportions. 

Prequently,  the  compellmg  ^sme  m  -  ^  "  "r:;::  ^ 

.0  tncreased  errors  in  iudgment.  Funhermore.  the  re^ 

:rrr:T“^^ 

responsibilities  (Hemian,  1963;  Olmsiead  et  al.,  1973). 

V^en  acombat  unit  is  smuclc  with  a  crisis  (sudden, 

unnoticed. 

Finally  there  frequently  is  a  strong  tendency  to  use  stereotyped  responses  e 
^ost  farmliar  Redons  are  those  most  lihely  to  be  tahen,  regartUess  of  them  suttabtltty 

meeting  specific  situational  requirements. 

The  above  examples  are  only  a  few  of  the  ways  organizational  processes  ^ 
down  under  the  stress  of  environmental  pressures.  However,  the  P°  ; 

aside  horn  the  actua.  deshucticn  of  units,  those  ospectr  ^ 

«(e/y  ,0  he  offeced  hy  hd-./efieM  stresses  ore  the  prohletn-sofvtng.  dec, s, on  mo  J . 
Ipnng  Jesses-, .ose  processes  tho,  most  determine  the  ohi/tty  o/the  untt  to  cope 

Significant  events  in  its  environments. 
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3.  Coping  With  Battlefield  Pressures 

Needless  to  say,  such  factors  as  knowledge,  experience,  and  training  will  restrict 
the  tendencies  toward  breakdown  of  organizational  functioning  discussed  above.  This  is 
what  military  organizations  attempt  to  accomplish  through  training,  indoctrination. 
Standard  Operating  Procedures  (SOPs),  contingency  plans,  etc.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  reliability  thus  obtained  is  essential  to  integrated  effon.  On  the  other  hand,  overreliance 
upon  stereotyped  responses  and  standardized  procedures  tends  to  limit  flexibility,  a  quality 
which  is  also  essential  in  turbulent  and  uncertain  situations. 

A  similar  paradox  is  found  in  connection  with  adherence  to  well-accepted 
organizational  principles  and  practices.  Thus,  a  series  of  seeming  dilemmas  runs  though 
large  military  organizations  (DA  Pamphlet  600-15, 1968,  p.  72). 

(1)  Clear  organizational  lines  are  essential  to  operational  effectiveness,  but,  if  they 
become  too  fixed,  they  tend  toward  inflexibility. 

(2)  Well-defmed  objectives  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  unit,  but  they  often  make 
it  difficult  to  change  direction  easily. 

(3)  Levels  of  authority  assure  an  effective  chain  of  command,  but  an  extended 
hierarchy  is  another  factor  which  encourages  the  development  of  inflexibility. 

(4)  Clearly  understood  rules,  methods,  and  standard  procedures  make  it  possible 
for  a  unit  to  operate  consistently  and  with  coordination,  but  they  circumscribe 
subordinates*  initiative  as  they  increase  in  number. 

(5)  The  division  of  labor  requires  specialization  of  unit  function  (e.g.,  infantry, 
tanks,  scouts,  fire  support),  but  specialization  leads  units  into  narrow 
perspectives  of  their  responsibilities  to  the  larger  unit. 

There  is  often  a  precarious  balance  between  rigidity  and  flexibility  in  military 
organizations.  The  point  at  which  this  balance  is  struck  can  be  a  matter  of  considerable 
importance  for  ^ectiveness.  Therefore,  a  major  requirement  in  combat  units  is  to  establish 
and  maintain  a  workable  balance  between  these  two  aspects  of  the  organized  decision¬ 
making,  problem-solving,  action-taking  process. 

There  is  no  question  that  a  battle  staff,  operating  within  exacting  requirements  for 
coordination  and  control,  must  rely  upon  formal  structures,  standard  procedures,  and 
indoctrinated  practices  to  obtain  much  of  its  results.  However,  there  can  also  be  no  doubt 
that  reliance  solely  upon  such  built-in  controls  is  not  sufficient  to  produce  maximum 
combat  effectiveness. 
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There  is  mcum.l  e.,dence  iha,  maximum  effech.eness  can  be  acUe.ed  only  schen 
a  banle  s.aff  addresses  d.ecdy  .he  r,ual,ry  of  us  or.annanonal  fancuon.ns 
caoabiluies  that  will  enable  ii  w  mmmainfancuonal  imegruy  under  the  stress  of  bait  efie 
oressures  (Olmsiead  et  al.,  1973;  Olmsicad  el  al.  1978;  Olmslead  and  Elder,  1980).  This 
is  -Banle  Siafflniegraiion.-  ,he  capabiUiy  .a  peiorm  cniical  organizaiional  funcuons  and  ,o 
snainimn  uni,  sducnire  and  function  under  pressure. 

The  way  in  which  an  organization  functions  as  an  integrated  un.t  is  a  matter  for 
senous  and  careful  constderatton.  Yet,  all  too  frequently,  such  constderaoons  are  ignored 
in  everyday  mining  (despite  heavy  emphasis  by  the  National  Training  Center  and  some 
schools)  Reasons  for  th.s  lack  of  attention  to  battle  staff  funcltoning  are  difficult  ,0 
surmise  One  possible  reason  may  be  the  ubiquity  of  organiza.ional  processes.  They  are 
always  present  in  organizations  and  their  obviousness  may  lead  to  neglect  A  more 
probable  cause  is  the  fact  mat  organizational  processes  are  the  products  of  human  behavior 
and  accordingly,  are  less  tangible,  more  ambiguous,  and  more  difficult  lo  conmol  than 
such  concrete  aspects  of  military  endeavor  as  procedures,  tactics,  and  use  of  weapons  and 
equipment.  There  seems  to  be  a  tendency  in  military  organizations  tc  give  short  shaft  to 
me  less  concrete  aspects  of  combat  operations.  Yet,  these  intangible  aspects  may  determine 
the  difference  between  success  and  disaster. 


D.  SUMMARY 

This  report  is  about  organizational  dynamics  wimin  military  combat  units.  Such 
units  are  complex  organizations,  and,  like  all  organizations,  certain  functional  requirements 
must  be  met  before  the  units  can  be  fully  effective.  In  combat  units,  the  organizat.ona 
functions  that  must  be  performed  are  centered  in  battle  staffs. 

A  major  problem  for  all  combat  units  is  to  develop  capabilities  mat  wiU  enable  mem 
,0  maintain  organizational  and,  hence,  unit  integrity  under  the  stress  of  battlefield 
pressures.  Battle  staffs  are  the  principal  sources  of  such  capabilines  The  remainder  of  this 
repon  will  be  devoted  to  presentation  of  detailed  analyses  of  concepts,  research  findings, 
and  potential  applications  to  the  problems  of  banle  staff  integration  and  functioning. 

Of  course,  it  should  be  clearly  understood  that  the  various  elements  of  a  military 
organization-doctrine,  policies  and  procedures;  techniques  of  fighting;  quality  o 
equipment;  training  and  skills  of  all  individuals  and  units;  and  command  and  control,  re  . 
battle  staff-are  all  equally  imponant  Each  alone  is  necessary  bui  not  sufficient  for  success 

in  combat. 
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The  point  of  this  discussion  and  of  the  entire  repon  is  that  a  military'  organization  is 
best  led  and  directed  when  it  is  viewed  as  an  integrated,  unified  system,  compnsed  of  a 
number  of  elements,  each  of  which  is  important  and  which  fit  iogether  and  support  each 
other.  All  should  be  equally  proficient,  through  training,  at  their  respective  roles.  It  serves 
no  useful  purpose  to  give  priorities  in  training  or  other  activities  to  some  elements  more 
than  others  It  merely  happens  that  this  repon  gives  special  attennon  to  battle  staffs-mainly 
because  battle  staffs  have  not,  in  the  past,  received  the  attennon  they  deseiv^e. 
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III.  theoretical  background 


Chapters  III  and  IV  set  out  a  theoretical  frame  of  reference  for  approaching  the 
functioning  and  integration  of  battle  staffs.  Chapter  3  presents  organizational  theones  and 
concepts  tLt  have  relevance  for  military  organizations.  An  open  system  approach  to 
military  units  is  proposed  as  the  most  practicable  one  for  understanding  and  improving 

battle  staff  performance. 

A.  THE  LITERATURE  ON  ORGANIZATIONS 

The  literature  on  organizations  is  characterized  by  a  multiplicity  of  viewpoints,  each 
of  which  seems  to  possess  a  certain  degree  of  legitimacy.  The  problem  is  that  one 
phenomenon,  an  organization,  may  be  approached  validly  from  a  number  of  different 
points  of  view.  Thus,  the  systems  developed  by  social  scientists,  business  theonsts, 
behavioral  scientists,  decision  theorists,  and  operations  researchers  usually  consist  of 
widely  different  concepts  and  variables.  Many  years  ago,  Stogdill  (1966)  listed  18  separate 
ways  of  conceptualizing  organizations  and  groups,  and  he  said  that  this  was  not  an 
exhaustive  list  Yet,  each  approach  has  a  certain  relevance  and  each  contributes  to  better 
understanding  of  organizations. 

One  major  contributor  to  the  proliferation  of  approaches  has  been  a  certain  duality 
which  has  existed  throughout  much  recent  history  of  the  field.  This  division  ultimat  y 
reduces  to  the  old  question  of  organizational  requirements  versus  the  needs  of  the 
individual.  Although  Barnard  (1938)  emphasized  early  the  necessity  for  balance  between 
the  two  elements,  the  work  of  most  thinkers  about  organizations  has  reflected  one  emphasis 
or  the  other,  but  rarely  both.  Some  major  writers,  such  as  Argyiis  (1957)  and  McGregor 
(1967),  even  made  this  conflict  the  keystones  of  their  systems.  Only  in  recent  years,  have 
a  few  theonsts.  such  as  Bennis  (1966).  attempted  to  reconcile  the  differing  viewpoints  into 

an  integrated  position. 

Recognition  of  these  vanous  approaches  and  of  certain  critical  issues  m 
organizational  theory  are  essential  to  understanding  the  functioning  o 
organizations  and  of  battle  staffs.  Accordingly,  a  brief  historical  analysis  of  the  major 
relevant  landmarks  and  issues  in  organizational  theory  will  be  presented  No  att  p 
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be  made  to  present  a  comprehensive  rev.ew  of  literature.  Many  such  reviews  have  been 
published,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  repeating  them  here. 

Sin^larly  publications  cited  are  those  judged  to  have  exerted  greatest  impacts  upon 
evoluuon  of  a  valid  concep.oal  approach  .0  bar.le  staff  func.oning  Many  of  ihesc 
s.vn.fican,  pobi, canons  appeared  one,  iwo,  or  three  decades  ago  because  organ.aattona 
,heory  was  in  greater  femtent  then,  LitUe  has  appeared  recently  to  change  ihtnlang  abou 
organizational  funct.ontng  and  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  for  -re.nvent.ng  the  wheel 
nreCly  to  denronsoate  fa^H^ty  w.th  current  Itterature  that,  for  ^e  nrost  parr,  has  beconre 

redundant. 

Accord, ngly,  ,n  th.s  chapter,  the  major  relevant  theorencal  positions  _will  be 
sumrrrartzed,  a  few  landmarks  wtll  be  reviewed,  and  stgntftcant  cons.derat.ons 
understanding  batde  staff  funcnoning  will  be  discussed. 

1  .  Structural  Theories 

The  ptoblem  of  structure  is  a  recurring  theme  in  organizational  theory.  All 
otgantzattons  have  to  prov.de  for  the  meshing  of  members'  activities.  Thus,  tasks  must  be 

allocated,  authority  (the  right  .0  make  decisions)  must  be  assigned, 
coordinated.  These  requirements  lead  to  development  of  a  hierarc  tea  ram 
"smjcture"  of  the  organization  (see  Chapter  H). 

The  puiauve  father  of  structural  theory  is  Max  Weber  (1947),  the  German 
soctologist,  who  developed  h.s  concept  of  bureaucracy  around  the  formal  ° 

orvartizattons.  Weber  noted  drag  in  art  orgattizarion,  au.horip,  is  vested  tn  post. tons  rathe 
than  individuals  and  is  exercised  through  a  formal  system  of  rules  and  procedures.  The 
posi.tons  are  arranged  in  a  hierarchy  with  each  position  exercising  au.hon.y  over  al  o 
those  below  it.  According  to  Weber,  the  formalism  charac.eris.tc  of  bnreaucractes 
mintmtzes  variability  in  problem  solutions  and  maintains  high  standards  of  mternal 
effieienev.  From  this  viewpoint,  "an  organization  is  a  soc.al  device  for  efftcen  y 
accomplish, ng  through  group  means  some  stated  purpose-,  it  is  the  equ.valen.  of  the 
blueprint  for  the  design  of  the  machine  which  is  created  for  some  practical  purpose  (Ka  z 

and  Kahn.  1966,  p.  16). 

Weber  v,aote  on  bureaucracy  around  the  turn  of  the  century.  Until  recently,  most 
structural  theorists  followed  Weber  in  stressing  the  rational  aspects  of  organizations.  ost 
concerned  themselves  with  denving  more  and  more  ideal  structures  and  with  analyzing 
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how  such  factors  as  objectives,  size,  geographical  dispersion,  and  techniques  of  operauon 
influence  the  shapes  of  hierarchical  frameworks.  Because  scientists  do  not  often  get 
opportunities  to  manipulate  the  structures  of  existing  organizations,  much  of  this  work  was 

descriptive. 

Most  of  the  earlier  theorists  were  concerned  with  increasing  effectiveness  through 
improved  structural  designs.  However,  in  recent  years,  more  attention  has  been  given  to 
the  ways  attitudes,  values,  and  informal  goals  develop  within  subordinate  units  despite 
structural  controls,  and  to  the  ways  these  "unintended  consequences"  can  actually  modify 
an  organization’s  structure.  This  new  emphasis  began  with  Menon  (1940)  and  conunued 
with  Dubin  (1949)  and  Selznick  (1957).  As  an  example,  Selznick  demonstrated  a  study 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  that  Webers  description  of  a  formal  bureaucracy  left  out 
the  problems  that  occur  when  organizational  leaders  delegate  some  of  their  authority,  which 
inevitably  they  must.  Delegation  increases  unit  specialization  and,  thus,  emphasizes 
conflicts  of  interest  between  units  and  the  organization  as  a  whole.  Such  conflicts  hamper 
the  effectiveness  anticipated  when  ideal  structures  are  designed. 

These  more  recent  developments  have  expanded  the  perspectives  of  structural 
theorists.  Although  there  has  remained  a  vigorous  concern  with  organizauonal  design 
(Thompson.  l966)-with  linkages,  levels,  and  bonds  of  organization  (Haire,  1959, 
Marshak,  1959)-most  modern-day  theorists  (Selznick,  1957;  Dubin,  1959;  Rapaport, 
1959)  have  attempted  to  bring  internal  processes  of  some  sort  into  their  systems.  Primary 
emphasis  remains  upon  structure  but  there  is  now  recognition  that  disregard  of  human 
variabiUty  may  have  seriously  disruptive  effects  upon  an  ideally  designed  organization. 

Structural  theory  has  numerous  critics.  In  particular,  the  older  theones  of 
bureaucracy  have  been  attacked  from  many  sides.  According  to  Bennis  (1966,  p.  5), 


Almost  everybody,  including  many  students  ^2jfr-7ed 

approaches  bureaucracy  with  a  chip  on  his  shoulder.  It  has  been  c^acized 
for  its  confusion  and  contradictions,  for  moral  and  ethical  reasons,  on 
practical  grounds  such  as  its  inefficiency,  for  us 
weaknesses,  and  for  containing  too  many  implicit  values  or  fo  e> 

too  few. 


Some  criticisms  appear  to  be  more  valid  than  others.  However,  several  limitations 
of  structural  theory  are  readily  apparent  and  have  panicular  relevance  for  this  discussion. 


The  first  major  limitation  is  that  structural  theories  usually  focus  upon  the  anatomy 
of  orgcinizations  rather  than  upon  their  behavior.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  kno  » 
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of  aratomy  is  imponan,  for  und=,s.ai.djr,g  any  crganrsm;  however, ..  .s  only  a  small  pan  of 
IZory.  When  v.ewed  solely  from  rhe  srandpoint  of  somcrure,  .he  greater  pen, on  of  .he 

organization  is  never  seen. 

This  l.m..a.ion  would  no.  be  so  critical  if  iheorencal  understanding  were  the  only 
consideration  The  trouble  is  that  smtc.ural  approaches  have  held  predominance  for  so 
lonv  and  they  offer  such  easy  answers  that  many  prac.itioners-managers,  military 
colanders,  adminismators-look  to  organiaationa)  design  as  die  soluaon  to  problems 
whose  sources  often  lie  elsewhere.  When  difficulties  arise  widiin  an  organizanon  the  mos 

obvious  solurion  is  to  redesign  a  job.  change  the  audiority  smic.ure, 

control  when,  in  fact,  diese  aspects  may  be  only  tangendally  relevant  to  the  real  problems. 

A  second  lunitadon  is  that  soaicural  theories  most  frequendy  are  concerned  with 
denvation  of  ideal  soucures  mther  than  with  the  design  of  real-Ufe  ^ 

ideal  structures  contribute  to  thinking  about  real  organizations,  many  such  analy 
simply  irrelevam  to  practical  situations. 

A  final  limitation  is  that  most  structural  approaches  ignore  the  effects  that  the 

personaliries  and  capabilities  of  members  may  exer,  upon  the  shape  of  an  ^ 

strong  leader  or  team  of  leaders  may  exercise  dramatic  modificadons  upon  the  allocanon 
responsibility  and  aumority.  In  a  similar  way,  single  posidons  or  enme 
sometimes  modified  to  fit  die  competencies  or  limitations  of  incumbents..  Smic.ural 

approaches  rarely  take  such  things  into  account. 

Despite  these  limitations,  strucmral  theories  make  valuable  contribut' 
knowledge  of  organiradonal  behavior.  For  example,  an  understanding  of  the  ways  sue 
elemenls  as  missions,  objeedves,  size,  and  lechniques  of  operation  determine  optimum 
structure  is  cridcal  for  efficient  functioning,  strength  allocanons,  task  organizations,  etc. 
Furthermore,  the  question  of  structure,  of  rhe  l.nkage  between  posuions,  ,s  closely 
associated  with  problems  of  information  processing  and  decision  making.  e  num  cr  o 
links  in  a  system  and  the  concomitant  allocations  of  au.homy  may  have  serious 
consequences  for  communication  load  and  vulnerability  to  Information  loss.  It  is  clear  i 
structural  concepts,  when  viewed  in  ihe  proper  perspective,  have  a  place  in  a  systematic 
theory  of  organizational  functioning- 
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2.  Group  Theories 

Weber  himself  eventually  got  around  to  expressing  fear  that  the  bureaucratic  way  of 
life  tends  to  smother  individual  potentialities.  He  was  the  forerunner  of  a  large  number  of 
writers  who  sounded  the  alarm  against  the  practicing  bureaucracy.  Indeed,  Bennis  (1966) 
,n  a  discussion  of  "the  decline  of  bureaucracy."  stated: 


it  would  be  fair  to  say  that  a  great  deal  of  the  work  on  orpnization^ 
behavior  over  the  past  two  decades  has  been  a  footnote  to  the  bureaucrat^ 
"backlash"  which  housed  Weber's  passion;  saving  mankind  s  soul  from 
the  supreme  mastery  of  the  bureaucratic  way  of  life. 


Bennis  went  on  to  conclude  that  very  few  recent  writers  have  been  indifferent  to  the 
fact  that  bureaucracy  is  "a  social  instrument  in  the  service  of  repression,"  treating  man's 
ego  and  social  needs  as  a  constant  or  as  nonexistent  or  inen.  Bennis  contended  that  these 
confined  and  constricted  needs"  insinuate  themselves  into  the  social  processes  of 
organizations  in  unintended  ways  (1966.  p.  7). 

Bennis  probably  overstated  the  case  when  he  envisioned  a  concened  movement  to 
save  "mankind's  soul  from  the  supreme  mastery  of  a  bureaucratic  way  of  life."  Certainly, 
however,  there  has  been  a  continuing  flurry  of  writings  concerned  with  the  inhibiting 
effects  of  organizational  life.  These  will  be  discussed  in  the  section  on  "individual' 
theories.  However,  the  earliest,  and  still  continuing,  attack  came  not  so  much  from  a 
concern  for  the  repressive  effects  of  organizations  as  from  discovery  of  a  basic  fallacy  in 
classical  structural  theory.  This  fallacy  was  that  structural  theory  fails  to  recognize  the 
effects  of  informal  groups  upon  motivadon.  behavior,  and  performance  in  organizaaons. 


Group  theories  of  organization  stem  from  two  unrelated  sources.  The  first  was 
work  be<^un  by  Elton  Mayo  (1933)  at  the  Hawthorne  plant  of  Western  Electric  and 
conrinued  by  Roethlisberger  and  Dickson  (1939).  These  researchers  "discovered"  the 
influence  of  the  face-to-face  informal  group  upon  motivation  and  behavior  in  a  work 
situation.  However,  for  them,  there  was  no  essential  conflict  between  man  and  the 
organization.  Rather,  satisfying  workers'  social  and  psychological  needs  is  congruent  with 
the  organization's  goals  of  effectiveness  and  productivity. 

Directly  descending  from  Mayo  were  Whyte  (1959;  1961),  Homans  (1950),  and 
Zaleznick  (1964)  Working  with  data  drawn  from  business  organizations  (usually  obtained 
by  intensive  case  study  of  a  single  firm),  these  theorists  developed  such  findings  as  the 
following;  The  output  of  a  worker  is  determined  as  much  by  his  social  relations  as  by  his 
abilities  and  skills;  noneconomic  rewards  are  extremely  important  in  the  motivation  and 
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satisfaction  of  personnel;  group-held  norms  and  attitudes  play  a  major  role  m  an 
individual’s  evaluation  of  his  work  situation;  and  informal  leaders  may  develop  who 
possess  more  actual  power  than  appointed  supervisors. 

The  second  source  of  group  theories  was  the  work  of  Kurt  Lewin  (1947),  who 
stressed  the  imponance  of  group  forces  in  innuencing  and  modvating  people.  Following 
Lewin,  there  appeared  a  long  senes,  of  which  the  most  notable  for  this  repon  are  the 
leadership  studies  of  Lewin,  Lippitt,  and  White  (1939),  the  participation  studies  of  Coch 
and  French  (1948),  and  the  work  on  morale  and  productivity  by  Katz  and  Kahn  (1952). 

The  work  of  Lewin's  successors  reached  a  landmark  with  the  publication  of 
Likert's  New  Panerns  of  Management  (1961).  In  this  book,  Likert  proposed  a  "modified" 
theory  of  management  in  which  he  stressed  the  imponance  of  group  forces  in  worker 
motivadon,  the  necessity  for  managers  and  supervisors  to  serve  as  "linking  pins"  between 
the  various  groups  and  levels  within  an  organization,  and  the  essentiality  but  relauve 
Independence  of  both  producdvity  and  morale. 

Although  the  lineal  descendents  of  Mayo  and  Lewin  have  remained  apan  in  their 
general  approaches,  many  common  elements  can  be  identified.  In  both  approaches,  the 
principal  emphasis  was  changed  from  Weber's  rational  bureaucracy  to  an  organizational 
model  which  took  account  of  "unanticipated  consequences,"  i.e.,  feelings,  attitudes, 
norms,  sentiments,  and  perceptions.  Thus,  the  behavior  of  an  organization  was  viewed  as 
less  mechanistic  but  also  more  unpredictable. 

The  acceptance  of  social  relationships  as  a  major  variable  in  organizational  behavior 
was  a  significant  development  in  the  theory  of  organizations.  The  strong  reaction  of  group 
theorists  to  the  older  rational  models  was  highly  valuable  in  calling  attention  to  a  hitherto 
ignored  facet  in  organizational  functioning--the  influence  of  infonnal  groups.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  aversion  of  group  theorists,  especially  the  Lewinians,  to  anything  resembling 
hierarchical  control  within  organizations  has  been  something  of  a  limitation.  So  far, 
attempts  to  relate  group  behavior  to  organizational  functioning  in  systematic  ways  have 
been  limited.  Liken  came  closest,  but  his  concepts  became  rather  pallid  when  he  discussed 
groups  in  relation  to  hierarchical  levels.  Likert  (1967)  eventually  moved  into  a  fourfold 
typology  of  organizations  based  upon  eight  dimensions.  He  concluded  from  extensive 
research  that  more  successful  organizations  tend  toward  "System  Four"  management. 
System  Four  organizations  are  charactenzed  by  a  supponive  climate,  group  decision 
making,  considerable  self-control,  and  high  performance  goals.  The  major  variables 
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appear  to  be  the  nature  of  the  management  climate  (directive  versus  supportive)  and  the 
mdividual  versus  group  orientation  of  the  organizational  structure.  Likert,  of  course, 
advocated  an  overlapping  group  structure,  which  is  his  weU-known  "linking  pm"  concept. 


Many  group  theorists  have  been  reluctant  to  give  full  weight  to  formal  authonty 
relationships.  In  fact,  this  reluctance  has  been  so  pronounced  that  Canwright  (1959),  one 
of  the  more  imminent  group  theorists,  accused  group  psychology  of  being  "soft  on 
power.”  Especially  for  groups  within  hierarchical  organizations,  power  is  a  critical 
variable.  Because  organizations  are  structured  on  the  basis  of  authonty  relationships, 
groups  within  organizations  are  different  from  those  outside  and  the  two  can  never  be 
treated  the  same.  This  fact  can  never  be  ignored  in  any  consideration  of  organizational 

functioning.  ► 


3.  Individual  Theories 

The  rubric  Individual  Theories  embraces  for  convenience  two  approaches  that  are 
only  remotely  related.  On  the  one  hand,  a  rather  large  group  of  empirical  researchers  and  a 
smaller  number  of  theorists  are  concerned  with  psychological  factors  that  affect  the 
performance  of  individuals  within  organizations.  On  the  other  hand,  a  small  but  increasing 
number  of  writers,  in  violent  reaction  against  rational,  structural  theories  and  the  pracnces 
based  upon  them,  have  emphasized  the  conflict  between  organizational  requirements  and 
needs  of  the  individual.  Both  approaches  are  concerned  with  the  performance  of 
individuals.  However,  the  first  approach  addresses  itself  to  improving  performance 
through  better  selection,  classification,  training,  and  leadership.  The  second  approach 
starts  with  the  notion  of  a  basic  incompatibility  between  organization  and  individual  and 
then  attempts  to  modify  organizations  and  their  practices  in  ways  intended  to  permit  greater 
opportunities  for  need  satisfaction  by  personnel. 

a.  Fitting  Man  to  the  Organization 

The  first  approach  centers  around  those  activities  commonly  considered  to  be  withui 
the  purview  of  traditional  "Industrial  Psychology."  Stemming  from  a  long  and  respectable 
history  of  applied  work,  there  has  developed  a  considerable  body  of  studies  concerned  with 
such  concrete  problems  as  selection,  training,  conditions  of  work,  methods  of  pay 
incentives,  human  engineering,  etc.  In  these  areas,  a  genuine  contribution  has  been  m 
in  fitting  the  man  with  the  job.  Unnl  fairly  recently,  the  contnbution  has  been  mainly  in 
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lernis  of  methods.  Most  work  has  relied  upon  analyses  of  single  problems  in  unique 
situations  rather  than  systematic  studies  of  generalized  phenomena. 

This  limitation  has  subjected  individual  theorists  to  criticism  by  a  number  of  writers 
who  desire  a  more  systematic  understanding  of  the  problems  studied.  For  example,  in  a 
significant  publication,  Pugh  (1966)  contended  that  all  of  the  studies  on  industrial  selection 
have  "contributed  little  more  to  the  understanding  of  human  behavior  than  a  series  of 
(usually  modest)  validity  coefficients."  Pugh  credited  the  individual  theorists  for  being  the 
only  ones  who  have  tackled  the  problem  of  the  validity  of  data  but  he  also  contended  that 
their  emphasis  upon  a  "factorial-statistical”  approach  has  usuaUy  resulted  in  a  theoretically 

arid  formulation. 

Perhaps  a  more  serious  limitation  of  the  traditional  individual  approach  is  that  many 
attempts  to  improve  performance  of  individuals  do  not  take  the  organizanonal  context  into 
full  account.  Personnel  selection  again  provides  an  illustration.  Selection  procedures  are 
desired  so  that  an  organization  can  be  composed  of  the  most  adequate  individuals.  -Yet, 
even  though  the  adequacy  of  each  individual  can  be  important,  the  operational  processes 
characteristic  of  the  particular  organization  and  the  ways  members’  activities  are  integrated 
and  coordinated  can  be  equally  critical. 

Recently,  this  traditional  approach  to  individual  effectiveness  appears  to  have  been 
embarking  on  a  new  stage  of  development.  Over  the  past  two  decades,  there  has  developed 
a  growing  body  of  data  concerned  with  motivation  and  its  more  complex  relationships  with 
performance. 

Of  course,  motivation  has  been  recognized  in  industrial  psychology  for  a  long  time. 
However,  it  is  only  recently  that  psychologists  have  begun  to  produce  genuinely 
sophisticated  studies  and  theories  concerned  specifically  with  the  composition  of  those 
motives  most  relevant  to  performance  within  the  organization  (Gellerman,  1963). 
Outstanding  among  these  theorists  has  been  Maslow  (1954,  1970),  whose  approach  to 
human  motivation  has  been  widely  accepted  because  his  needs-hierarchy  theory  has 
considerable  explanatory  power  with  respect  to  human  motivational  behavior  and  personal 
satisfaction  in  organizational  settings. 

The  relationship  between  job  satisfaction  and  productivity  has  been  a  big  issue  for  a 
long  time.  Originally,  it  was  assumed  that  satisfaction  and  performance  must  be  highly 
related.  Then,  it  was  shown  that  job  satisfaction  and  productivity  are  not  necessarily 
complementary  (Brayfield  and  Crockett,  1955;  Kahn,  1960).  This  was  puzzling  for  a 
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while  until  Herzberg,  Mausner.  and  Snydemian  (1959)  dentonstrated  that  job  satisfaction 
itself  is  not  a  unitary  concept  and  that  cenain  conditions  at  work  only  prevent  losses  in 
morale  but  do  not  push  toward  greater  motivation,  while  others  exert  strong  uplifting 
effects  upon  attitudes  or  performance.  Although  Herzberg  later  endured  some  strong 
criticism  on  methodological  grounds,  his  theory  was  well  received  among  organizational 
practitioners  because,  like  Maslow's  approach,  it  makes  sense. 

Finally.  Porter  and  Lawler  (1968)  derived  a  remarkably  elegant  model  of  human 
occupational  motivation  based  on  expectancy  theory.  These  writers  and  an  extensive  list  of 
researchers  who  have  followed  them  have  developed  and  refined  a  model  which  is 
notewonhy  for  its  parsimonious,  yet  comprehensive,  consideration  of  moderator  variables 
mediating  motivation,  performance,  and  satisfaction  and  the  relationships  between  them. 

These  developments  in  the  study  of  motivation  also  offer  promise  for  improved 
understanding  of  organizational  behavior.  Although  still  concerned  with  the  effects  of 
motivation  upon  the  performance  of  individuals,  most  present-day  theonsts  give  full 
recognition  to  the  influence  of  organizational  conditions  upon  motivation  and,  more 
important,  to  the  effects  of  social  motivation  upon  group  and  organizational  performance. 

At  this  point,  it  is  important  to  note  that  recognition  of  the  essentiality  of  mouvaaon 
to  performance  came  relatively  late  (Mayo,  1933.  and  the  Individual  Theorists  after  World 
War  H).  In  the  early  stages,  the  fact  that  motivation  is  an  attribute  of  individuals  was  taken 
to  indicate  a  more  or  less  pennanent  state  within  a  person.  A  person  was  believed  to  be 
highly  motivated  to  work-to  perform-or  he  was  not.  The  idea  was  to  select  individuals 

who  are  highly  motivated. 

The  value  of  che  mocivalion  cheoiies  of  Maslov,  Herzberg.  and  Poner  and  Lawler 
lies  rn  the  full  recognition  that,  although  motivadon  is  an  attribute  of  the  individual,  the 
motivational  state  of  any  one  person  ,s  not  a  constant.  Within  limits,  motivational  states 
vai7  according  to  what  happens  to  the  individual,  how  he  perceives  his  situaiion,  and  his 
expectations  about  what  is  happening  to  him. 

For  individuals  within  organizations,  much  that  happens  is  determined  by  the 
organization.  Thus,  elements  in  the  organizational  environments  are  major  determinants  of 

the  motivational  states  of  members. 

The  imponance  of  this  fact  lies  in  the  shift  from  the  notion  that  the  individual  is 
solely  responsible  for  his  motivational  level  to  recognition  that  conditions  wtthin  the 
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organizadon  are  major  determinants.  Therefore,  a  principal  pan  of  the  responsibUity  for  the 
motivarion  of  personnel  lies  with  those  persons  who  are  charged  with  control  over 
organizational  conditions,  i.e..  with  the  management  or  leadership  of  the  organization. 

b.  Fitting  the  Organization  to  Man 

Whereas  the  just  described  approach  has  focused  mainly  upon  fitting  man  to  the 
organization,  another  approach  is  more  concerned  with  fitting  the  organization  to  man.  In 
one  way  or  another,  theonsts  of  the  second  approach  see  the  basic  problem  as  a  conflict 
between  the  psychological  needs  of  individuals  and  the  formal  requirements  of 
organizations  as  put  forth  by  the  structural  theorists. 

By  far  the  most  clear  in  his  conceptualizations  was  Argyiis  (1957,  1962),  who  built 
a  complete  system  around  the  notion  of  the  basic  incompatibility  of  the  individual'-and  the 
organization.  According  to  Argyns,  this  incompatibaity  results  in  frustraaon  which  can  be 
inferred  from  "pathological  behaviors"  and  "defense  mechanisms"  exhibited  by  many 
individuals  employed  in  organizations.  In  his  earlier  work  (1957),  Argyris  was  mainly 
concerned  with  effects  upon  lower  level  personnel  and  his  solutions  involved  restructuring 
organizations  toward  greater  decentralization  and  enlarging  jobs  so  that  "self-actualization" 
would  have  more  chance  to  bloom.  In  later  work  (1962),  Argyris  addressed  himself  to  the 
problems  of  executives  and  he  advocated  modification  of  impersonal  value  systems  in 
organizations  and  the  development  of  authentic  relationships. 

Although  he  staned  from  a  somewhat  different  initial  position,  McGregor  (1960, 
1967)  based  his  analysis  upon  the  same  essential  conflict  as  Argyris.  McGregor  began 
with  recognition  that  "if  there  is  a  single  assumption  which  permeates  conventional 
organizational  theory,  it  is  that  authority  is  the  central,  indispensable  means  for  managerial 
control"  (1960,  p.  18).  McGregor  then  proceeded  to  his  now-famous  comparison  between 
"Theory  X"  and  "Theory  Y".  He  attempted  to  show  the  limitations  of  authority  based  on 
role  or  status  (Theory  X)  as  compared  with  authority  based  on  objectives,  i.e.„  task  or  goal 
requirements  (Theory  Y).  McGregor  stressed  the  integration  of  task  requuements  with 
needs  of  the  individual.  However,  where  Argyris  advocated  restructuring  job  and 
organization,  McGregor  recognized  that  leadership  is  the  means  whereby  the  needs  of  the 
individual  and  the  requirements  of  the  organization  can  be  reconciled.  For  him,  leadership 
was  "the  creation  of  conditions  such  that  members  of  the  organization  can  achieve  thei 
soals  best  by  directing  their  efforts  toward  the  success  of  the  enterprise  (1960,  p.  49). 
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About  the  same  time,  several  other  writers  (Blake  and  Mouton.  1964;  Shepard, 
,965)  were  stressing  the  importance  of  organizational  leadership  as  the  mam  in.egraung 
factor  In  thetr  views,  if  leaders  see  their  organizations  as  organic  rather  than  mechanist, c- 
as  adaptable  rather  than  controlled  by  ngid  structure  -emphasis  within  the  organizations 
will  shift  from  arbitration  to  problem  solving,  from  delegated  to  shared  responsibility,  and 
fsom  centralized  to  decentralized  authonly.  Thus,  the  needs  of  the  individual  and 
requirements  of  organizations  will  be  reconciled. 

This  second  approach  of  the  Individual  Theorists  is  imponant  because  it  forces 
anendon  to  internal  processes  in  organizations  and  the  way  human  components  affect  them. 
Effectiveness  within  an  organizadon  requires  trading  and  negonanon  by  all  participants. 
The  extent  to  which  problems  are  solved  and  objectives  are  accomplished  is  soong  y 
determined  by  the  degree  of  accommodadon  that  can  be  achieved. 

As  a  final  point,  it  should  be  noted  that  all  of  the  approaches  mendoned  in 
connection  with  both  group  and  individual  theones  tend  to  emphasize  interpersonal  and 
group  factors  as  causal  elements  in  organizational  effeedveness  They  tend  to  ignore  or,  a, 
least,  de-emphasize  the  cognitive  processes  of  problem  solving  as  equally  important 

deierminants. 


4  .  Decision  Theories 

Whereas  group  and  individual  theorists  have  tended  to  play  down  cognitive 
processes,  other  writers  have  focused  squarely  upon  problem  solving  and  decision  making 
as  controlling  factors  in  organizational  effeedveness.  Although  the  study  of  decision 
making,  particularly  that  performed  by  individuals,  is  a  reladvely  independent  area,  it  has 
made  a  significant  contribution  to  the  understanding  of  organizations. 

Theories  of  organizational  decision  making  have  their  origui  in  economic  theori 
consumers'  choice  (Edwards.  1954).  Classical  economic  theory  staned  from  an 
assumption  that  man  is  entirely  rational  in  his  choices.  Economic  man  was  presumed  to  be 
completely  informed,  infinitely  sensidve.  and  totally  rarional.  In  his  dec.s.ons,  not  on  y 
were  the  alternatives  in  the  choice  known,  but  also  each  altemanve  was  known  to  lea  to  a 
specific  outcome.  Thus,  classical  economic  theory  was  essennally  one  of  decision  under 
conditions  of  absolute  certainly  (Taylor,  1965). 

Classical  theory  has  undergone  numerous  modifications,  the  most  notable  of  w 
occurred  with  the  advent  of  game  theory  (von  Neuman  and  Morgenstem.  1944).  Game 
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iheory  recognized  the  concept  of  decision  under  uncertainty 
upon  the  assumption  of  rationality.  Furthermore,  game 


or  nsk;  however,  it  sriU  rested 
theory  remained  a  theory  of 


decision  making  by  individuals. 

A  decision  made  by  an  individual  in  isolation  is  one  thing,  but  that  made  by  him  tn 
an  organizauon  is  another.  In  the  latter  case,  the  considerations  to  be  taken  into  account 
become  much  more  complex,  A  landmark  in  the  development  of  theories  of  deciston 
makinv  in  organizaoons  was  Simon's  book.  Administrame  Behavior:  A  Study  of 
Decisiln-Making  Processes  m  Administrative  Organization  (1947).  Simon  retained  the 
Idea  that  decision  behavior  within  organizations  is  -inlendedly  radonal  "  and  that  decisions 
are  made  by  individuals  within  organizations  and  not  by  organizauons  as  entities. 
However,  he  also  recognized  the  inadequacy  of  classical  economic  theory  for 
understanding  behavior  within  organizations.  Accordingly,  he  disunguished  between  the 
role  of  facts  and  of  values  in  decision  making.  Questions  of  value  are  quesnons  of  what 
ought  to  be.  Simon  contended  that  decision  makers  employ  values  as  well  as  facts  m 
makino  choices.  Limits  upon  ranonality  in  decision  making  are  imposed  by  lack  of  all  the 
possible  facts.  Therefore,  in  Simon's  view  (1957a.  p.  204),  the  decision  maker  must 
-satisfice-.-find  a  course  of  acnon  that  is  "good  enough"..rather  than  maximizing  returns, 
as  would  be  possible  if  he  had  full  knowledge  of  the  consequences  attached  to  every 
altemauve.  Simple  as  it  may  sound.  Simon's  concept  of  sausficing  opened  totally  new 
vistas  in  theories  of  organizational  decision  making. 


The  contrast  berween  economic  man  and  Simon  s  administrative  man  emph 
an  important  point.  Radonality  is  central  to  behavior  within  an  organization.  However,  if 
the  membets  of  an  organization  were  individuals  capable  of  the  kind  of  objective  rationality 
attributed  to  classical  economic  man.  theories  of  organization  would  have  no  purpose.  In 
Simon's  words: 


if  there  were  no  limits  to  human  rationality,  administranve  theo^ 
be  barren  It  would  consist  of  the  single  concept;  always  select  that 
alternative,  among  those  available,  which  will  lead  to  the  most  complete 
achievement  of  your  goals.  ■(1957b) 


Then,  Simon  went  on  to  contend  that  the  need  for  an  administrative  theory  resides 
in  the  fact  that  there  are  practical  limits  to  human  rationality,  and  that  these  limits 
static,  but  depend  upon  the  organizational  environment  in  which  the  individual  s  decision 
takes  place.  The  task  of  administration  (organizational  leaders)  is  to  so  design  the 
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environment  that  the  indtvidual  will  approach  as  close  as  practicable  to  rationality  (judged  in 
terms  of  the  organization’s  goals)  in  his  decisions. 

The  most  significant  point  in  the  above  statement  is  that  decisions  are  influenced  by 
the  organizational  environment.  Internal  relationships  and  operational  processes  can  and  do 
exert  critical  effects  upon  the  nature  and  quality  of  decisions.  Thus,  decisions  can  never  be 
completely  rational.  This  theme  was  expanded  into  a  full  theory  of  organizadon  by  March 

and  Simon  (1958). 

In  the  classical  economic  theories  and  Simon's  administrative  theories,  the  decision 
maker  is  the  individual.  On  the  other  hand,  Cyen  and  March  (1964)  formulated  a  theoiy  of 
the  organization  as  decision  maker.  They  built  upon  the  classical  model  of  rational 
behavior;  however,  they  recognized  an  important  fact.  Organizations  are  copstantly 
attempting  to  adapt  to  their  external  and  internal  environments  and  fully  rational  adaptation 
is  constrained  by  some  fairly  strong  limits  on  the  cognitive  capacity,  the  computational 
speed,  and  the  internal  goal  consistency  of  the  organizations. 

To  describe  how  organizations  cope  with  these  constraints,  Cyert  and  March 
posited  four  critical  modifications  to  the  classical  axioms  of  rationality. 

(1)  Quasi-resolution  of  Conflict- -organizations  do  not  have  a  simple  preference 
ordering  of  goals.  Instead,  they  exist  with  considerable  conflicts  of  interest 
which  are  resolved  either  through  compromise  or  sequential  attention  to  goals. 

(2)  Uncertainty  Avoidance-organizations  tend  to  avoid  uncenainty  rather  than  deal 
with  it  by  calculations  of  expected  returns  as  in  economic  theory. 

(3)  Problemistic  Search-decisions  to  search  for  solutions  are  dictated  by  the 
existence  of  problems  rather  than  calculations  of  expected  returns. 

(4)  Organizational  Learning-organizations  learn  from  their  experiences  and 
modify  procedures  over  time. 

The  notion  that  numbers  of  people  make  decisions  as  a  unit  was  not  a  new  idea  in 
group  dynamics.  However,  in  decision  theory,  it  is  a  relatively  recent  concept.  When  the 
temptation  to  anthropomorphize  can  be  resisted,  when  it  can  be  recognized  that  what  is 
involved  is  a  number  of  individuals  arriving  at  decisions  jointly,  the  concept  of 
organizational  decision  making  provides  possibilities  for  promising  insights  into  some  of 
the  more  complex  aspects  of  organizational  behavior.  For  example,  the  four  modifications 
described  in  the  discussion  of  Cyen  and  March  open  the  door  to  the  analysis 
organizations  in  terms  of  ongoing  processes.  Where  previous  theories  viewed  decis 
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making  in  temis  of  essennaUy  stauc  models,  Cyen  and  March  saw  it  as  a  dynamic  process 
occurring  in  response  to  continuous  changes  in  the  environment  and  constantly  modified  on 
the  basis  of  new  information.  Thus,  decision  making  is  viewed  as  an  adapuve  response  of 

the  organization. 

The  importance  of  viewing  decision  making  in  terms  of  organizarional  processes 
cannot  be  overemphasized.  Even  today,  much  current  research  and  theory  ignores  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  decision  is  made  and  under  which  the  decision  maker  is 
acting  (Hayes-Roth  and  Hayes-Roth,  1979;  Hunt,  1980).  Much  of  the  work  in  the  field 
makes  it  appear  that  the  specific  act  of  choosing  among  alternatives  is  the  core  of  the 
decision-making  process  and  that  prior  or  subsequent  events  need  not  be  considered.  Yet. 
in  real  organizations,  the  events  leading  to  the  act  of  choice  and  those  following  are  often 
the  more  critical  ones.  Frequendy,  the  outcome  is  foreordained  by  the  time  the- act  of 
choice  is  reached  and,  often,  decisions  are  not  implemented  as  intended.  It  begins  to 
become  clear  that  decision  making  cannot  be  separated  from  other  organizanonal  processes. 

One  final  point  remains  with  regard  to  decision  theories.  Just  as  group  and 
individual  theories  overstress  interpersonal  and  motivational  factors,  decision  theories  place 
pnmary  emphasis  upon  rational  aspects  of  cognition  and  perception.  Accordingly,  like  the 
group  and  individual  approaches,  decision  theories  offer  only  partial  explanations  of  the 
complex  phenomena  encountered  in  organizations. 

B.  THE  ISSUES  AND  A  RESOLUTION 

The  effort  to  formulate  a  general  theory  of  organization  has  not  as  yet  been 
outstandingly  successful  in  producing  firm  and  significant  explanations  regarding  how  and 
why  some  organizations  are  effective  and  others  are  not.  For  military  organizations,  the 
effort  has  been  even  less  productive,  mainly  because  very  tittle  attention  has  been  given 

to  it. 

Probably  the  most  significant  reason  for  the  lack  of  progress  is  that,  until  recently, 
theorists  and  researchers  have  concerned  themselves  with  relatively  small  and  often 
unrelated  segments  of  the  overall  problems.  This  was  suggested  by  March  and  Simon 
(1958)  many  years  ago  when  they  pointed  out  that  most  propositions  about  orgamzauonal 
behavior  can  be  grouped  in  three  broad  classes. 

1 .  Propositions  assuming  that  organization  members,  and  particularly  employees, 
are  primarily  passive  instruments,  capable  of  performing  work  and  accepting 
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directions,  but  not  initiating  action  or  work  or  exening  influence  in  any 
significant  way. 

2.  Propositions  assuming  that  members  bang  to  theu  organizations  altitudes , 
values,  and  goals;  that  they  have  to  be  motivated  or  induced  to  participate  in  the 
system  of  organization  behavior;  that  there  is  incomplete  parallelism  between 
their  personal  goals  and  organization  goals;  and  that  actual  or  potential  goal 
conflicts  are  important  in  the  explanation  of  organizational  behavior. 

3.  Propositions  assuming  that  organization  members  are  decision  makers  and 
problem  solvers,  and  that  perception  and  thought  processes  are  central  to  the 
explanation  of  behavior  in  organizarions. 

After  30  years,  the  above  analysis  still  holds.  It  should  be  noted  that  Category  1 
encompasses  the  bureaucratic  theories,  as  well  as  the  many  other  theories  and  propositions 
concerned  with  structures,  procedures,  policies,  and  other  formal  aspects  of  organizations. 
Category  2  summanzes  a  large  number  of  studies  in  psychology  and  sociology  that  have 
stressed  the  nonrational  forces  at  work  in  organizations  committed  to  operating  on  the  basis 
of  rationality  and  discipline,  to  include  the  group  and  individual  theories  discussed  earlier. 
Category  3  includes  decision  theories  and  covers  those  studies  devoted  to  the  analysis  of 
Strategies  and  choice. 

As  March  and  Simon  made  clear,  there  is  nothing  contradictory  about  these  three 
sets  of  propositions.  Organizations  involve  all  of  these  things.  However,  this  is  precisely 
the  problem  with  most  organizational  theories.  Whereas  an  adequate  understanding  of 
organizational  behavior  wOl  have  to  take  account  of  the  instmmental  (bureaucratic)  aspects, 
the  motivational  and  attitudinal  aspects,  and  the  rational  aspects,  most  researchers  and 
theorists  have  focused  on  only  those  partial  elements  that  seemed  pamcularly  significant  for 
their  interests.  The  result  has  been,  to  say  the  least,  an  imperfect  picture  of  organizational 
behavior. 

More  recently,  several  researchers  (Bums  and  Stalker,  1961;  Lawrence  and  Lorsch, 
1967;  Dalton,  Lawrence,  and  Lorsch,  1970)  began  to  examine  design' aspects  of 
organizations  in  relation  to  the  kinds  of  technology  used  and  the  functions  served  by 
various  organizational  divisions.  Schein  (1970)  termed  these  researchers  Neostruc 
turalists."  In  brief,  the  approaches  of  the  Neostructuralists  are  important  because  they 
recognize  that,  for  an  organization  to  function  effectively,  both  structure  and  functional 
behavior  requirements  must  be  considered. 
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These  conclusions  suggest  that  current  ways  of  thinlong  about  organizations  may 
be  seriously  inadequate.  Bennis  made  the  same  point  when  he  concluded: 

r,  ic  nn  longer  adequate  to  perceive  an  organization  as  an  analog  to  the 
It  is  no  indicated  ....  Nor  is  it  reasonable  to  view  the 

machine  as  ,prm<;  of  the  socio-psychological  characteristics  of  the 

I  so  fashionable  of  late. 

Kr  raoproalh  .hS’stoawT  taken  is  that . . .  organizations  are  to  be 
a<;  "oD^en  systems”  defined  by  their  primary  task  or  mission  and 
:roonteri„7  boS:^  cond..tons^ha.  are  rapidly  chang.ng  the.r 
characteristics.  (1966,  p.  46) 

Bennis  went  on  to  contend  that,  "The  main  challenge  confronting  today  s 
organization  .  ,  .  is  that  of  responding  to  changing  condittons  and  adapung  to  externa] 

Stress"  (1966,  p.  44). 

Bennis  has  been  the  most  articulate  critic  of  the  more  customatT  ways  of  thinking 
about  organizations.  He  contended  that  the  traditional  approaches  are  "out  of  jo.nl  wtth 
the  emerging  view  of  organizations  as  adaptive  ptoblem-solvtng  systems  and  t  at 
conventional  criteria  of  effectiveness  are  not  sensitive  to  the  critical  needs  of  the 
organization  to  cope  with  external  stress  and  change  (1966,  pp,  34-63).  According  to 
Be'nnis,  conventional  methods  of  evaluating  effectiveness  provide  stanc  indicators  o 
certain  output  characteristics  (petforaiance  and  satisfaction)  wtthout  revealing  the  processes 
by  which  the  otganizadon  searches  for,  adapts  to,  and  solves  its  changing  problems.  Yet, 
without  understanding  of  these  dynamic  processes  of  problem  solving,  knowledge  about 
organizational  behavior  is  woefully  inadequate.  He  concluded,  .  .  the  methodologic 
rules  by  which  the  organization  approaches  its  task  and  exchanges  with  its  environments 
are  critical  determinants  of  organizational  effectiveness"  (1966,  p,  47). 

Bennis  proposed  that  the  major  concern  should  be  with  "organizational  health," 
defined  in  terms  of  "competence,"  "mastery."  and  "problem-solving  ability."  rather  than 
"effectiveness."  if  "effectiveness"  is  considered  in  terms  solely  of  final  outputs.  He  then 
postulated  some  criteria  for  organizational  health  (1966,  pp.  52-54). 

(1)  Adaptability-which  coincides  with  problem-solving  ability  which  in  turn 
depends  upon  flexibiUly  of  the  organization.  Bexibility  is  the 

through  experience,  to  change  with  changing  internal  and  external 

circumsiaxices- 

(2)  Idenrity-'Adaptability  requires  thai  an  organization  ^  ■ 

it  is  to  do."  It  needs  some  clearly  defined  identity.  Bennis  says 
can  be  examined  in  two  ways:  (1)  by  determining  to  what  exte 
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organizational  goals  are  understood  and  accepted  by  the  personnel,  and  (2)  by 
ascenaining  to  what  extent  the  organization  is  perceived  vendically  by  the 

personnel. 

(3)  Reality-Testing--the  organization  must  develop  adequate  techniques  for 
detemuning  the  "real  properties"  of  the  environment  in  which  it  exists.  The 
"psychological  field”  of  the  organization  contains  two  main  boundaries,  the 
internal  organization  and  the  boundaries  with  the  external  environment. 
Accurate  sensing  of  the  field  is  essential  before  adaptation  can  occur. 

Thus,  Bennis  viewed  an  organization  as  an  adaptive  organism  and  he  contended 
ihai  the  processes  through  which  adaptation  occurs  are  the  proper  focus  of  analysts.  When 
die  processes  are  understood,  greater  potendal  exists  for  tmprovemenl  of  organ.aational 


performance. 

A  few  other  writers  have  recognized  the  potentiality  of  studying  the  problem¬ 
solving  processes  used  by  an  organization.  For  one,  Altman  stated; 


Performance  effectiveness  should  be  viewed  from  a  much 
perspective  to  include  so-called  "process  vanables"  as  intmsic  ani^edents 
SrpSonn'ance  outputs.  Thus,  we  reject  the  approach  to  sm^oup 
performance  [or  organizational  performance]  solely  from  a  box 

point  of  view,  but  propose  instead  a  strategy  that  peers  imo  the 
attempts  to  understand  the  sequential  development  of  performance  as 
progresses  from  input  to  output.  (1966,  p.  84) 


1 .  General  Systems  Theory 

In  their  search  for  a  conceptual  framework  which  will  encompass  the  many  vaned 
aspects  of  organizations,  Bennis  (1966),  Schein  (1965, 1970),  Katz  and  Kahn  (1966).  and 
a  number  of  other  writers  turned  to  General  Systems  Theory  (von  Bertalanffy,  1956).  In 
Systems  Theory,  an  organization  is  viewed  as  existing  in  an  environment  with  which  there 
are  more  or  less  continuous  interchanges.  As  a  system,  the  organization  is  regarded  as 
having  inputs  (resources  such  as  material,  people,  and  information)  on  which  it  operates  a 
conversion  process  (throughput)  to  produce  outputs  (products,  services,  actions,  etc  ). 
Both  the  inputs  and  outputs  must  take  account  of  environmental  changes  and  demands 

(Emery  and  Trist,  1965). 

According  to  Systems  Theory,  the  organization  simultaneously  engages  in  two 
general  kinds  of  processes;  (1)  those  concerned  with  adaptation  to  the  environment, 
(2)  those  concerned  with  internal  development  and  execution.  Thus,  it  uses 
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processes  and  energies  to  continually  react  to  changes  in  its  environment  in  order  to 
mainiain  equilibrium  with  it. 

Of  particular  interest  to  organization  theorists  is  the  concept  ot  equifinahty. 
According  to  this  principle,  a  system  can  reach  the  same  final  state  from  different  initial 
conditions  and  by  a  vanety  of  paths  (Katz  and  Kahn.  1966.  pp.  25-26).  It  has  special 
significance  for  organizadons  because  it  points  up  the  importance  of  ongoing  processes 
adapted  from  specific  situations  as  major  determinants  of  outcomes.  Whereas  bureaucratic 
theories  rely  upon  rules,  policies,  and  precedents  to  dictate  action,  and  theories  of  decision 
rely  on  rationality  to  indicate  the  obvious  solution.  Systems  Theory  recognizes  that  acuons 
are  governed  by  dynamic  processes  through  which  problems  are  approached  as  they  anse 
and  in  accordance  with  their  particular  nature. 

One  of  the  most  fully  developed  approaches  is  that  of  Parsons  (1960).  According 
to  Parsons,  all  organizations  must  solve  four  basic  problems. 

(1)  Adaptation;  the  accommodation  of  the  system  to  the  reality  demands  of  the 
environment  and  the  actual  modification  of  the  external  situation.  Each 
organization  must  have  structures  and  processes  that  will  enable  it  to  adapt  to 
its  environment  and  mobiUze  the  necessary  resources  to  overcome  changes  in 
the  environment. 

(2)  Goal  achievement;  the  defining  of  objectives  and  the  attaining  of  them. 
Processes  are  required  for  implementing  goals,  to  include  methods  for 
Specifying  objectives,  nnobilizing  resources,  etc. 

(3)  Integration:  establishing  and  developing  a  structure  of  relationships  among  the 
members  that  will  unify  them  and  integrate  their  actions.  The  organization 
must  develop  processes  aimed  at  commanding  the  loyalties  of  the  members, 
nriodvating  them,  and  coordinating  their  efforts. 

(4)  Latency:  maintenance  of  the  organization's  motivational  and  normative 
patterns  over  time.  Consensus  must  be  promoted  on  values  that  define  and 
legitimatize  the  organization's  goals  and  performance  standards.  (In  military 
units,  this  includes  cohesiveness,  discipline,  morale,  and  esprit  de  corps.) 

Parsons  applied  his  theory  to  all  types  of  social  phenomena.  Probably  because  of 
his  interest  in  a  theory  of  general  social  systems,  he  painted  his  analysis  of  formal 
organizations  with  a  fairly  broad  brush  (Parsons,  1956).  However,  Katz  and  Kahn  (196  ) 
built  upon  Parsons'  work,  together  with  that  of  Allpon  (1962)  and  Miller  (1955),  to 
develop  a  comprehensive,  wide-ranging  theory  of  organizations  which  is  solidly  within  the 
Systems  Theory  framework.  Katz  and  Kahn  attempted  nothing  more  than  a  complete 
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explanation  of  organizauonal  behavior  with  Syatetns  Theory  concep.a  AUhough  cenarn 
aspects  of  organizations  require  a  little  foretng  to  fit  systems  concepts,  the  attempt  was 
reasonably  successful  in  putung  into  proper  perspective  such  ideas  as  interchange  with 
environments,  operation  by  process  inslead  of  procedure,  and  the  interrelationsh.ps  among 


funcDonaJ  units 

Systems  Theory  embraces  a  much  more  comprehensive  set  of  concepts  than  is 
possible  to  descnbe  here.  An  outline  provided  by  Schem  (1965)  will  serve  to  summarize 
those  ideas  which  have  the  most  relevance  for  this  discussion: 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


the  organization  must  be  conceived  of  as  an  open  system,  which 
means  that  it  is  in  constant  interaction,  taking  in  raw  materials,  people 
energy,  and  information,  and  transforming  or  convemng  these  into 
products  and  services  which  are  exported  into  the  environment.  ^ 

the  organization  must  be  conceived  of  as  a  system  wi^ 
purposes  or  functions  which  involve  multiple  interacnons  between  the 
or^ization  and  its  environment.  Many  of  the  activities  of  subsystems 
within  the  organization  cannot  be  understood  without  considering  these 
multiple  Lnteracrions  3Jid  functions. 

...  the  organization  consists  of  many  subsystems  which  are  in 
dynamic  interaction  with  one  another.  Instead  of  analyzing 
or^ganizational  phenomena  in  terms  of  individual  behavior  it  is 
beaming  increasingly  important  to  analyze  the  behavior  of  such 
subsystems,  whether  they  be  conceived  in  terms  of  groups,  roles,  or 
some  other  concept. 


(4)  because  the  subsystems  are  mutually  dependent,  changes  in  one 
subsystem  are  likely  to  affect  the  behavior  of  the  other  subsystems. 

(5)  the  organization  exists  in  a  dynamic  environment  which  consists  of 
other  systems,  some  larger,  some  smaller  than  the  organ izanon.  The 
environment  places  demands  upon  and  constrains  the  organization  in 
vanous  ways.  The  total  functioning  of  the  organizauon  cannot  be 
understood,  therefore,  without  explicit  consideration  of  these 
environmental  demands  and  constraints. 


the  multiple  links  between  the  organization  and  the  environment 
make  it  difficult  to  specify  clearly  the  boundaries  of  any  given 
organization.  Ultimately,  a  concept  of  organization  is  perhaps  better 
aiven  in  terms  of  stable  processes  of  import,  conversion,  and  export, 
rather  than  characteristics  such  as  size,  shape,  function,  or  structure. 


The  swing  to  a  system  emphasis  by  such  respected  theorists  as  Bennis.  Katz  and 
Kahn,  Parsons,  Schem,  and  Selznick  signaled  a  significant  new  development  in  ways  of 
thinking  about  organizations.  Where,  previously,  attention  was  mainly  focused  upon  the 
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invariant  aspects  of  organizations-ihe  unchanging  aspects  of  procedures,  policies, 
structures,  and  role  relarionships-there  was  now  recognition  that  the  variant  aspects  may 
be  the  real  key  to  understanding  organizational  behavior  and  controlling  it. 

c.  organizational  processes 

Thus.  It  became  apparent  finally  that  it  is  plainly  necessary  to  focus  upon  the 
dynamics  of  organizations.  Since  an  organizadon  is  an  adapnve.  equilibnum-seekmg, 
open  system,  the  processes  through  which  adaptadon  occurs  are  significant  subjects  for 
attention.  Processes  are  those  acdvides  performed  by  an  individual,  group,  or  organization 
over  time  to  solve  a  problem  or  perform  a  task  (Steiner,  1972).  Process  is  the  senes  of 
acDons.  each  of  which  is  determined  by  those  occurring  previously  and  which  determines 

those  that  follow. 

With  respect  to  military  organizadons,  the  main  challenge  confrondng  them  on  the 
battlefield  is  that  of  coping  with  external  stress  and  continually  changing  conditions.  When 
combat  units  are  considered  "open  systems"-adapdve  structures  coping  with  vanous 
environments-the  most  significant  attribute  for  understanding  effectiveness  (mission 
accomplishment)  is  competence,  or  mastery  over  the  environment.  If  this  view  is  valid, 
then  the  cridcal  factor  in  understanding  and  improving  effecdveness  is  the  methodological 
rules,  or  processes,  by  which  the  organizadon  approaches  its  task  and  interacts  with  us 

environments. 

Schein  (1965,  pp.  98-99)  has  suggested  an  actual  sequence  of  activities,  or 
processes,  used  by  organizadons  in  adapring  to  changes  in  environments.  Schein  called 
this  sequence  an  "adaptive-coping  cycle."  The  stages  of  the  adaptive-coping  cycle  are  as 

follows; 

1 .  Sensing  a  change  in  the  internal  or  external  environment. 

2.  Importing  the  relevant  information  about  the  change  into  those  pans  of  the 
organization  which  can  act  upon  it. 

3.  Changing  production  or  conversion  processes  inside  the  organization 
according  to  the  information  obtained. 

4 .  Stabilizing  internal  changes  while  reducing  or  managing  undesired  by-products 
(undesired  changes  in  related  systems  which  have  resulted  from  the  desired 

changes). 

5.  Exponing  new  products,  services,  and  so  on,  which  are  more  in  line  with  the 
originally  perceived  change  in  the  environment. 
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6.  Obtaining  feedback  on  the  success  of  the  change  through  funher  sensing  of  the 
state  of  the  external  environment  and  the  degree  of  integration  of  the  internal 
environment. 

As  will  be  demonstrated  in  later  chapters,  Schein's  adaptive-coping  cycle  makes  it 
possible  to  identify  and  isolate  those  processes  where  performance  may  be  madequate.  In 
addition,  the  relanve  concnbution  of  each  process  to  over-aU  effecoveness  may  be  specified 

accurately. 

It  IS  imponant,  therefore,  to  understand  precisely  how  these  processes  affect  and 
contribute  to  organizational  effectiveness.  It  is  equally  imponant  to  understand  what 
factors  inHuence  functioning  of  the  organizational  processes  in  battle  staffs  and,  in  a 
particular  unit,  what  determines  whether  the  processes  can  resist  disnipnon  under  pressures 
arising  from  its  environments.  With  such  understanding,  it  will  be  possible  to  know  how 
to  assess  battle  staff  performance  and  how  to  improve  performance  in  this  critical  area. 
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IV.  TEAMWORK  IN  BATTLE  STAFFS 

Based  on  the  foregoing  analysis  of  the  literature,  it  was  concluded  that  iniluary 
orcanizations  can  be  understood  best  as  problem-solving,  decision-making,  acuon-taking. 
open  systems  that  operate  in  complex  environments  charactenzed  by  high  levels  of 
uncertainty.  It  was  further  concluded  that  the  effectiveness  of  combat  units  depends,  in 
larae  part,  upon  the  extent  to  which  certain  organizational  processes  are  performed 
competently  by  members  of  the  battle  staff.  There  is  strong  evidence  (see  Chapter^V)  that 
these  critical  organizational  processes  are  major  detenminants  of  combat  effectiveness. 

Furthermore,  evidence  will  be  presented  to  the  effect  that  battlefield  stresses  can 
impact  seriously  upon  the  performance  of  organizational  processes.  In  Chapter  II,  it  was 
shown  that  those  aspects  of  an  organization  most  likely  to  be  affected  by  combat  pressures 
are  the  problem-solving,  decision-making,  and  adapting  processes-those  processes  that 
most  determine  the  ability  of  an  organization  to  cope  with  events  in  its  environments. 

Two  significant  questions  are:  "What  determines  the  quality  of  battle  staff 
performance  of  critical  organizational  processes?"  and  "Why.  under  equal  stresses  of 
combat  pressures,  do  these  critical  organizational  processes  deteriorate  in  some  units  and 
not  in  others?"  These  questions  are  practical  ones  and  the  problems  they  pose  are  subject  to 
solution  through  sound,  theory-backed,  empirical  research.  Unfortunately,  no  such 
research  has  yet  addressed  the  questions  directly. 

For  this  reason,  it  will  be  important  to  examine  relevant  literature  and  to  develop  a 
conceptual  framework  that  can  serve  as  both  (1)  a  solid  ground  for  the  development  of 
effective  battle  staffs,  and  (2)  a  sound  basis  for  the  design  of  meaningful  empirical 

research. 

A .  THE  BATTLE  STAFF  AS  TEAM 

The  literature  on  teams  and  team  performance  is  a  morass  of  claims  and 
counterclaims,  conceptual  confusions,  and  aborted  attempts  to  bridge  the  gap  bet 
scientific  analysis  and  real-world  application,  Fonunately.  there  have  been  published 
recently  a  number  of  excellent  analytic  reviews  (Dyer,  1985;  Hall  and  Rizzo,  1975.  Knerr, 
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Berger,  and  Popelka 
Rjeck,  1978;  Parsons, 
and  Schultz,  1977). 


.  1979;  Knerr.  Nadler.  and  Berger,  1980,  N.cva,  Fleishman,  and 
.  1972;  Thomdyke  and  Weiner,  1980;  Wagner,  Hibbms,  Rosenblatt, 
Taken  together,  these  reviews  have  defined  the  field  and  its  issues 


reasonably  well. 

On  the  other  hand,  even  though  the  issues  have  now  been  well-denned,  many  of 
the  practical  problems  raised  by  them  remain  cloudy.  Whereas  teams  and  the  elements  of 
team  performance  are  better  understood,  the  pracdcal  application  of  Urts  knowledge  to  the 
problems  of  team  development  and  team  management  and  connol  remains  in  a  relaiively 

unsystematic  state. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  denve  sound  procedures  for 
team  development  from  even  the  best  research-based  concepts.  The  individual  pharged 
wid,  responsibiUty  for  designing  a  team  development  program  ftnds  hunself  faced  squarely 
with  some  very  complex  problems.  As  he  sets  out  to  design  procedures  for  developing  or 
improving  a  team,  he  encounters  the  question  of  the  team  attributes  he  should  develop, 
indeed,  as  he  goes  about  idenrifying  desired  team  attributes,  he  must  resolve  the  deeper 
problems  of  the  nature  of  ■•teamness,"  how  this  rather  nebulous  concept  can  be  translated 
into  something  meaningful  and  concrete,  and  how  "teamwork"  can  oe  developed.  Is  the 
result  of  development  to  be  the  acquisition  of  individual  technical  skills  perfotmed  by  each 
member,  the  learning  of  team  skills,  which,  though  performed  by  individuals,  fit  together 
interdcpendently  to  produce  a  collecdve  product;  perceptual  and  aldrudinal  changes,  whic 
produce  a  "team  perspective"  among  the  members  and,  accordingly,  influences  joint 
behavior-or  all  of  these?  Answers  to  questions  such  as  the  above  are  essenual  before 
sound  team  development  procedures  can  be  specified. 

In  the  discussion  which  follows  in  this  chapter,  a  systematic  framework 
addressing  the  above  issues  will  be  proposed.  It  ts  the  product  of  an  mtensive  analysis  of 
aU  of  the  reviews  listed  earUer,  study  of  many  of  the  publications  mennoned  by  them,  and  a 
survey  of  250  additional  publications  covering  the  period  1940- 1988 

As  in  Chapter  IH,  it  is  not  the  intention  here  to  present  just  one  more  comprehensive 
recitation  of  all  of  the  literature  concerned  with  teams  and  team  performance.  Rather,  the 
purpose  is  to  set  out  a  meaningful,  Uterature- based  framework  for  understanding  banle  staff 
integration,  how  it  affects  battle  staff  functioning  ("teamwork"),  and  how  it  may  be 
developed  in  battle  staffs. 
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Such  an  a;.alys.s  seems  to  be  needed.  As  far  back  as  1977,  Collins  concluded, 
after  a  study  of  team  training,  that  team  training  technology  is  underdeveloped  and  that  few 
advances  had  been  made  within  the  preceding  10  years.  Some  of  the  specific  deficiencies 
Collins  cited  were:  absence  of  a  theory  of  team  behavior,  lack  of  population  data  on  teams, 
limited  analytical  techniques  and  criteria  for  the  study  of  teams,  their  training,  and  their 
performance;  few  assessment,  evaluation,  and  feedback  systems  for  use  by  operational 
military  units  dunng  team  training;  lack  of  an  instructional  system  development  (ISD) 
model  for  teams;  and  absence  of  team  training  guidelines  for  use  in  design  of  large, 
complex,  team  training  devices.  Collins  might  have  added  also  a  lack  of  acceptance  by 
military  tramers  of  innovative  team  training  strategies. 

Nieva  ei  al.  (1978)  concurred  with  Collins  concerning  the  lack  of  understanding  of 
team  performance,  and  went  on  to  conclude  that  a  principal  reason  is  that  insirfficient 
attention  is  focused  upon  understanding  the  nature  of  group  perfomrance  itself.  In  other 
words,  Nieva  et  al.  concluded  that  inordinate  attention  has  been  given  to  group  attributes 
and  their  impacts  and  not  enough  has  been  devoted  to  the  dynamics  of  group  performance. 
Then,  they  presented  a  conceptualization  of  team,  or  group,  performance  which 
differentiates  between  the  individual  and  interactive  components  of  performance.  Thus. 
Nieva  et  al.  have  a  concept  and  a  methodology  for  analyzing  the  interactive  concepts  of 
team  performance. 

This  would  appear  to  be  a  highly  constructive  approach.  The  products  of  most 
writers  have  been  purely  descriptive,  i.e.,  in  terms  of  lists  of  attributes  or  of  classification 
schemes.  Although  every  reviewer  and  many  researchers  have  been  careful  to  mention  the 
essence  of  "teamness"  or  “teamwork."  most  have  given  fairly  shon  shrift  to  these  aspects 
and  have  moved  on  to  some  classificatory  scheme  that  would  appear  to  offer  a  more 
immediate  and  concrete  product. 

Thus,  the  dynamics  of  teams  and  of  team  performance  have  been-  passed  over 
rapidly.  Those  aspects  that  appear  to  offer  the  most  promise  for  team  training  and 
development  rarely  receive  the  anention  they  deserve. 

Battle  Staff  Integration  is  closely  related  to,  if  not  identical  with,  teamness  and 
"teamwork."  In  fact,  "teamness"  may  be  the  generic  concept  for  "integration"  withm  battle 
staffs.  Accordingly,  it  would  seem  most  practicable  to  develop  an  approach  to  Battle  Staff 
Integration  within  the  context  of  teamwork. 
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1 .  Premises 

The  fundamental  premises  for  this  analysis  are. 

(1)  To  be  effective,  a  battle  staff  must  perform  as  a  unified  social  system  which 
executes  competently  all  of  the  organizational  functions  (processes)  needed  to 
enable  a  combat  unit  to  adapt  to  and  cope  with  every  condition  presented  by  us 
bartlefield  environments. 

(2)  Maximally  effective  performance  of  a  battle  staff  as  a  unified  system  requires 
full  integration  of  members’  roles,  attitudes,  and  activities. 

2.  Definitions 

(1)  Teamwork  is  defined  as  aciivities  performed  by  team  members  in  such  a 
manner  that  each  activity  is  coordinated  with  every  other  one  and  contributes  to 
the  superordinate  goals  of  the  unit  or  supports  the  activities  of  other  members. 

(2)  Battle  Staff  Integration  is  the  force  which  melds  together  the  roles,  attitudes, 
and  activities  of  members,  and  is  manifested  by  the  integration  of  group 
structure  and  function  and,  hence,  by  unit  integrity. 

(3)  A  team  consists  of: 

(a)  at  least  two  people,  who 

(b)  are  working  toward  a  common  goallobjectivelmission.  where 

(c)  each  person  has  been  assigned  specific  roles  or  functions  to  perform,  and 
where 

(d)  completion  of  the  mission  requires  some  form  of  dependency  among  the 
group  members. 

The  above  definition  of  "team"  is  Dyer's  (1985),  and,  as  noted  by  Dyer,  it  is  quite 
similar  to  the  widely  used  definition  by  Hall  and  Rizzo  (1975),  except  that  it  does  not 

include  their  requirement  for  a  formal  team  structure.  This  permits  wider  application  of  the 

■ 

concept. 

3.  Battle  Staffs  as  Open  Social  Systems 

As  discussed  earlier,  a  batUe  staff  serves  as  the  control  sub-system  of  a  combat 
unit.  As  a  team,  the  battle  staff  itself  is  an  open  system  responsible  for  command  and 
control  activities  within  the  unit. 

A  variety  of  models  have  been  devised  to  describe  teams.  However,  most 
researchers  concerned  with  military  teams  have  concluded  that  a  systems  approach  best 
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captures  the  dynamic  nature  of  teams,  and.  funher.  that  a  simple  input-process-output  ^ 
paradigm  is  most  useful  for  understanding  the  relationships  between  environment,  team, 
and  performance  (Dyer,  1985;  Hackman  and  Moms.  1975;  Meister.  1976;  Nieva  et  al., 
1978;  Knerr  et  al.,  1980;  Shiflett,  1979). 

According  to  Knerr  et  al.  (1980).  input  variables  "describe  the  initial  state  of  a 

lask-oriented  group  and  they  include  organizational/environmental/situarional,  individual 
member,  and  team  specific  factors."  Team  Interaction  Process  entails  all  observable 
interpersonal  behavior  that  occurs  between  two  arbitrary  points  in  time  .  .  (Collins, 
1977,  pp.  3-39).  These  processes  "mediate  between  input  and  output.  Output  variables, 
which  result  from  input  conditions  and  team  interactive  processes,  include  task 
performance  and  interactive  components"  (Knerr  et  al.,  1980,  p.  13). 

Although  some  of  these  systems  models  are  complex  (Roby,  1968),  most  are 
simple  paradigms  illustrating  the  straightforward  effects  of  inputs  and  internal  conversion 
processes  upon  outputs.  Such  simple  models  are  useful  in  identifying  variables  and 
detcrrnining  where  relationships  exist. 

Unfortunately,  these  simple  models  tell  us  little  about  the  nature  of  factors  that 
influence  the  performance  of  processes,  and  thus,  about  how  battle  staff  integration  can  be 
achieved.  This  was  recognized  by  McDavid  and  Harari  (1968)  who  defined  a  team  as  an 
organized  system  of  two  or  more  individuals  who  are  interrelated  so  that  the  system 
performs  some  function,  has  a  standard  set  of  role  relationships  among  its  members,  and 
has  a  set  of  norms  that  regulate  the  function  of  the  group  and  each  of  its  members. 

a.  Role  Systems 

Apparently,  a  more  complex  model  will  be  required  if  battle  staff  integration  is  to  be 
thoroughly  understood.  One  concept  that  provides  a  valid  stepping  stone  to  team 
integration  is  that  of  Role  System  (Katz  and  Kahn,  1966,  pp.  452-472). 

A  Role  System  is  an  open  social  system  whose  structure  consists  of  a  set  of  roles 
which  are  defined  by  task  demands.  The  system  is  maintained  by  norms  and  values  held  in 
common  by  all  or  most  of  its  members. 

As  the  patterned  interdependent  activities  of  human  beings,  social  systems  are 
defined  mainly  by  roles,  which  are  the  patterns  of  behavior  associated  with  the  various 
positions  in  each  system  (Katz  and  Kahn.  1966,  pp.  51-33).  A  role  consists  of  (1) 
formal  duties  of  the  position  as  defined  by  the  system  and  (2)  the  expectations  held  by  all 
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other  members  about  how  the  role  should  be  performed.  Thus,  a  role  is  the  set  of 
perceptions  and  expectations  held  by  both  the  position  occupant  and  other  people  about 
how  the  duties  of  the  position  should  be  performed.  In  theory,  role  enactments  are  dictated 
by  and  appropnate  to  task  demands  and  system  requirements.  They  are  not  necessarily 
appropriate  to  the  personality  expression  of  the  individual  (Katz  and  Kahn.  1966.  p.  455). 
However  it  should  be  apparent  that  there  is  great  potential  for  instability  in  roles  and  for 
discrepancies  in  role  perceptions  and  role  expectations,  depending  upon  the  degree  of 
integration  in  the  system  (Kahn.  Wolfe.  Quinn.  Smoek,  and  Rosenthal.  1964.  pp.  19-73). 
With  greater  integrauon,  there  should  be  less  discrepancy  between  the  role  perceptions  of 
position  occupants  and  the  role  expectadons  of  other  members. 

Social  systems  "are  characterized  also  by  a  set  of  norms  and  shared  values,  which 
[when  functioning  properly]  integrate  rather  than  differendate;  that  is.  they  areiheld  in 
common]  by  ail  (or  many)  members  of  the  system"  (Katz  and  Kahn,  1966,  p.  51),  and 
produce  common  atdtudes  which  constrain  deviation  and  insure  required  uniformiues  in 

member  behavior. 

System  norms,  or  group  standards,  are  expected  uniformities  of  behavior  held  in 
common  by  all.  or  most,  of  the  members  (Cartwright  and  Zander,  1953;  Shenf,  1936). 
Norms  serve  two  functions:  (1)  they  provide  standards  against  which  members  may 
evaluate  the  situations  they  encounter,  and  (2)  they  serve  as  standards  which  guide  the 
respective  role  performances  of  members.  Norms  refer  to  the  expected  behavior  sanctioned 
by  the  system  and  thus  have  a  specific  ought  or  must  quality  (Katz  and  Kahn,  1966, 
p.  52).  Although,  in  organizations,  norms  refer  mainly  to  role  performance,  they  may  also 
apply  to  other  than  role-related  behaviors. 

Shared  values  provide  the  rationale,  or  justification,  for  the  constraints  and 
requirements  dictated  by  norms.  They  are  beliefs  about  what  behavior  is  "nght"  or  correct 
and  what  is  "v^ong"  or  incorrect  with  respect  to  performance  of  both  own  and  others 

roles. 

System  norms  and  values  have  the  general  function  of  tying  people  into  the  system 
so  that  they  remain  within  it  and  carry  out  their  role  assignments  (Katz  and  Kahn,  1966, 
p.  52).  This  function  is  what  is  referred  to  as  "integration."  The  more  specific  functions 
are:  (1)  system  norms  and  shared  values  provide  cognitive  maps  for  members  which 
facilitate  their  performance  of  their  roles,  and  (2)  norms  and  values  provide  the  moral  or 
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organizational  justification  for  system  activities  both  for  role  occupants  and  for  people 
fomally  outside  the  system.  The  result  is  cohesion,  or  integranon. 

Of  particular  importance  is  the  fact  that  an  organization  or  team  can  exist  only  so 
long  as  people  can  be  induced  (1)  to  be  members  or  role  occupants  and  (2)  to  perform  as 
such.  Accordingly.  Katz  and  Kahn  (1966.  p.  454)  recognize  an  essential  dichotomy 
between  operaiional  (production)  inputs  and  processes,  and  maintenance  inputs  and 
processes.  Operational  inputs  and  processes  are  the  matenals,  energies,  and  activities 
directly  contributory  to  the  mission-related  activities  of  the  organization.  Maintenance 
inputs  and  processes  are  the  energy  and  infoimational  contributions  necessary  to  hold  the 
people  in  the  system  and  persuade  them  to  carry  out  their  role-prescribed  activities  as 
members  of  the  system  (see  also  Benne  and  Sheats.  1948).  No  organization  or  team  can 
exist  without  (1)  the  more  or  less  continual  acceptance  by  us  members  of  organizational 
expectations  concerning  performance  of  required  activmes  and  (2)  the  moavanon  to  engage 

in  that  performance. 

Thus,  a  role  system  is  a  set  of  functionally  specific,  interrelated  behaviors  generated 
by  interdependent  tasks.  Role  and  performance  requirements  derive  from  system 
requirements  (task  or  mission  demands).  The  forces  which  maintain  the  role  system  are  the 
task  (mission)  demands,  shared  values,  and  the  observance  of  norms. 

Accordingly,  a  battle  staff  is  a  role  system  driven  and  controlled  by  operational 
(task)  demands  and  maintained  by  shared  values  and  norms. 

What  is  being  discussed  here  is  battle  staff  integration  and  the  commitment  of 
members  to  the  battle  staff  and  the  parent  unit.  Integration  occurs  when  members  are 
committed  and  hold  shared  values  and  common  norms  about  the  performance  of  their 
respective  roles.  As  one  illustration,  Greenbaum  (1979)  concluded,  after  an  extensive 
study  of  small  military  units  in  combat  (World  Wars  I  and  II,  Yom  Kippur  War,  Korean 
War),  that: 

(1)  Properly  led  individuals  in  combat  units  will  develop  strong  bonds  of 
identification  with  one  another-these  bonds  are  functional,  serving  to  control 
individual  fear  and  helping  the  individual  to  be  effective  in  his  work. 

(2)  Individuals  will  use  others  in  the  unit  as  a  standard  of  companson  for 
competence,  values,  emotions,  and  a  sense  of  well-being-such  comparisons 
are  a  product  of  pressure  toward  cohesion  in  the  face  of  stress;  and 

(3)  The  processes  of  affiliation  and  comparison  contribute  to  the  powerful 
influence  which  the  small  group  exens  on  the  individual. 
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In  a  simUar  way.  battle  staffs  can  serve  as  "reference  groups"  for  their  members.  A 
Reference  Group  is  a  group  with  which  an  individual  identifies  and  to  which  he  refers  for 
standards  to  guide  his  behavior  and  against  which  to  gage,  the  situations  which  he 
encounters  (Menon  and  Kitt,  1950).  Thus,  if  a  batde  staff  is  a  sffong  reference  group  for 
an  individual  and  a  standard  of  the  battle  staff  is  for  coordinated  actions,  i.e.,  teamwork,  he 
is  much  more  likely  to  value  coordinated  behavior  and  will  be  much  more  likely  to 
coordinate  his  actions  with  those  of  other  members. 

George.  Hoak,  and  Boutwell  (1963)  conducted  a  series  of  studies  of  infantry  rifle 
teams  and  concluded  that;  coordinate  response  behavior  becomes  habitual  in  effecuve 
teams,  response  coordination  is  learned  by  trial  and  error  when  team  members  are 
individually  competent  in  their  roles,  and  it  becomes  habitual  when  members  ^e  task 
oriented  because  the  resultant  improvement  in  team  performance  is  reinforcingno  such 

persons. 

To  summarize,  battle  staffs  are  best  described  as  "role  systems."  The  roles  in  the 
system  are  the  official  positions  occupied  by  members  of  the  battle  staff.  Integration  is  the 
force  which  melds  the  activities  of  members  and  it  derives  from  norms  and  shared  values 
held  by  members  of  the  battle  staff.  The  strength  or  degree  of  integration  that  exists  in  the 
battle  staff  is  dependent  upon  the  level  and  nature  of  cohesion  within  the  battle  staff  and  the 
parent  unit,  and  is  manifested  by  the  integration  of  unit  structure  and  function. 

B.  BATTLE  STAFF  FUNCTIONS 

It  will  be  useful  to  review  briefly  the  command  and  control  functions  performed  by 
a  battle  staff.  As  described  in  Chapter  II,  the  general  functions  of  a  banle  staff  involve; 

(1)  Solving  problems  both  in  terms  of  planning  operations  and  of  supervising 
activities  during  ongoing  combat  operations. 

(2)  Making  numerous  decisions  ranging  from  major  tactical  determinations  to 
those  required  to  supervise  small-unit  actions  on  a  minute-to-minute  basis. 

(3)  Supervising  the  ongoing  activities  of  the  unit  as  a  whole  and  of  subordinate 
units  individually.  Thus  supervision  involves  both  monitoring  activities  and 
providing  guidance  and  direction. 

(4)  Coordinating  both  own  and  subordinates'  activities  so  that  all  contnbute 
efficiently  to  the  unit's  objectives,  as  well  as  those  encompassed  by  the  larger 
mission. 
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(5)  Coordinating  the  unit's  activities  with  those  of  adjacent  and  supporting  units, 
and  with  higher  organizational  levels,  so  that  the  units  actions  are  congruent 
with  both  the  larger  mission  and  missions  of  adjacent  units. 

The  uniqueness  of  the  battle  staff  as  a  team  is  that,  at  one  time  or  another  and  to  one 
decree  or  another,  any  or  all  of  the  above  functions  may  need  to  be  performed  by  one  or 
eviry  member,  both  individually  and  collectively.  In  battle  staffs,  responsibilities  may  be 
carefuUy  delineated  for  each  member,  however,  considerable  overlap  may  exist  among  role 
functions  for  the  different  positions.  Furthermore,  performance  of  the  functions  may  be 
subject  to  situational  demand.  For  these  reasons,  teamwork  in  battle  staffs  may  be  less 
cleanly  defined  than  in  more  simple  task-defined  teams. 

At  this  point,  an  imponant  question  arises,  "What  is  required  in  order  for  the  above 
functions  to  be  performed  effectively  by  battle  staffs? 


1.  Requirements  for  Effective  Functioning 

In  a  comparison  of  individual  and  team  training.  Bnggs  and  Johnston  (1967) 
concluded  that  the  relative  value  of  individual  and  team  training  depends  on  the  complexity 
of  the  task  situation.  Here,  "complexity"  referred  to  the  array  of  stimulus  inputs,  control 
operations,  and  the  level  of  uncertainty  in  the  task  as  a  whole,  and  the  degree  of  structure  in 
the  task  situation  (Kneir  ei  al..  1979).  Briggs  and  Johnston  concluded  that  team  training 
becomes  more  valuable  as  task  situations  become  more  complex. 


Boguslaw  and  Porter  (1962,  p.  395)  devised  a  scheme  for  classifying  task 

situations,  based  upon  the  nature  of  the  team  task  and  the  context  in  which  the  task  must  be 

performed.  According  to  Boguslaw  and  Porter: 

An  established  situation  is  one  in  which  (1)  all  action-relevant  environmental 
conditions  are  specifiable  and  predictable.  (2)  all  acnon-relevant  o/r^ 

system  are  specifiable  and  predictable,  and  (3)  available  research  technolo^ 
or  records  are  adequate  to  provide  statements  about  the  provable 
consequences  of  alternative  actions.  An  emergent  situation  is  one  in  wluch 

(1)  all  action-relevant  environmental  conditions  have  not  been  specitied, 

(2)  the  state- of  the  system  does  not  correspond  to  rehed-upon  predictions, 

(3)  analytic  solutions  are  not  available,  given  the  current  state  of  analytic 

technology. 


When  an  emergent  situation  arises,  the  coordination  demands  placed  on  a  team 
increase  and  may  influence  performance.  As  Knerr  et  al.  (1980,  p.  11-6)  noted,  the 
emergent  nature  of  military  operational  settings  "increases  demands  for  coordination, 
communication,  and  cooperation  within  the  team.  These  demands  tend  to  complicate  te 
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functions^  According  ,0  Mcister  (1976)  and  OIras.ead  e,  al.  (1973),  ihcy  also  .end  .o 
degrade  team  performance. 

Miliiary  teams  mam  for  and  work  in  emergent  combat  situations.  BatUe  staffs 
especially  arc  faced  with  situations  characterized  by  lack  of  structure  and  by  high  levels  of 
turbulence  and  uncertainty.  There  is  no  question  that  battle  staffs  operate  in  the  emergen, 
situations  described  by  Boguslaw  and  Porter,  and.  accordingly,  also  follow  the 
-organismic"  team  model,  devised  by  Alexander  and  Cooperband  (1965)  to  contras,  with  a 
"stimulus-response"  model.  The  "stimulus-response"  model  applies  to  teams  operatmg  in 
established  situanons  like  those  described  earlier. 

Since  organismic  teams  function  in  highly  emergent  situations,  the  requirements  for 
effective  funcnoning  become  highly  complex.  In  contrast  to  stimulus-response^teams, 
battle  staff  functioning  requires  not  only  a  greater  variety  of  skills,  but,  in  addition,  other 
highly  complex  attributes  discussed  below.  Because  the  task  situations  are  highly 
complex,  "team  training"  becomes  much  more  valuable,  as  concluded  by  Bnggs  and 

Johnston  (1967). 

The  effective  functioning  of  battle  staffs  in  the  highly  emergent  situanons  of  the 
modem  battlefield  requires  at  least  the  following. 

(1)  Role-Specific  Individual  Skills 

(2)  Team  Performance  Skills 

(3)  Integration. 

Role-Specific  Individual  Skills.  Following  Dyer  (1980),  "individual  skills"  refers 
10  activities  that  could  be  or  are  performed  by  individual  members  independently  of  other 
team  members.  Such  activities  are  specific  to  and  defined  by  the  roles  of  the  individual 
members.  Although,  in  simple  team  tasks,  individual  task  performances  may  be  mutually 
exclusive  and,  thus,  may  be  summed  to  produce  a  simple  team  product  (Nieva  et  al.,  1978. 
p.  53).  there  is  considerable  overlap  among  the  complex  role  requirements  of  battle  staff 
members.  Accordingly,  more  complex  processes  of  combination  may  occur. 

Nevenheless,  Role-Specific  Individual  Skills  are  the  skills  required  to  perform 
those  activities  specific  to  the  respective  battle  staff  roles  and  which  are  perform 
independently  of  other  team  members.  Although  an  element  of  all  battle  staff  role 
definitions,  coordinative  skills  are  not  "Individual  skills. 
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Team  Performance  Skills.  Again,  following  Dyer  (1980).  "team  performance 
skills"  refer  to  the  skills  needed  to  execute  acriviries/actions  that  are  performed  in  response 
to  the  actions  of  other  team  members  or  that  guide/cue  the  actions  of  other  team  members. 
Although  they  are  the  skills  of  individual  members,  they  contribute  to  the  performance  of 
the  team  functions  of  Nieva  et  al.  (1978).  Whereas  both  Nieva  and  Knerr  view  team 
functions  and  team  processes  respectively  as  operations  of  the  team  as  an  entity  (Nieva 
et  al..  1978,  p.  62),  team  performance  skills  remain  the  skills  of  individual  battle  staff 
members.  TTiey  are  required  by  individual  members  in  order  for  them  to  contribute  to  the 
collective  execution  of  team  functions  or  team  processes. 

In  effect,  these  are  the  skills  of  coordination  They  are  skills  that  must  be 
performed  by  the  various  battle  staff  members  to  insure  that  everyone  is  kept  informed  and 
that  all  activines  mesh  efficiently. 

Integration.  As  defined  earlier,  battle  staff  integration  is  the  force  which  melds  the 
roles,  attitudes,  and  activities  of  members.  In  the  terminology  of  group  psycholOj^y, 
integration  refers  to  the  cohesion,  or  cohesiveness,  of  the  battle  staff  as  a  group.  Cohesion 
produces  a  coincidence  of  the  psychological  fields  of  members.  This  shared  perspective  is 
"battle  staff  integration."  Through  its  influence  upon  the  norms  and  values  helo  by 
members,  it  enhances  unity  within  the  system  and  focuses  individual  and  team  skills  upon 
the  task  requirements  of  the  system. 

Thus,  it  appears  that  the  effective  performance  of  battle  staff  funcdons  requires. 

(1)  Role-Specific  Individual  Skills 

(2)  Team  Performance  Skills 

(3)  Integrarion  of  the  Battle  Staff 

The  remainder  of  this  chapter  will  be  devoted  to  an  analysis  of  factors  contributing 
to  effective  integration  and  teamwork.  The  development  of  individual  and  team 
performance  skills  will  be  discussed  in  later  chapters  concerned  with  training  and 
development  of  battle  staffs. 

C.  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  EFFECTIVE  TEAMS 

So  far  in  this  chapter,  the  discussion  has  centered  around  some  fundamental 
definitions  and  concepts.  There  was  an  attempt  to  extract  from  the  morass  of  team  literature 
some  basic  concepts  that  appear  to  have  particular  relevance  for  battle  staffs.  Now, 
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unportant  to  examine,  in  greater  depth,  the  attributes  of  effective  teams  and  the  deteiminants 
of  effective  teamwork. 

In  the  beginning,  it  is  important  to  state  that  an  effective  battle  staff  is  a  team,  albeit 
somewhat  more  loosely  structured  than  many  machine-dominant  teams  that  are  the  focus  of 
much  current  literature.  On  the  other  hand,  some  battle  staffs  are  not  teams  at  all.  Rather, 
they  are  collections  of  individual  relationships  with  the  unit  commander  in  which  each 
subordinate  concerns  himself  only  with  his  self-interests  and  those  of  his  own  unit.  Under 
such  circumstances,  real  teamwork  is  impossible. 

Some  of  the  properties  and  performance  characienstics  of  effecuve  command  teams 
are  as  follows;' 

(1)  Knowledge  and  Skills.  All  members  are  skilled  in  the  technical  trulit^,  role, 
and  leadership  functions  required  both  to  direct  their  own  units  or  staff  sections 
and  to  serve  as  effective  members  of  the  command  team. 

(2)  Attitudes.  All  members  like  the  team  and  the  unit  and  are  loyal  to  other 
members,  including  the  commander.  Furthermore,  the  commander  and  all 
team  members  have  a  high  degree  of  confidence  and  tmst  in  each  other.  They 
believe  that  each  member  of  the  team  can  accomplish  "the  impossible.  These 
expectations  stretch  each  member  to  the  maximum  and  help  him  to  realize  his 
highest  potentialities. 

(3)  Motivation.  The  members  of  the  command  team  are  highly  motivated  to  meet 
the  performance  standards  and  to  accomplish  the  missions  of  the  overall 
command.  Each  member  wiU  do  all  in  his  power  to  help  the  command  achieve 
its  objectives,  and  he  expects  every  other  member  to  do  the  same.  He  is  eager 
not  to  let  other  team  members  down.  He  strives  hard  to  do  what  he  believes  is 
expected  from  him.  He  is  ready  to  communicate  fully  all  information  which  is 
relevant  and  of  value  to  the  team's  and  the  unit's  work,  and  is  genuinely 
interested  in  receiving  relevant  information  that  any  other  member  of  the  team 
can  provide.  The  motivation  and  ability  of  members  of  .the  team  to 
communicate  easily  contribute  to  the  flexibility  and  adaptability  of  the  unit. 

(4)  Working  Relationships.  Members  of  the  command  team  have  developed  well- 
established  working  relationships  among  themselves.  The  relationships  are 
pleasant  and  mutual  assistance  is  the  rule.  When  necessary,  others  will  give  a 
member  the  assistance  he  needs  to  accomplish  his  assignments  successfully. 


'  The  characierisucs  of  the  ideal  military  team  follow  Deparuneni  of  the  Army  Pamphlet  600-1 5 
October  1968,  pp.  169-171,  and  were  originally  adapted  from  R.  Likert,  "Ch^actensucs  of  iv 
Groups,"  New  Patterns  of  Management,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc  .  New  or  . 
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(5)  Objectives  and  Standards.  The  sieadying  innuence  of  objecuves  and  values 
held  in  common  by  all  members  provides  a  stabibzing  factor  m  the  command's 
activities  When  members  of  the  command  team  are  also  commanders  of 
subordinate  units=  they  endeavor  to  have  the  objectives  and  performance 
standards  of  their  units  in  harmony  with  those  of  the  larger  command. 

(6)  Atmosphere.  Problem-solving  and  decision-making  activities  of  the  command 
team  occur  in  an  atmosphere  which  is  stable,  informal,  comfortable,  and 
relaxed.  There  are  few  obvious  tensions;  it  is  a  working  atmosphere  in  which 
people  are  interested  and  personally  involved.  Respect  is  shown  for  the  point 
of  view  of  others,  both  in  the  way  conmbutions  are  made  and  in  the  way  they 
are  received.  There  may  be  real  and  important  differences  of  opinion,  but  the 
focus  is  on  arriving  at  sound  solutions  and  not  on  aggravating  the  conflict. 
The  climate  is  sufficiently  constructive  for  subordinates  to  accept  readily  any 
criticism  that  is  offered  and  to  make  the  most  beneficial  use  of  it.  This 
constructive  atmosphere,  with  the  feeUng  of  security  it  provides,  contributes  to 
cooperative  relationships  among  the  members. 

Individuals  also  feel  secure  in  making  independent  decisions  which  seem 
appropriate  for  their  subordinate  units  or  other  elements,  because  the  cUmate  is 
one  of  clearly  stipulated  objectives  and  policies  which  provide  each  member 
with  a  solid  framework  for  his  decisions.  This  encourages  initiative  and 
pushes  decisions  to  the  appropriate  level  while  maintaining  a  coordinated  and 

directed  effort. 

(7)  Command  Climate.  The  commander  attempts  to  lead  in  a  manner  which  seems 
most  likely  to  create  a  constructive  climate  and  cooperative  rather  than 
competitive  relationships  among  the  members  of  the  command  team.  Although 
the  commander  exercises  full  responsibility,  he  does  not  try  to  do  everything 
himself  He  develops  his  subordinates  into  a  team  which,  under  his  guidance, 
makes  better  decisions  and  operates  more  effectively  than  he  could  do  alone. 
He  works  to  help  the  team  develop  efficient  communication  and  effective 
relationships,  which  provide  it  with  better  information,  more  technical 
knowledge,  more  facts,  and  more  experience  for  decision-maldng  purposes 
than  any  single  person  alone  can  marshall. 

The  commander  knows  when  to  use  ’’constructive  conformity"  and  for  what 
purposes.  He  expects  compliance  on  policy  and  procedural  maners;  however, 
he  does  not  permit  conformity  requirements  to  adversely  affect  the  efforts  of 
his  subordinates  to  perform  well.  In  short,  the  commander  tries  to  establish  a 
workable  balance  between  necessary  compliance  with  those  policies  and 
procedures  basic  to  coordination  and  excessive  conformity  on  unessential 
matters. 
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These  and  other  characteristics  have  been  commonly  observed  in  effective  high- 
level  command  teams  (Olmstead.  1968).  Every  battle  staff  probably  will  show  some  of 
these  characteristics  at  one  time  or  another;  however,  it  seems  reasonable  that  the  more 
effective  teams  should  consistently  demonstrate  a  preponderance  of  them.  What  produces 
these  effects  in  some  teams  and  not  others?  It  is  at  precisely  this  point  that  the  concepts  of 
"integration,"  "cohesion,"  or  "cohesiveness"  become  cnrical. 

D.  COHESION  AND  ITS  EFFECTS 

When  people  work  together  toward  mutual  goals  and  when  they  undergo 
meaningful  common  experiences,  the  resulting  interaction  produces  changes  in  their 
perceptions,  emotions,  thinking,  attitudes,  and  actions  (Shenf  and  Shenf,  1956).  The 
distinguishing  feature  of  these  changes  is  that  the  individual  comes  more  and  more  to 
Identify  his  feelings,  thinking,  attitudes,  and  actions  with  his  group.  Persisung  personal 
relationships  and  values  evolve  and  become  stabilized  providing  him  with  organized, 
enduring,  and  motivationally  significant  ties  and  rewarding  experiences.  These 
satisfactions  may  influence  his  attitudes  toward  other  aspects  of  the  work. 

1.  Effects  of  Cohesion 

When  an  individual  is  able  to  interact  with,  and  thus  maintain  close  relauonships 
with,  members  of  a  group  in  which  he  is  highly  accepted,  his  job  satisfaction  is  usually 
higher  (Van  Zelst,  1951;  Zaleznik,  Christensen,  and  Roethlisberger,  1958).  Similarly, 
workers  are  more  satisfied  when  they  belong  to  a  group  which  they  like  and  whose 
members  like  them.  Greenbaum  (1979)  found  similar  results  in  his  study  of  small  miUtary 

units  discussed  earlier. 

Central  to  an  understanding  of  group  relations  and  of  their  effects  upon  sansfacuon 
and  team  performance  is  the  concept  of  "group  cohesiveness,”  or  "cohesion."  The  term 
cohesion  refers  to  the  feeling  of  group  pride  and  solidarity  that  exists  among  members 
(Sherif  and  Sherif.  1956).  It  has  also  been  defined  as  "the  extent  to  which  group  members 
share  the  same  norms"  (Coch  and  French,  1948). 

In  individual  terms,  "cohesiveness"  has  been  defined  in  a  variety  of  ways.  T 
one  popular  definition  (Festinger,  Schacter,  and  Bach,  1950)  refers  to  cohesiveness 
attractiveness  or  valence  of  a  group  for  its  members,  or  in  Lewinian  terms,  as  the  resultant 
of  all  of  the  forces  acting  on  all  of  the  members  to  remain  in  the  group.  Cartwnght  and 
Zander  (1960)  described  cohesiveness  in  terms  of  willingness  of  group  members  to  work 
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together  toward  a  common  goal,  to  overcome  frustration  or  endure  pain  to  accompUsh  that 
goal,  and  to  readily  defend  the  group  against  external  criticism  or  attack.  They  have 
postulated  that  cohesiveness  depends  upon  two  categones  of  factors,  (a)  the  properties  of 
the  group,  and  (b)  the  needs  of  the  members.  Although  the  definitions  in  this  paragraph 
can  be  made  operational  for  research  purposes,  ease  of  discussion  makes  the  definition  of 
Sherif  and  Sherif  (1956)  preferable.  Here,  cohesion  will  be  defined  as  group  pride  and 

solidarity. 

There  have  been  numerous  studies  of  both  the  effects  of  cohesiveness  and 
conditions  necessary  for  its  development,  and,  although  some  results  have  been  mixed, 
there  seems  to  be  almost  unanimous  agreement  that  cohesiveness  is  central  to  any 
understanding  of  groups,  teams,  and  of  group  influence.  Gross  (1954),  in  a  study  of  smaU 
work  groups  within  the  Air  Force,  found  that  satisfaction  with  the  Alt  Force  and  personal 
commitment  to  group  goals  were  directly  related  to  group  cohesiveness.  These  findings 
have  been  supported  by  a  long  senes  of  studies,  many  of  which  were  summarized. by  Kahn 
and  Katz  (1953)  and  Likert  (1961)  and  which  show  that  cohesiveness  tends  to  be  positively 
correlated  with  productivity,  although  the  relationships  are  not  always  high  or  consistent. 
On  the  other  hand,  studies  by  McCurdy  and  Lamben  (1952),  Alben  (1953),  Berkowitz  and 
Levy  (1956),  Pepitone  and  Kleiner  (1957),  Deutsch  (1959),  and  Deep,  Bass,  and  Vaughn 
(1967)  repon  failures  to  find  significant  relationships  between  group  cohesiveness  and 
effectiveness.  In  addition,  negative  relationships  between  cohesiveness  and  performance 
have  also  been  found  (Grace,  1954;  Palmer  and  Myers,  1955;  and  Stogdill,  1972). 

Despite  these  mixed  results,  the  predominance  of  findings  favor  cohesiveness  as  a 
major  determinant  of  satisfaction  and  performance  (Maier,  1955;  Harrell,  1958;  Tiffin  and 
McCormick,  1958;  Herzberg,  Mausner  and  Snyderman,  1959;  Koontz  and  O  Donnell, 
1959).  However,  at  this  point  an  important  distinction  becomes  necessary. 

After  many  years  of  research,  it  has  become  clear  that  no  simple  relationship  exists 
between  cohesiveness  and  work  group  effectiveness.  A  group  will  not  necessanly  be 
outstandingly  productive  simply  because  it  is  highly  cohesive.  An  additional  factor  to 
consider  is  the  norms  held  by  the  group  (Schacter,  Ellertson,  McBride  and  Gregory,  1951, 
Seashore,  1954;  Speroff,  1968).  Cohesive  groups  usually  have  strong  norms;  however, 
the  important  questions  that  must  be  asked  are,  "What  are  the  norms?  and  In  which 
direction  are  the  norms  oriented--positive  or  negative--with  respect  to  goals  of  the 
organization?"  It  is  possible  for  a  highly  cohesive  group  to  possess  strong  norms  for  low 
productivity,  in  which  case  high  cohesiveness  would  not  result  in  performance  considered 
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effective  by  the  orgcntzation.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  nomts  of  the  group  value  high 
performance,  effectiveness  will  usually  result. 

As  a  result  of  a  review  of  research  on  group  effectiveness.  Mills  (1967)  concluded 
that  cohesive  groups  are  more  productive  than  less  cohesive  groups.  Cohesiveness  was 
manifested  in  the  more  effective  groups  through  greater  commitment  to  goals,  more  open 
communication,  greater  coordination,  and  more  friendly  interpersonal  relations.  However, 
of  even  more  significance  for  training  and  team  development.  Mills  found  that  a  "circular 
relationship"  exists  between  group  effectiveness  and  solidarity.  That  is,  as  the  group 
becomes  more  successful,  it  also  becomes  more  cohesive.  In  short,  expenences  of  success 
while  a  group  is  working  together  make  the  group  more  cohesive.  Gill  (1977)  went  even 
further  by  maintaining,  on  the  basis  of  his  research,  that  the  predominant  causal  direction  is 
from  performance  to  cohesion,  rather  than  vice  versa.  According  to  Gill,  effective 
performance  produces  greater  cohesion,  rather  than  cohesion  producing  more  effective 

performance. 

For  training  and  development,  the  implication  is  clear.  The  provision  to  teams  of 
"success  experiences"  should  result  in  improved  cohesion. 

The  conclusions  from  this  discussion  of  team  cohesion  are  imponant.  They  are  that 
two  factors  appear  to  be  necessary  for  effective  team  performance. 

(1)  A  group  situation  that  is  (a)  attractive  to  the  members  and  (b)  generates  pnde 
and  solidarity  (Cohesion),  and 

(2)  Strong  group  norms  which  value  high  performance. 

2  .  Conditions  Necessary  for  Cohesion 

Besides  leadership,  one  of  the  few  areas  that  has  been  investigated  with  any  degree 
of  thoroughness  is  concerned  with  the  effects  of  group  properties  upon  performance. 
Much  of  this  work  was  summarized  by  Likert  (1961). 

When  organizational  incumbents  work  together  over  time,  norms,  status  struemres, 
and  patterns  of  interaction  develop.  These  group  attributes  exen  lasting  influence  upon  the 
ways  members  go  about  their  tasks  and  the  levels  of  motivation  that  are  achieved.  The 
development  of  such  properties  is  most  pronounced  in  small,  face-to-face,  pnmary  groups 
(e.g.,  squads,  crews);  however,  even  at  levels  above  the  basic  unit,  there  exists  the 
potential  for  the  development  of  genuine  team  propenies.  Thus.  Likert  (1961)  considered 
the  development  of  group  properties  to  be  especially  desirable  among  those  individuals 
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who  "link"  the  various  levels  and  groups  wUhtn  the  larger  orgamaauon.  In  combat  un.ts 
■linking  functions"  are  performed  by  individuals  occopy.ng  comnrand  and  control 

positions. 

Group  relations  mnuence  execution  of  system  process  activities  in  at  least  two 
wavs  First  group  relabonships  influence  the  modvation  of  members  to  perform  their  role- 
Piescnbed  activities,  and.  under  high  cohesion,  to  perform  beyond  the  requirements  of 
.heir  official  roles.  Second,  group  relations  determme  the  extent  to  which  mentors  sh^e 
perspecnves  concerning  organizational  requnements  and  expectations  (Blau,  .  au 

and  Scott,  1962). 

There  is  little  doubt  that  cohesiveness  is  the  critical  attribute  in  team  effectiveness. 
Accordingly,  it  becomes  important  to  examine  cenain  underlying  conditions  wh^ch  are 
necessaiT  for  the  development  of  goal-onented  cohesiveness  wiihm  mihtary  teams. 

In  general,  cohesiveness  will  be  increased  by  conditions  which  cause  group 
members  to  develop  common  perceptions  of  events  and  problems,  to  evolve  shared 
perspectives  of  themselves  and  their  group,  and  to  become  consistently  and  harmoniously 
committed  to  the  activities  and  objectives  of  the  group.  On  the  other  hand,  cohesiveness 
wUl  be  disrupted  by  conditions  which  encourage  tendencies  opposite  to  these. 

The  general  conditions  necessair  for  the  development  of  cohesion  are  (Olmstead, 


1968); 

(1)  Common  objectives  conduave  to  cooperation 

(2)  Shared  experiences 

(3)  A  stable  and  efficient  organization 

(4)  Shared  norms  of  performance  and  behavior. 


a.  Common  Objectives  Conducive  to  Cooperation 

The  development  of  a  unified  organization  occurs  through  the  interaction 
personnel  who  possess  common  objectives  and,  hence,  common  motives.  When  people 
share  objectives  which  require  cooperative  action  to  achieve,  they  will  work  tOt,eth 

The  phrase  "conducive  to  cooperation"  is  especially  important.  All  objectives 
experienced  by  a  number  of  people  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  place  are  not 
necessanly  conducive  to  cooperation  On  the  other  hand,  "superordinate  goals"  always 
require  the  coordmaied  cffons  .and  resources  of  all  the  individuals  involved.  Superordinate 
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gods  arc  those  objectives  which  are  equally  compelling  for  aU  and  cannot  be  tgnor^  but 
which  cannot  be  achieved  by  the  efforts  and  resources  of  one  individual  alone  (Shenf, 
,962  p  10)  This  does  not  mean  that  every  objective  of  evety  individual  in  every  group 
must'be  idenucal.  However,  there  are  usually  one  or  more  goals  which  are  central  within  a 
group  and  these  weigh  heavily  in  determining  the  kinds  and  qualities  of  activities  that  wiU 

result. 


„  is  not  sufficient  that  an  organisation,  or  team,  merely  possesses  objectives.  Each 
member  must  perceive,  even  though  dimly,  that  other  people  also  face  a  set  of 
circumstances  or  a  problem  which  can  be  solved,  escaped,  ignored,  or  dealt  with  in  some 
fashion  by  cooperadng  with  one  another.  Therefore,  it  is  equally  imponam  for  every 
member  to  consciously  perceive  that  such  objecdves  exist  and  that  cooperative_effon  is 


required  to  achieve  them. 

Shared  objecdves  serve  the  essendal  funcdon  of  generaung  cooperanve  uiteraction 
between  individuals  and  between  units  or  secdons.  Only  when  this  mteraction  occurs  is  it 
possible  for  stabiUzed  reladonships  and  shared  norms  (values  and  standards  of  behavior)  to 
develop  Stable  organizadonal  reladonships  and  shared  norms  are  necessary  for  teamwork. 
Accordingly,  common  objecdves  are  an  essendal  condidon  for  team  development  and  the 
development  of  team  cohesion. 


b.  Shared  Experiences 

When  people  work  together  toward  common  objectives  and  undergo  common 
experiences  that  are  meaningful,  the  resulting  interaction  produces  changes  m  their 
perceptions,  emodons,  thinking,  attitudes,  and  actions.  The  distinguishing  feature  of  these 
changes  is  that  the  individual  comes  more  and  more  to  identify  his  feelings,  thinking, 
attitudes,  and  actions  with  the  group  (Sherif  and  Cantal,  1947).  Furthermore,  persisung 
personal  relationships  and  values  evolve  and  become  stabilized.  Thesq  provide  each 
individual  with  organized,  enduring,  and  motivationally  significant  ties  with  the  group. 
Thus,  over  time,  the  individual  becomes  a  part  of  a  functioning  system  which  exerts  a 
major  influence  upon  his  experience  and  his  actions. 

Close  identification  with  other  personnel  and  with  the  group  which  symbolizes  tins 
relationship  rarely  occurs  unless  members  have  undergone  common  experiences. 
Similarly,  uniform  standards  of  performance  and  behavior  have  their  foundations  in  the 

shared  experiences  of  team  members. 
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Groups  are  held  together  by  stable  relationships  (functional  integration)  and 
common  attitudes  (normative  integration)  among  their  members  (Shenf  and  Shenf.  1956. 
p  160).  Persisting  relationships  and  common  attitudes  evolve  amd  become  stabilized  only 
when  people  undergo  significant  experiences  together  (Sherif  and  Shenf,  1953). 

Shared  experiences  thus  serve  two  important  functions.  First,  they  permit 
personnel  to  become  familiar  with  one  another,  to  learn  each  other  s  characteristic  ways  of 
behaving,  and  through  this  familiarization  process,  to  develop  stable  expectations  relative  to 
perfonnance  and  ways  of  working.  Second,  shared  experiences  provide  personnel  with  a 
common  frame  of  reference.  Because  they  have  undergone  the  same  expenences,  members 
view  things  from  similar  perspectives.  They  are  bound  together  by  having  expenenced 
unique  events  to  which  others  have  not  been  exposed. 

Of  particular  significance  are  experiences  of  success  (Mills,  1967;  Gill,  1977). 
Probably  nothing  contributes  so  greatly  to  cohesiveness  as  successful  action.  Success 
operates  to  confirm  the  validity  of  the  group’s  ways  of  operating  and  gives  the  individual 
confidence  in  himself  and  in  the  group.  A  long  tradition  of  success  appears  to  produce 
much  greater  cohesiveness.  As  a  secondary  effect,  tradition  of  success  is  likely  to  provide 
the  group  with  greater  prestige,  thus  encouraging  more  ready  identification  by  members. 
Success  is  effective,  however,  only  as  it  is  experienced,  and  it  is  experienced  only  in 
relation  to  the  goals  perceived  by  the  personnel.  An  action  by  a  group  is  deemed  successful 
by  members  only  if  the  members  become  aware  that  their  efforts  have  actually  resulted  in 
achievement  of  the  group's  goals.  Leader  control  of  this  factor  is  possible  through  such 
measures  as  setting  realistically  high  team  objectives,  insuring  that  team  members  already 
recognize  the  objectives,  and  furnishing  adequate  evaluation  of  the  results  of  team  efforts  in 
relation  to  the  objectives  (Lewin,  1947). 

Just  as  shared  experiences  of  success  tend  to  enhance  cohesiveness,  expenences 
which  are  perceived  by  team  members  as  failure  of  the  group  are  disruptive.  Severe  or 
consistent  failure  usually  results  in  loss  of  confidence,  bickenng,  recriminations,  and 
deterioration  of  cohesion.  The  amount  of  disruption  that  will  occur  depends  upon  both 
(1)  the  level  of  cohesiveness  reached  prior  to  the  initial  failure  and  (2)  the  severity  of  the 
failure.  High  prior  cohesiveness,  together  with  mild  failure,  may  result  in  nothing  more 
than  minor  loss  of  confidence  and  a  slight  lowering,  if  any,  of  level  of  aspiration,  which 
may  be  rapidly  recovered.  At  the  other  extreme,  low  prior  cohesiveness  and  strong  failure 
can  result  in  severe  disruption  of  cohesiveness  (Lewin,  Dembo,  Fesiinger.  and  Sears, 
1944). 
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It  should  be  clear  that  failure  alone  does  not  necessanly  result  in  disaipt.on  of 
cohesiveness.  The  critical  factor  appears  to  be  whether  failure  causes  team  members  to  lose 
confidence  in  their  leaders,  the  unit,  or  in  themselves. 

c.  A  Stable  and  Efficient  Organization 

High  cohesion  requires  sufficient  organizational  stability  for  emoaonal  and  social 
bonds  to  develop  (Kelley  and  Thibaut,  1969).  Both  integration  of  role  and  task  functions 
and  the  development  of  strong  norms  require  that  people  work  together  long  enough  for 
common  perceptions  and  values  to  evolve.  Neither  can  reach  a  very  high  level  when  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  turbulence  and  instability  in  the  unit.  Replacement  and  transfer  pobcies 
which  result  in  frequent  movements  of  personnel  into  and  out  of  teams  are  not  conducive  to 

high  cohesion  (Griffith,  1989).  - 

Coordinated  action  requires  that  each  individual  be  able  to  predict  wath  a  reasonable 
degree  of  accuracy  how  other  relevant  members  will  behave  and,  funhermore,  he  must 
know  what  others  expect  of  him.  In  shon,  organized  effon  requires  a  system  of  stable 
expectations  in  terms  of  how  each  member  should  and  wUl  perform  (Katz  and  Kahn,  1966, 

p.  339). 

The  state  of  team  affairs  commonly  referred  to  as  "solidarity,"  "cohesion,  or 
"battle  staff  integration"  is  largely  a  consequence  of  a  stabilized  structure  of  relauonships  in 
which  the  various  members  meet  expectations  which  define  their  particular  roles  and 
functions  (Olmstead,  1968).  When  a  team  reaches  a  level  in  which  all  members  have  clear 
expectations  of  how  each  relevant  person  will  perform  and,  more  important,  have  strong 
confidence  that  every  individual  can  be  relied  on  to  fully  meet  these  expectations,  high 
cohesion  can  be  said  to  exist. 

Stable  expectations  evolve  from  stable  relationships.  It  is  impossible  for  people  to 
know  with  any  degree  of  certainty  the  requirements  for  their  own  or  others'  behavior  if 
relationships  are  superficial,  temporary,  or  inconsistent.  Where  relationships  are  unstable, 
ambiguity  and  lack  of  confidence  are  likely  to  be  prevalent. 

The  formal  unit  structure  serves  as  the  basic  framework  for  the  development  of 
stable  relationships  and  expectations.  The  formal  organization  provides  general  definitions 
of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  each  position  in  a  team.  However,  when  people  with 
common  goals  work  together  over  a  period  of  time,  informal  expectations  may  also  become 
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stabilized  (Sherif  and  Shenf.  1953).  Tliese  may  not  necessarily  be  in  full  agreement  with 
those  definitions  put  forth  by  the  formal  organization. 

The  extent  to  which  there  is  agreement  between  formal  duty  requirements  and 
informal  role  expectations  is  a  potent  determinant  of  system  (team)  effectiveness  (Katz  and 
Kahn  1966,  pp.  452-472).  Where  wide  discrepancies  exist,  command,  control,  and 
coordination  may  be  exceedingly  difficult.  The  efficiency  of  the  unit's  communication, 
authority,  and  decision  processes  determine  whether  such  discrepancies  will  exist.  'Where 
these  organizational  processes  function  effecuvely,  commanders  are  able  to  insure  that  their 
definitions  of  desired  behavior  are  the  accepted  ones. 

d.  Shared  Norms  of  Performance  and  Behavior 

Norms  are  attitudes  and  codes  of  behavior  held  in  common  by  all  or  most  rhembers 
of  a  group  (Sherif,  1936;  Shenf  and  Sherif,  1953).  In  small-group  contexts,  they  are  also 
referred  to  as  "group  standards"  (Cartwright  and  Zander,  1953  and  1960).  A  team  may 
develop  norms  relative  to  what  constitutes  a  fair  day's  work,  what  level  of  performance  is 
desirable,  the  amount  of  coordination  that  is  needed,  how  far  and  how  fast  a  unit  ought  to 
travel  at  night,  etc.  In  short,  norms  can  be  developed  around  just  about  anything  having  to 
do  with  the  life  and  work  of  the  personnel. 

From  the  team's  standpoint,  norms  are  important  because  of  the  strong  influence 
they  exert  on  the  actions  of  personnel  (Katz  and  Kahn,  1966,  pp.  51-53).  Norms  regulate 
the  behavior  of  members  in  matters  of  relevance  to  the  unit.  When  people  have  an 
emotional  investment  in  a  group  or  organization  and  have  internalized  its  values,  norms 
provide  them  with  a  basis  for  governing  their  behavior  and  for  evaluating  the  actions  of 
others.  The  more  integrated  and  cohesive  the  organization,  the  more  strongly  do  norms 
exen  influence  (Sherif,  1962). 

It  should  be  self-evident  that  cohesion  is  also  related  to  communication  (Back, 
1961;  Bavelas,  1953;  Guetzkow,  1965;  Leavitt,  1951).  Those  norms  which  give  rise  to 
cohesion  are  the  products  of  interaction  between  people.  These  interactions  must  take  the 
form  of  communication  of  some  sort.  Therefore,  cohesion  is  strongly  dependent  upon 
communication.  In  general,  the  pnnciple  can  be  set  fonh  that  increased  commumcanon 
between  members  will  heighten  cohesion-unless  the  communicanon  is  unpleasant,  cnbcal. 
hostile,  or  otherwise  divisive  (Cartwnght  and  Zander,  1960,  pp.  69-94) 
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E.  TEAMWORK 

Teamwork  depends  upon  battle  staff  integration.  If  a  group  is  not  integrated, 
teamwork  is  likely  to  be  minimal-regardless  of  effons  to  develop  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
where  integration  in  a  group  is  high,  there  is  greater  potential  for  the  development  of 
teamwork.  However,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  good  teamwork  automatically  will 

also  be  present. 

High  cohesion  seems  to  be  a  necessary  ingredient  for  the  development  of 
teamwork,  but  not  the  only  one.  For  teamwork  to  be  developed,  a  number  of  other 

elements  are  essential. 

1 .  The  Nature  of  Teamwork^ 

Many  factors  operate  to  encourage  the  development  of  team  relationships  among 
personnel  at  organizational  levels  appropriate  for  battle  staffs.  Common  membership  in  a 
particular  unit,  the  possession  of  a  common  terminology,  the  sharing  of  a  common 
doctrine,  common  problems  with  regard  to  the  current  operational  situation  of  the  unit  and 
common  understandings  of  its  significance,  the  possession  of  common  means  and  channels 
of  communication,  the  fact  of  frequent  association,  and  shared  values  regarding  the 
necessity  for  working  as  a  team-these  are  all  factors  which  enhance  the  development  of 

teamwork. 

Nevertheless,  the  presence  of  the  above  factors  alone  will  not  assure  effective 
teamwork.  In  addition,  the  development  of  a  closely  knit  team  requires  each  member  to 
possess  a  frame  of  reference  which  embraces  cooperation  and  coordination  as  operational 
requirements. 

a.  Cooperation  and  Competition 

When  people  act  at  cross  purposes,  it  is  because  they  are  impelled  by  individual, 
rather  than  common,  motives  or  by  motives  which  are  incompatible  and  irreconcilable 
(Bonner,  1959,  p.  46).  On  the  other  hand,  teamwork  develops  through  the  effons  of 
individuals  who  possess  motives  that  require  cooperative  activities  for  their  attainment 
(Sherif  and  Sherif,  1953). 


2  This  secuon  is  adapced  from  and  follows  Depanmem  of  Army  Pamphlet  600-15,  October  1968 
pp.  171-173  SeeOlmsiead.  1968 
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When  members  of  a  group  engage  in  activities  which  are  competitive  and 
reciprocally  frustrating,  such  that  achievement  of  a  desired  objective  by  one  member  results 
in  defeat  or  loss  for  other  members,  unfavorable  and  protective  attitudes  develop  between 
the  individuals  which  result  in  additional  competition  and  reduced  cooperation  between 
them  (Sherif  and  Sherif.  1953). 

As  used  here,  "competition"  refers  to  something  more  intense  than  so-called 
"friendly  rivalry."  such  as  is  frequently  encouraged  between  military  units  or  individuals 
with  some  son  of  prize  as  the  reward  to  the  winner.  Rather,  "competition"  refers  to 
activities  where  imponant  interests  and/or  welfare  of  an  individual  or  unit  are  at  stake  and 
where  success  by  one  results  in  potentially  serious  loss  by  another.  The  essence  of  a  truly 
competitive  situation  is  that  one  individual  or  group  must  win  and  others  must  lose. 

When  serious  stakes  are  involved,  the  urge  to  win  becomes  primitive  and  basic. 
Therefore,  if  the  goal  taken  by  each  individual  or  unit  is  to  win  over  the  others,  the 
consequences  for  teamwork  are  substantial  (Blake  and  Mouton,  1962).  Under  such 
conditions,  the  negative  attitudes  that  are  generated  usually  intensify  the  conflict  and  erode 
mutual  respect  and  confidence  among  the  members.  When  attitudes  of  this  nature  become 
predominant  within  a  team,  actions  designed  to  protect  self-interests  and  enhance  personal 
aspirations  are  likely  to  take  precedence  over  those  which  would  contribute  to  a  common 
objective. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  cooperation  is  the  prevailing  attitude,  members  tend  to 
view  the  team  as  a  whole  and  other  members  individually  in  a  favorable  light.  Members 
tend  to  work  with  others  in  order  that  mutual  objectives  may  be  better  accomplished. 
Furthermore,  communication  is  used  to  reduce  conflict  rather  than  to  aggravate  it.  When 
individuals  pull  together,  favorable  information  about  other  members  is  seen  in  a  positive 
light  and  the  probability  of  information  being  effectively  used  is  enhanced. 

2  .  Determinants  of  Teamwork 

The  development  of  closely  coordinated  teamwork  requires: 

(1)  Superordinate  objectives  which  are  meaningful,  clear,  and  desired  by  all 
(Sherif,  1962,  p.  10); 

(2)  A  system  of  potential  rewards  for  contributing  to  team  effon  (Deutsch,  1949), 
and 

(3)  An  organizational  system  which  provides  effective  operating  procedures  and 
efficient  patterns  of  communication  among  the  members  (Liken,  1959,  p.  207, 
Reicken  and  Homans.  1954,  p.  813). 
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Clear  auperordinate  objectives  and  a  meaningful  system  of  rewards  focus  efforts 
upon  compton  ^s  and  modvate  mem^rs  ,0  cooperate  and  coordmate.  The  orgamaanonai 
system  channels  the  motivation  to  cooperate  into  effective  acoons. 

a.  Clear  Superordinate  Objectives 

As  discussed  earlier  in  this  chapter  with  regard  to  cohesion,  superordtnate 
objecttves  are  those  goals  which  are  equally  compelltng  for  all  and  cannot  be  tgnored^but 
„h,ch  cannot  be  achieved  by  effons  and  resources  of  one  indtv.dual  or  group 
require  the  coordtnated  efforts  and  resources  of  all  the  tndividuals  or  untts  tnvolved.  As 
discussed  tn  relation  to  battalion  or  battalion  task  force  battle  staffs,  superordtnae 
objecttves  would  be  those  of  the  battalion  or  task  force,  or  even  a  bngade  or  dtvt  ^ 
Teamwork  depends  upon  the  recogniuon,  acceptance,  and  commitment  to  battalton  or  tas 
Tree  objeedvL  by  every  member  of  the  battle  staff,  to  tnCude  espect^ly  the  commanders 

and  personnel  of  subordinate  units. 

Among  other  thtngs  previously  dtscussed,  cohesion  depends  upon  commitment  to 
superordinate  objectives;  however,  in  additton,  teamwork  depends  also  upon  the  clanty  o 
such  objecttves.  Probably  the  most  signiftcan.  characteristic  of  effeenve  objeertves  ts  t  a 
they  are  clear.  To  steer  aettvittes  and  to  mobtliae  coordinated  effort,  an  objeettve  must  be 
specifically  formulated  in  concrete  terms  and  carefully  communicated  so  that  every  re  evant 
person  understands  it  (Cartwright  and  Zander,  1960,  p.  345). 

The  mos.  obvious  effect  of  unclear  objectives  is  poor  coordination  among  units  and 
among  personnel  (Deutsch  and  Gerard,  1953).  Coordinated  effort  requnes  that  everyone 
understand  missions  and  objectives  in  the  same  way  (Raven  and  Rtetsema.  1957)  ac  o 
clarity  leaves  room  for  each  unit  to  place  its  own  inteipretation  upon  objectives  and,  equal  y 
important,  upon  the  kinds  of  aenvities  to  be  denved  from  them. 

The  imponance  of  clear  objectives  is  obvtous.  The  principal  function' of  objectives 
,s  to  provide  personnel  with  concrete  and  specific  targets  toward  which  to  work  and  wtt 
specific  standards  against  which  to  evaluate  activities.  Accordingly,  tt  is  essent.a  or 
commanders  to  insure  that  the  objectives  denved  for  missions  are  clear  and  unequivoc 

b.  Reward  Systems 

Cooperation  is  most  likely  to  develop  when  members  can  receive  significant 
satisfactions  from  behaving  cooperatively  and  when  competitive  behavior  is  not  rewar  e 
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or  is  even  punished.  The  sysiem  of  rewards  in  a  unit  is  an  importani  determinant  of 
teamwork  (Deutsch.  1949;  Deutsch  and  Gerard.  1953). 

The  critical  factor  appears  to  be  whether  or  not  members  of  the  battle  staff  can 
receive  sansfaction  of  their  personal  needs  only  when  they  contribute  to  team  effon.  In  a 
cooperatively  organized  group  (one  in  which  the  more  significant  rewards  are  given  for 
team  effort),  no  uidividual  can  move  toward  his  personal  goals  without  also  forwarding  the 
progress  of  other  members  and  of  the  larger  organization,  while  the  reverse  is  true  of  a 
con^petitively  organized  group  (one  in  which  rewards  may  be  obtained  for  effons  which 
further  individual  interests  without  contributing  particularly  to  team  effons) 

c.  Organizational  System 

No  matter  how  high  the  motivation  to  cooperate  and  coordinate,  teamwork  will  not 
result  unless  member  effons  are  effectively  channeled.  Therefore,  teamwork  also  requues 
an  efficient  organizaaonal  system  which  provides  a  means  through  which  activtnes  of  team 
members  can  be  integrated  and  coordinated  (Liken,  1959,  p.  207;  Reicken  and  Homans. 
1954,  p.  813). 

The  term  organizaiional  system  refers  to  those  practices  and  procedures  used  to 
perform  such  functions  as  exercising  direction,  assigning  responsibilities,  exchanging 
infomiation.  making  decisions,  organizing,  coordinating,  etc.,  within  the  battle  staff.  The 
organizational  system  includes  the  formal  organization  and  its  procedures,  but,  it  goes 
beyond  them  to  also  encompass  the  various  less  formal  means  by  which  the  activities  are 
integrated  and  coordinated.  These  interdependent  processes  constitute  an  overall  system 
which  channels  and  guides  the  activities  of  the  battle  staff  For  this  reason,  it  has  been 
deemed  more  appropriate  to  refer  to  "the  organizational  system  rather  than  merely  to 
"organizanon"  as  a  determining  factor. 

Effective  teamwork  requires  an  organizational  system  which  will  insure  that, 
consistent  with  their  missions,  objectives,  and  responsibilities,  members  are  provided  with 
all  of  the  information,  decisions,  guidance,  and  assistance  necessary  for  them  to  perform 
their  roles  effectively  and  to  contribute  appropnately  to  the  overall  unit  effort.  In  shon, 
effective  teamwork  requires  a  system  capable  of  providing  all  elements  with  the  guidance, 
support,  and  coordination  needed  for  them  to  perform  their  respecove  roles  effecnvely 
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V.  A 


MODEL  FOR  ORGANIZATIONAL  COMPETENCE 


Chapters  V  and  VI  present  two  models  which,  taken  together,  comprise  an 
operanonal  framework  for  developing  effective  batde  staffs.  In  this  chapter,  an  operational 
model  for  Organizaaonal  Competence  is  described  and  both  laboratory  and  field  tests  of  the 
model  are  reponed.  In  Chapter  VI.  an  operational  model  for  Banle  Staff  Integration  wUl  be 
presented  and  assessed  for  its  feasibility  in  battle  staff  training  and  development. 


A.  ORGANIZATIONAL  COMPETENCE 


he  concepi  of  organizanonal  compe,ence  is  intended  to  encompass  within  one 
term  the  ftincons,  or  processes,  required  by  organizational  systems  for  effective 
accomphshmen.  of  missions  or  objectives.  The  concept  derives  from  the  analysis  of  open 
systems  theory  and  concepts  described  in  Chapter  UI.  especially  those  of  Bennts  (1966) 
and  Schein  („65,  ,970).  It  also  denves  from  the  reoignirion  that  one  of  the  most  00^^ 
eterminants  of  the  effectiveness  of  any  organization  is  the  ability  of  that  organization  ,0 
accurately  identify,  solve,  and  cope  with  problems  that  arise  in  constantly  chan.in. 
environments.  The  capability  of  the  organization  to  perform  these  funcoons  is  wh^  il 
meant  by  organizational  competence." 

or„  ■  “"'P'Knce  IS  a  major  operational  determinant  of 

or^anizatmnal  effectiveness.  Where  effectiveness  is  the  final  outcome  (mission 

ccomplishment.  productivity,  achievement  of  objecrives,  etc.),  competence  is  the  ability  of 

he  organisation  m  perform  the  critical  operational  functions  (processes,  that  lead  to  the 

achievement  of  effectiveness. 

they  ihat.comprise  competence  are  performed  well, 

hey  enable  a  uni,  to  cope  with  problems  arising  in  its  operational  environmenis  When 

effici  nc'”  I' 

efficiency  in  other  areas  of  military  activity. 

comba.l'o  ?d"‘"  competence  under  Oie.pressures  of 

organizational  processes  breab  down  when  the  unit  is  subjected  to  e.siemal  pressures 
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effeciveness  w,ll  b.  impeded  On  .he  mher  hand.  ,t  .he  processes  conunnc  ,o  fund, on 
adequately,  effecuveness  should  be  maintained  or  enhanced 


B  .  THE  COMPETENCE  MODEL 

As  discussed  in  Chapter  III,  combat  units,  e.g.,  battalions  or  combined  arms  task 
forces,  are  conceived  to  be  open  systems  engaged  in  interaction  with  a  number  of 
siamficant  environments  (the  physical  environment,  opposing  forces,  higher  orgamzanonal 
levels,  adjacent  units,  supporting  elements,  etc.)  that  are  external  to  the  units.  In  order  for 
a  unit  to  be  effective,  i.e.,  to  accomplish  missions  or  to  achieve  assigned  objectives,  it  must 
assess  accurately  all  of  its  significant  external  environments,  as  well  as  us  own  internal 
environment;  process  infomtation  resulting  from  such  assessments,  determine  all  required 
actions;  and  execute  the  actions  such  that  they  lead  to  accomplishment  of  missions  or  the 

achievement  of  objecaves. 


In  short,  a  combat  unit  must  be  capable  of  assessing  accurately  the  operational 
requirements  of  the  combat  situations  in  which  it  is  engaged  and  of  performing  all  funcaons 
needed  to  meet  the  requirements.  In  this  repon.  execution  of  required  organizational 
functions  has  been  termed  "organizational  competence. 


1 .  Components  of  Competence 

Organizational  competence  is  conceived  to  compose  three  components  (see  Bennis. 
Chapter  3): 

(1)  Reality  Testing.  Capability  of  the  unit  for  assessing  the  operational  situation 
facin°  it-the  ability  of  the  organization  to  search  out,  accurately  perceive,  an 
correctly  interpret  the  properties  and  characteristics  of  its  environments  (both 
external  and  internal),  especially  those  properties  that  have  particular  relevance 
for  the  functioning  of  the  unit. 

(2)  Adaptabiliry.  Capability  for  solving  problems  that  arise  from  changing 
environmental  demands  and  operational  requirements,  and  for  acting  flexibly 
and  with  effectiveness  in  response  to  these  changing  requirements. 

(3)  Integration.  Capability  for  maintaining  unit  structure  and  function  under 
stress,  and  a  state  of  relations  among  sub-units  which  insures  that  coordination 
IS  maintained  and  the  various  sub-units  do  not  work  at  cross-purposes. 
(Bennis  called  this  attribute  "Identity."  see  Chapter  UI) 

Taken  together,  these  three  components  constitute  organizational  competence.  The 
adequacy  of  the  components,  both  collectively  and  individually,  strongly  influences 
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effectiveness  of  a  nailttat^  un,,.  Funhemtore.  Ote  ab.l.ty  of  a  unt.  to  mtun.atn  adeqna.c 
perfomtance  ,n  each  component  whtle  under  pressure  from  external  forces  ,s  cnucal  for  the 

unit's  effectiveness. 


2  Organizational  Processes 

As  developed  from  Chapter  III.  seven  organizational  processes  are  the  constituent 
elements  of  organizational  competence.  The  processes  are: 

(n  Sen5i>7g--The  process  by  which  the  organization  acquires  information 
concerning  the  states  of,  or  events  occurring  in,  the  environments,  both 
external  and  internal,  which  are  significant  for  the  effective  accomplishment  of 
obiectives.  The  specific  nature  of  Sensing  activmes  that  are  required  may 
differ  according  to  the  type  and  mission  of  the  organization  and  the  character  o 
the  environments  that  are  significant  to  it.  Whatever  their  specific  nature,  all 
Sensing  activities  involve  seeking,  acquiring,  processing,  and  interpreting 

informauon. 

(2)  Communicaang  Informaiion-'Vaost  acuvities  whereby  information  concerning 
an  orvanization's  environment  is  made  available  to  those  individuals  who 
should  act  upon  it.  This  process  involves  the  initiaJ  transmittal  of  information 
by  those  who  have  sensed  it.  the  relaying  of  informaaon  by  intervening  levels, 
and  the  dissemination  of  the  information  throughout  the  organization.  Most 
imponant.  the  process  also  includes  ’’discussion  and  interpretation  -those 
communicative  acts  through  which  clarification  is  attempted  or  impbcanons  o 
the  information  are  discussed. 

(3)  Decision  Making-Thosc  activities  leading  to  the  conclusion  that  some  acuon 
should  be  taken  by  the  organization  or  someone  within  the  organization.  This 
process  is  Umited  to  the  deliberative  acts  of  one  or  more  persons  and  is  usudly 
evidenced  by  the  initial  communication  of  the  decision  by  the  decision-maker. 
Decisions  may  be  made  that  lead  to  Coping  Actions,  Stabilizing  Acnons. 
formal  Sensing  Actions  and  Feedback  Actions. 

(4)  Siabilizing-Tht  process  of  taking  action  to  adjust  internal  operations  or  of 
otherwise  taking  action  to  maintain  stability  and  funcnonal  integration  wit  in 
the  unit  in  the  face  of  potential  disruption  that  might  result  from  events  m  t 
environment  or  from  actions  taken  within  the  unit. 

(5)  Communicating  Implemeniation-Tht  process  whereby  decisions  and  resulting 
requirements  are  communicated  to  those  individuals  who  must  imp  emen 
them  In  addition  to  the  straightforward  transmission  of  orders  or  instructions, 
this  process  also  includes  "discussion  and  interpretation  -those  commu 
cative  acts  through  which  clarification  is  achieved  and  implications  for  actions 
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are  discussed.  Of  panicular  impoaance  in  this  process  are  those  activities  of 
individuals  v^ho  relay  instriictions  between  the  onginaJ  decisionmaker  and  the 
individual(s)  who  ultimately  implement  the  decision 

(6)  Copine  Acno/i5--Those  activities  involving  direct  acuon  against  external  and 
internal  environments  This  process  is  concerned  with  the  actual  execution  of 
actions  at  points  of  contact  with  the  target  environments  Accordingly,  it  is  the 
ultimate  determinant  of  effectiveness.  Whereas  all  other  processes  influence 
(he  performance  of  Coping  Actions,  these  acuons  in  turn  determine  the  effect 
of  the  organizanon  upon  the  target  environment 

(7)  Feedback-Th&  process  of  assessing  the  effects  of  a  pnor  action  through 
funher  sensing  of  the  external  and  internal  environments  and  evaluating  the 

effects  of  the  pnor  actions. 

Each  cf  the  above  processes  is  related  to  one  of  the  components  of  orgamaa.tonal 
competence.  The  relationships  are  as  follows: 


Tompeienre.  Component 
Realiry  Testing 
Adaptability 


Organizanonal  Process 

Sensing,  Communicating  Information,  Feedback 

Decision  Making,  Communicating  Implementation, 
Pnninpr  Actions 


Integration  Stabilizing 

Competence  is  concerned  with  the  quality  of  performance  within  an  organization. 
Although  each  process  must  be  performed  at  least  to  a  minimal  amount,  frequency  of 
process  performance  is  not  a  major  factor.  The  essence  of  competence  is  quality-how  well 
the  processes  are  performed.  The  following  criteria  iUustrate  the  qualitative  requirements  o 

each  process; 

(1)  Sensing 

(3)  Accuraie  detection  of  all  available  information. 

(b)  Correct  interpretation  of  all  detected  information 

(c)  Accurate  discnminanon  between  relevant  and  irrelevant  mfotmanon 

(d)  Relevance  to  mission  task,  or  problem  of  all  attempts  to  obtain 
informanon  about  the  environment. 

(2)  Communicating  Information 

(a)  Accurate  traxismjssion  of  relevant  information 

(b)  Sufricieni  completeness  of  transmission  to  achieve  full  and  adequate 
understanding  by  recipient. 


(c)  Timely  transmission  of  information 

(d)  Transmission  to  appropnate  recipients. 

(e)  Correct  determination  of  whether  information  should  be  transmitted. 

(3)  Decision  Making 

(a)  Correctness  of  decision  in  view  of  circumstances  and  available 
information. 

(b)  Timeliness  of  decision  in  view  of  available  mfomiarion. 

(c)  Consideration  in  the  decision  process  of  all  contingencies,  alternatives, 
and  possibilities. 

(4)  Communicating  Implementation 

(a)  Accurate  transmission  of  instructions.  : 

(b)  Sufficient  completeness  to  transmit  adequate  and  full  understanding  of  the 
actions  required. 

(c)  Timely  transmission  in  view  of  both  available  information  and  the  action 
requirements  to  recipients. 

(d)  Transmission  to  appropriate  recipients. 

(5)  Actions;  Stabilizing,  Coping  and  Feedback 

(a)  Correctness  of  action  in  view  of  both  the  operational  circumstances  and 
the  decision  or  order  from  which  the  acdon  derives. 

(b)  Timeliness  of  the  action  in  view  of  both  the  operational  circumstances  and 
the  decision  or  order  from  which  the  acdon  derives. 

(c)  Correctness  of  choice  of  target  for  the  acdon. 

(d)  Adequacy  of  execudon  of  the  action. 

Thus  competence  is  the  adequacy  with  which  an  organization  performs  its  cntical 
processes,  or  functions.  When  the  processes  are  performed  adequately,  they  assist  an 
organization  to  be  effective.  When  handled  poorly,  they  may  negate  many  positive  effects 
contributed  by  efficiency ’m  other  areas. 

Organizational  competence  is  the  quality  of  performance  of  a  unit's  command  and 
control  system.  Therefore,  the  imponance  of  competence  for  tactical  units  is  self-evident. 
Competence  (quality  of  process  performance)  displayed  by  a  unit's  command  and  control 
personnel  as  a  leam  plays  a  most  potent  role  in  military  operadons. 
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c.  TESTS  OF  THE  MODEL 

Two  major  les.s  of  ihe  Organ! zationaj  Compe.cnoe  model  were  conduced  by 
research  personnel  of  the  Human  Resources  Research  Orgamzauon  (HumRRO)  under  the 
designations  of  Project  FORGE  and  Project  Cardinal  Point^  Results  of  the  tests  arc 
described  in  the  following  secdons. 


1  .  Project  FORGE' 

Project  FORGE  (Factors  in  Organizational  Effectiveness)  was  conducted  by- 
research  personnel  of  the  Human  Resources  Research  Organization  (HumRRO)  at 
Fort  Benning.  Georgia,  from  July  1968  to  June  1971.  The  project  was  designed  to 

accompUsh  several  broad  research  objectives. 

(1)  To  determine  the  relationship  between  organizational  competeiTce  and 
organizational  effectiveness  within  combat  units. 

(2)  To  evaluate  the  separate  contributions  of  each  of  the  components  of 
competence  and  determine  the  relative  contributions  of  the  seven  organizational 
processes  used  to  operationalize  the  components. 

(3)  To  determine  the  effects  of  environmental  press-ares  upon  competence  and 
determine  the  relationship  between  effectiveness  and  the  ability  of  an 
organization  to  maintain  competence  under  pressure  from  its  environments. 

To  accomplish  these  objectives,  it  was  necessary  to  observe  and  assess  the  acovities 
of  battle  staffs  as  they  performed  in  realistic  tactical  situations,  evaluate  their  military 
effectiveness,  measure  their  performance  on  the  hypothesized  organizational  processes,  and 
analyze  the  relationships  between  measures  of  effectiveness  and  indices  of  competence,  its 
components,  and  its  processes. 

2 .  Method 

The  overall  method  was  to  simulate  the  activities  of  a  light  tnfantry  battalion 
engaged  in  internal  defense  operations  in  the  RepubUc  of  Viemam.  The  specific  method  of 
simulation  w-as  one-sided  role  playing,  in  which  Vietnam-expenenced  officers  filled  the 
roles  of  12  key  command  and  control  positions  in  the  battalion.  All  inputs  into  the 


A  detailed  descnpuon  of  Project  FORGE  appears  m  t^e  following 

Christensen.  H  E.,  and  Lackey.  L.L.  Components  Organirauon, 

Conceptual  Frame^^ork  Technical  Report  7j-19.  Human  of 
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simulated  battle  staff  were  made  by  Vietnam-experienced  expenraenter-controllers  in  the 
roles  of  personnel  at  brigade,  platoon,  and  adjacent  unit  levels.  Through  the  use  of  pre¬ 
planned  and  scheduled  inputs,  a  dynamic  and  realistic  stimulus  situanon  was  generated, 
which  provided  continual  and  systematic,  i.e.,  planned,  environmental  changes,  and  placed 
stringent  requirements  upon  the  simulated  unit  to  make  rapid  and  flexible  responses.  All 
communications  were  momtored  and  these  communications  provided  the  data  for  analysis. 

According  to  the  research  design,  the  simulated  battle  staff  was  exposed  to  a  series 
of  combat  events,  extending  over  a  real-time  period  of  approximately  8  hours,  to  which  it 
was  required  to  respond.  Although  activities  of  the  simulation  and  the  subjects  were 
uninterrupted  over  the  entire  period,  the  scenario  was  designed  in  three  administrative 
phases,  all  of  which  differed  in  the  intensity  of  environmental  pressure.  ''Pressure"  was 
defined  in  terms  of  task  load,  as  determined  by  frequency  and  complexity  of  inputs. - 

The  Test  Subjects.  Test  subjects  were  120  Vietnam-expenenced  Infantry  officers, 
ranging  in  grade  from  senior  major  to  first  lieutenant.  They  participated  in  10  battle  staffs 
of  12  men  each,  thus  providing  for  10  replications  of  the  simulation.  Each  12-man  group 
participated  once.  Subjects  were  randomly  selected  with  the  restrictions  stated  below,  from 
non-student  officers  at  Fort  Benning,  Georgia.  For  the  selection  of  personnel  to  participate 
as  players,  it  was  specified  that  all  participants  should  be  combat-experienced  Infantry 
officers  who  had  served  in  Vietnam,  and  that  each  group  should  consist  of  at  least  one 
major  and  not  more  than  four  first  lieutenants.  Second  lieutenants  were  not  accepted. 
Table  V-1  summarizes  characteristics  of  the  test  subjects. 


Table  V-1.  Characteristics  of  Experimental  Subjects 


Rank 

N 

Age 

(Mean  Years) 

Length  ol 
Service^ 
(Mean  Years) 

Combat  Experience^ 

Brigade  or 
Battalion 
Staff 

Company 
Commander 
(N)  ^  ■ 

Platoon 

Leader 

(N) 

Major 

12 

31  7 

9  9 

9 

9 

2 

Captain 

78 

27  8 

8.6 

3  5 

54 

46 

1st  Lieutenant 

30 

26.3 

6.0 

8 

7 

17 

®  Includes  enlisted  service. 

^  Number  of  subjects  with  various  types  ol  combat  experience  exceeds  total  number  of  subjects 
because  some  individuals  reported  service  in  more  than  one  position 
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Within  each  group,  the  senior  officer  was  assigned  the  role  of  battalion  (task  force) 
commander.  Accordingly,  the  10  battalion  commanders  were  majors.  9  of  whom  had 
served  on  brigade  or  battalion  staffs  in  Vietnam.  In  approximately  90  percent  of  the  cases, 
players  assigned  to  battalion  staff  roles  had  prior  experience  as  principal  or  assistant  staff 
officers  in  iht  relevant  activity.  In  the  remaining  10  percent,  the  roles  were  assumed  by 
officers  who  had  prior  staff  experience  but  in  a  different  staff  section.  One  of  the  more 
senior  officers  in  each  group  was  assigned  the  role  of  task  force  executive  officer.  After 
battalion  command  and  staff  positions  were  filled,  the  remaining  officers  were  assigned  as 
company  commanders.  Thus,  the  test  subjects  consisted  of  10  ad  hoc  groups.  However, 
in  large  pan,  the  members  of  each  group  were  experienced  combat  officers. 

The  Simulation.  The  purpose  of  the  research  was  to  study  the  functmning  of 
infantry  battalions  in  rapidly  changing  combat  environments.  To  provide  such  an 
environment,  an  internal  defense  operation  in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  was  chosen  as  the 
vehicle  for  simulation,  and  it  was  decided  that  the  simulation  should  be  operated  on  "real 
time"--that  is,  the  time  frame  within  which  simulated  events  were  to  occur  would  closely 
correspond  to  time  required  for  acmal  events  of  similar  nature  in  the  real  world. 

The  simulation  was  activated  and  major  directions  were  controlled  by  Brigade 
Operations  Orders.  Continuous  action  was  maintained  and  minute-by-minute  control  was 
exercised  by  inputs  from  controllers. 

Early  in  an  initial  exploratory  study,  it  was  learned  that  an  organizational  simulation 
is  a  highly  complex  vehicle  that  requires  careful  planning,  if  control  is  to  be  exercised  and 
data  recovered  efficiently.  Accordingly,  a  method  for  controlling  inputs  and  for  recovenng 
meaningful  data  was  developed.  The  method  is  based  upon  the  concept  of  a  probe.  A 
probe  is  a  problem  which  is  designed  to  stimulate  a  particular  subsystem  of  the  organizanon 
and  through  which  data  can  be  recovered  separate  from  that  concerned  with  other  probes. 
Thus,  probes  can  be  planned  to  challenge  all  the  different  subsystems  and  to'cover  a  wide 
specDTum  of  problems  and  activities. 

Operationally,  a  probe  is  a  set  of  inputs  consisting  of  one  or  more  messages 
designed  to  provide  information  about  the  problem  or  to  stimulate  action  by  the 
organization  concerning  the  problem.  A  single  input  about  a  probe  is  a  probe  element.  In 
FORGE,  probes  consisted  of  from  I  lo  50  probe  elements.  Taken  together,  probe  elements 
concerning  a  single  probe  make  up  a  pattern  of  information  about  the  problem.  However, 
elements  penaining  to  a  single  probe  can  be  insened  at  different  points  in  the  organization. 
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at  different  times,  and  by  different  sources.  Thus,  they  possess  an  unfolding  quality  that 
requires  the  organization  to  assemble  and  properly  interpret  all  of  the  information  about  a 
probe  before  it  can  act  correctly. 

Except  for  a  small  number  of  contingent  inputs,  all  probe  elements  in  the  FORGE 
simulation  were  scheduled  to  be  insened  in  the  same  numbers  and  at  the  same  times  for  all 
test  groups.  This  method  insured  that  all  groups  were  exposed  to  the  same  experiences 
and,  therefore,  that  data  would  be  comparable  across  groups.  The  scenario  was  designed 
to  present  128  probes,  containing  376  probe  elements. 

Design  of  the  scenario  on  the  basis  of  probes  made  it  possible  to  control  all  inputs 
according  to  a  planned  schedule  and  insured  that  all  test  groups  were  exposed  to  identical 
environmental  conditions.  Equally  imponant,  probes  were  also  the  basis  for  data  recovery 
to  be  discussed  later. 

The  research  design  included  a  requu-ement  for  exposing  the  banle  staff  to  different 
degrees  of  environmental  pressure  in  the  three  operational  phases  of  the  simulation. 
Pressure  was  defined  as  "situational  demands  requiring  immediate  attention  of 
panicipants."  To  manipulate  pressure  according  to  the  design,  the  following  input 
characteristics  were  varied  across  phases;  (a)  frequency  of  inputs  to  which  players  were 
required  to  respond,  (b)  complexity  of  probes,  in  terms  of  number  of  elements  comprising 
a  probe,  and  (c)  rated  criticality  of  probes  for  mission  accomplishment  and  unit  survival 
(probe  weight).  Characteristics  of  the  inputs  are  shown  in  Table  V-2. 


Table  V-2.  Characteristics  of  Simulation  Inputs 


- 

Phase 

Input  Characteristics 

1 

11 

111 

Simulation 

No  of  Probes 

51 

31 

46 

,  128 

No.  of  Probe  Elements 

77 

91 

208 

376 

Probe  Complexity  (N  probe  elements/ 

N  probes) 

1  6 

2  9 

4.8 

2.9 

Input  Rate  (N  probe  elemenis/minutes) 

0  6 

0  7 

1  5 

0  9 

Mean  Probe  Weight 

2  4 

3.7 

4  4 

3  5 
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Thus,  in  Phase  I  (low  pressure),  the  scenario  involved  a  slow-moving,  routine 
patroUing  operation,  with  a  low  ratio  of  input  from  controUers  and  relanvely  uncomplicated 
probes,  many  of  which  were  not  critical  for  accomplishment  of  the  battalions  mission.  On 
the  other  hand.  Phase  II  (moderate  pressure)  began  with  a  radical  change  in  mission, 
continued  with  a  requirement  for  final  planning  and  execution  of  an  air  assault  within  a 
shon  span,  and  included  both  more  frequent  and  more  complex  inputs  and  more  cntical 
probes.  Finally.  Phase  III  (high  pressure)  involved  intense  combat  with  an  opposing 
force,  and  a  high  frequency  of  inputs  and  a  majority  of  problems  that  were  both  complex 

and  cntical  for  survival  of  the  unit. 


Players  could  communicate  in  any  manner  that  was  consistent  with  Army  procedure 
and  with  the  simulated  physical  positioning  of  the  various  units.  Available  modes  of 
communication  were  face-to-face,  written  message,  and  radio.  Players  wnthin  the  battalion 
Command  Post  and  Administranve-Lxigisncs  Area  could  communicate  either  face-to-face  or 
by  written  message.  Because  of  the  nature  of  the  tactical  operation  in  which  the  simulated 
battalion  was  engaged,  most  communications  between  levels  occurred  by  radio. 


The  communications  system  included  nine  simulated  radio  nets-bngade  (2  nets), 
battalion  (2  nets),  and  company  nets  (5).  Communication  by  radio  was  simulated  by  field 
telephones  augmented  by  loudspeakers.  Simulation  by  the  use  of  telephones  and 
loudspeakers  made  it  possible  to  achieve  the  realism  of  radio  while  maintaining  the 
reliability  of  wire  communicadon.  Furthermore,  tape  recorders  were  connected  to  all  wire 
nets,  enabling  the  research  staff  to  monitor  and  transcribe  all  radio  conversations. 


3 .  Data 


The  sources  of  data  were  all  written,  face-to-face,  and  radio  communications  of 
each  test  group.  Written  messages  were  preserved  on  printed  message  forms.  All  face-to- 
face  and  radio  communications  were  tape  recorded.  These  audio  recordings  were  later 
rranscnbed  by  typists  so  as  to  provide  pnnted  transcnpts  of  all  oral  communications  that 
occurred  during  the  simuladon. 

Reduction  of  these  products  to  quantitive  data  required  procedures  for 
(1)  determining  the  outcome  of  each  probe  by  analysis  of  the  communications  and 
evaluating  the  military  effectiveness  of  each  outcome,  and  (2)  classifying  communications 
according  to  a  set  of  systematically  derived  categories  (organizational  processes),  and 
evaluanng  the  communications  in  accordance  with  the  conceptual  framework. 
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All  communications  referring  to  each  probe  were  extracted  from  the  transcnpts  and 
assembled,  by  time  sequence,  into  "probe  manuscripts"  which  contained  all  of  the 
communications  performed  by  a  panicular  group  concerning  a  specific  probe.  The  result 
was  128  probe  manuscripts  for  each  test  group.  With  the  development  of  probe 
manuscripts,  each  of  which  contained  all  communications  from  initial  input  to  final 
response  pertaining  to  a  particular  probe,  it  became  possible  to  evaluate  the  performance  of 
a  simulated  battle  staff  in  terms  of  both  (1)  us  military  effectiveness  and  (2)  its 
organizational  competence,  as  defined  by  the  quality  of  the  processes  included  in  the 
Adapiive-Coping  Cycle. 

Military  Effectiveness.  It  is  difficult  to  evaluate  militai7  effecuveness  objectively 
because  of  factors,  either  fortuitous  or  enemy-contrived,  that  may  intervene  to  influence  the 
outcome  of  a  combat  operation.  Cenainly.  in  a  simulation  of  the  nature  and  complexity  of 
the  one  reponed  here,  the  evaluation  of  effectiveness  must  eventually  rest  upon  expert 
judgment.  Since  some  bias  is  inherent  in  all  judgment,  a  very  elaborate  procedure  was 
designed  to  minimize  bias  insofar  as  possible  and  to  produce  accurate  evaluations  of  the 
military  effectiveness  of  the  various  test  groups.  A  detailed  description  of  the  development 
of  the  evaluation  procedures  appears  in  the  FORGE  technical  report  (Olmstead  et  al.. 
1973).  A  brief  summary  is  presented  here. 

After  completion  of  controller  training  and  a  pilot  simulation  but  prior  to  conduct  of 
the  simulation  with  test  groups,  each  of  the  seven  controllers  developed  a  set  of  all  possible 
outcomes  for  each  probe.  Then,  each  individual  independendy  assigned  to  each  outcome  a 
descriptor  that  best  described  his  evaluation  of  the  outcome  in  terms  of  its  effectiveness  for 
resolving  the  problem  posed  by  the  probe  and  for  contributing  to  overall  mission 
accomplishment.  The  descriptors  were  Highly  Satisfactory,  Satisfactory,  Marginal, 
Unsatisfactory,  and  Highly  Unsatisfactory. 

To  evaluate  military  effectiveness,  probe  manuscripts  of  the  test  groups  were 
analyzed  by  a  military  expert  (retired  field-grade  officer)  who  had  not  participated  in 
development  of  the  probe  outcomes.  This  individual  read  each  probe  manuscript  and 
identified  the  outcome  that  had  actually  resulted.  Then,  he  compared  the  actual  result  for 
the  probe  against  the  set  of  potential  outcomes  that  had  been  developed  by  the  controllers. 
From  each  set,  he  selected  the  outcome  that  matched  the  actual  result  and  identified  the 
descriptor  that  had  been  assigned  the  outcome  by  the  Controllers.  The  descriptor  was 
converted  to  a  "Probe  Effectiveness  Score"  according  to  the  following  point  scale;  Highly 
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Sadsfactoiv.  50;  Satisfactory,  40;  Marginal.  30;  Unsatisfacioty.  20;  Highly  Unsaosfactoty. 

10. 

Thus,  rater  bias  was  minimized  by  the  development  of-criteria  independent  of  the 
evaluator,  and  by  the  requirement  that  the  evaluator  assign  scores  based  on  the  previously 
determined  consensual  outcomes.  For  each  group,  the  result  was  a  Probe  Effectiveness 
Score  for  each  of  the  128  probes.  These  scores  served  as  the  basic  units  of  statistical 
analysis  from  which  phase  and  simulation  effectiveness  scores  could  be  developed.  A 
group's  Phase  Effectiveness  Scores  were  the  sums  of  the  Probe  Effectiveness  Scores 
within  the  respective  phases,  and  the  Simulation  Effecnveness  Scores  were  the  sums  of  the 
three  Phase  Effectiveness  Scores.  Accordingly.  Probe  Effectiveness  Scores,  in  their 
various  combinations,  served  as  cntena  of  Combat  Effectiveness  against  which  ^1  other 

variables  were  compared. 

Organizational  Competence  The  analysis  of  organizational  competence  included 
(a)  performance  of  a  content  analysis  of  each  unit  of  communication;  (b)  classification  of 
each  communication  unit  in  ternis  of  the  process  represented  by  it;  (c)  evaluation  of  each 
communication  unit  in  terms  of  how  well  the  organizational  process  represented  by  it  was 
performed,  and,  finally,  (d)  the  development  of  group  scores  for  each  organizational 
process,  each  competence  component,  and  overall  competence. 

The  system  of  content  analysis  was  conceived  in  the  initial  exploratory  study  which 
preceded  Project  FORGE,  and  was  developed,  refined,  and  evaluated  during  analysis  of 
the  communications  of  four  groups  that  participated  in  a  pilot  test  of  the  simulaDon.  When 
three  coders,  working  without  carefully  articulated  coding  criteria,  used  the  system  to 
independently  code  four  probe  manuscripts  (approximately  200  units  of  communication), 
they  agreed  on  76  percent  of  the  units  scored.  This  percentage  of  agreement  is  better  than 
those  reported  in  most  descriptions  of  content  analysis  systems. 

The  system  of  content  analysis  that  was  used  is  a  method  for  classifying  units  of 
communication  according  to  a  set  of  defined  categories.  Like  all  schemes  for  analyzing, 
content,  it  provided  information  concerning  frequency  of  occurrence  of  the  several 
processes.  In  Project  FORGE,  analyses  that  involved  frequency  and  rate  of  organizational 
processes  were  essential  and  were  performed.  However,  as  a  determinant  of  organizational 
effectiveness,  quality  of  process  performance  was  deemed  to  be  equally,  if  not  more, 
important  than  frequency  or  rate  Accordingly.  quality--how  well  the  processes  were 
performed -was  also  evaluated 
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Dunng  the  content  analysis,  each  unit  of  communicat.on  was  coded  to  indicate  the 
organizational  process  it  served.  After  coding  was  complete,  a  military  expert  who  had  not 
performed  any  coding  acrivides.  evaluated  the  quality  of  performance  of  the  process. 

The  following  scale  was  used  to  assign  values-to  processes.  Poor,  10,  Marginal, 

20;  Adequate,  30;  Excellent,  40.  Values  were  assigned  on  the  basis  of  the  quality  of  the 
processes  and  not  their  effectiveness.  That  is.  evaluation  was  in  terms  of  how  well  the 
process  was  performed,  regardless  of  its  ultimate  effect  upon  subsequent  processes  or 

upon  the  outcome  of  the  probe. 

Catena  for  assigning  values  to  process  performance  were  those  discussed  earUer  in 
this  Chapter  in  connecdon  with  the  Competence  Model. 

4.  Results 

Activiiies  of  Simulated  Organizations.  Group  acnvities  in  the  simulation  are 
summanzed  in  Table  V-3.  Data  concerned  with  contacts  indicate  the  level  of  activity  within 
the  groups.  For  one  run  of  the  simulation  (total  simulation),  the  mean  of  approximately 
1,377  contacts  per  group  and  the  mean  rate  of  51  contacts  per  15-minute  period  show  that 
the  simulation  generated  a  high  level  of  activity,  which  is  typical  for  command  and  control 
personnel  in  combat  operations  of  the  type  under  consideradon  here. 

The  reductions  in  frequency  and  rate  of  contacts  that  occurred  during  Phase  II, 
despite  the  increase  in  inputs,  probably  reflect  the  pardcular  nature  of  the  probes  for  that 
phase.  Phase  I  concluded  with  issuance  of  a  Fragmentary  Order  for  an  air  assault  into  a 
new  Area  of  Operarions.  Accordingly,  much  of  Phase  II  was  consumed  with  planning, 
preparation,  and  movement  of  patrols  to  landing  zones  for  extraction  by  helicopter.  These 
acrivides  did  not  require  the  minute-by-minute  radio  communication  characteristic  of  more 
intensive  phases  of  combat.  Therefore,  the  total  number  of  resulting  contacts  was  reduced. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  increase  in  contacts  per  probe  and  in  contact  time  per  probe  from 
Phase  I  to  Phase  II  reHect  the  increased  complexity  and  imponance  of  the  problems  for 

Phase  II. 

Group  Performance.  Frequencies  of  occurrence  and  scores  for  the  major  vanables 
for  the  total  simulation  are  summarized  in  Table  V-4.  For  all  entries  except  Effectiven 
responses  were  free  to  vary.  I'hat  is,  no  ceiling  existed  for  the  frequency  with  which  y 
process  could  be  performed.  Therefore,  frequency  of  process  performance  by  a  group 
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Table  V-3.  Summary  ol  Organizational  Activities 


I 


Phase  1 

Phase  11 

Phas 

e  ill 

Total  Simulation 

- 1 - 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

so 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

467.2 

36.3 

354.3 

39.9 

555.8 

39.3 

1.377.3 

91.8 

51.9 

4.0 

39.4 

4.4 

61.8 

4.4 

51.0 

4.4 

9  2 

0  7 

1  1.4 

13 

12  1 

0.9 

10.8 

0.7 

595  1 

35.9 

424  2 

46  2 

781  4 

50  2 

1.800.7 

99.9 

1  1  7 

0.7 

13  7 

1.5 

17.0 

1.1 

14.1 

0.8 

306.4 

38  4 

248.2 

26.4 

374  0 

315 

928,6 

_  81  0 

6.01 

0  75 

8.01 

0  85 

8  13 

0  69 

7.25 

0  63 

0  66 

0.06 

0.70 

0  05 

0  67 

0  04 

0.68 

0  05 

0.52 

0.06 

0.59 

0.04 

0.48 

0  03 

0.53 

0.06 

Activity 

Contacts  {frequency) 
Rate  of  Contacts  ^ 
Contacts  per  probe 
Scoring  units  (frequency 
Scoring  units  per  probe 

Total  contact  minutes 
Contact  minutes  per  prc 
Minutes  per  contact 
Minutes  per  unit 


2  Rate  =  Number  of  contacts  per  15-minute  period. 

Table  V-4.  Summary  of  Frequencies  and  Scores  for  Major  Variables 

and  Sub-Variables 


Frequency 


Score 


Variable 

Mean 

SO 

Mean 

SD 

Effectiveness 

128.0 

0.0 

3,214.5 

198.0 

Competence 

1.800.7 

99.9 

17,179.8 

1.570.9 

Processes: 

599.1 

Sensing 

567.7 

41  .7 

5,832.2 

Communicating  Information  Sensed 

443  6  1 

45.6 

4,029.6 

395.5 

1  Dedsbn  Making 

261  2 

20.6 

2,909.0 

380.3 

Stabilizing 

3.4 

5.9 

67.6 

107.2 

Communicating  Implementation 

288.6 

39.4 

2,174.2 

236.8 

Coping  Actons 

234.1 

25.8 

2,139.4 

206.2 

Feedback 

1  1 

1.5 

28.0 

39.5 
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renected  that  group's  unique  propensity  for  performing  processes  and  was  not  controlled 
by  any  design  features  other  than  the  number  of  inputs-which  was  constant  for  all  groups. 

On  the  other  hand,  Effectiveness  scores  for  the  simulation  were  summations  of  scores  on 
each  of  the  128  probes  and.  accordingly.  Frequency  of  Effectiveness  scores  for  every 
group  was  128  with  a  maximum  possible  score  of  6,400  (128  x  50). 

Two  aspects  of  the  data  are  especially  noteworthy  First,  the  groups  did  not 
perform  many  Stabilizing  and  Feedback  actions.  Reasons  can  only  be  conjectured  but 
detailed  scrutiny  of  the  probe  manuscnpts  suggests  some  possible  explanations.  One 
possibility  is  that  the  players  perceived  the  simulation  as  a  temporary  condition  in  which 
future-onented  activities  were  not  essential  The  second  possibility  is  that,  in  the  heat  of 
combat  operations,  mission-onented  officers  do  not  concern  themselves  with  activiues  that 
are  not  directly  related  to  the  achievement  of  immediate  objectives,  even  though  such 
activities  possess  the  potential  for  preserving  unit  integrity  and  effectiveness.  Such 
omissions  would  reflect  extreme  shonsightedness  and  senous  default  in  a  cnucal  leadership 

activity. 

The  paucity  of  Feedback  scores  appeared  to  be  due  to  an  anomaly  in  the  scoring 
S''Stem.  This  anomaly  was  corrected  in  later  studies. 

The  second  noteworthy  aspect  of  the  data  summarized  in  Table  V-4  is  the  difference 
between  frequencies  for  the  various  processes  Sensing  was  more  than  twice  as  frequent 
as  Decision  Making,  which  illustrates  the  fact  that  a  single  decision  often  stems  from 
multiple  sensing  events.  Communicating  Information  occurred  less  often  than  Sensing, 
reflecting  the  selectivity  that  often  occurs  in  the  transmission  of  information  from  those 
who  have  sensed  it  to  those  who  must  make  decisions. 

Communicating  Implementation  occurred  more  often  than  Decision  Making.  This 
fact  suggests  that  many  single  decisions  require  numerous  linking  and  clarifying 
communications  in  order  for  the  decisions  to  be  implemented. 

Finally,  the  fact  that  Coping  Actions  occurred  less  often  than  Decision  Making 
suggests  the  possibility  of  aborted  or  unimplemented  decisions.  This  important  finding 
will  be  examined  in  a  later  section. 

Process  Frequency  and  Combai  Effectiveness  At  the  beginning  of  Projec 
FORGE,  it  was  conjectured  that  one  possible  detemunant  of  organizational  effectiveness 
might  be  the  frequency  of  process  performance,  i  e  ,  how  often  a  battle  staff  performs 
organiaational  processes  Accordingly,  a  Pearson  product-moment  correlation  was 
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computed  between  Simulation  Effectiveness  scores  and  frequency  of  occurrence  of  all 
processes.  The  result  was  a  correlation  coefficient  of  .33,  which  is  not  significantly 
different  from  zero  correlarion  (N  =  10).  Accordingly,  it  appears  that  Effectiveness  is  not 
related  to  the  total  number  of  processes  which  are  performed.  If  Competence  (Process 
Performance)  is  related  to  Effectiveness,  the  source  must  lie  elsewhere  than  in  the 
frequency  with  which  the  organization  performs  its  critical  processes. 

Organizational  Competence  and  Combat  Effectiveness.  Intercorrelations  between 
the  scores  of  major  variables  and  sub-variables  are  shown  in  Table  V-5.  Of  particular 
interest  are  the  relationships  of  Organizational  Competence  and  us  components  with 
Combat  Effecriveness. 


Table  V'5.  Inlercorrelations:  Major  Variables  and  Sub-Variables  ^ 


Variable 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1  Combat  Effectiveness 

2  Organizational  Competence 

3  Reality  Testing 

4  Adaptability 

5  Integration 

.93" 

.96" 

.94" 

.79" 

.92" 

.73* 

.55 

.33 

.10 

.43 

•  p  <  .05.  Correlations  are  based  upon  eight  degrees  of  freedom. 


For  this  study,  the  most  important  finding  is  the  relationship  between  Competence 
and  Effecriveness  for  the  10  groups  studied.  The  correlation  coefficient  of  .93  is  highly 
significant  (p  <  .01)  and  indicates  a  strong  relationship  between  the  two  variables.  Under 
the  conditions  of  this  study.  Competence  accounts  for  86  percent  of  the  variance  in 
Effecriveness.  Therefore,  it  is  concluded  that  Organizational  Competence  is  a  principal 
deierminani  of  Combat  Effectiveness. 

Competence  is  the  quality  of  process  performance,  i.e.,  how  well  the  organizanonal 
processes  are  performed.  The  finding  of  a  very  high  relationship  between  Organizational 
Competence  and  Combat  Effectiveness,  together  with  the  previously  discussed  finding  of 
very  little  relationship  between  frequency  of  process  performance  and  effectiveness, 
permits  the  conclusion  that  ihe  principal  contributor  to  Effectiveness  is  how  well 
organizational  processes  are  performed  and  not  how  often  they  occur. 
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The  finding  that  Organizational  Competence  is  a  major  determinant  of  Combat 
Effectiveness  confirmed  the  principal  hypothesis  and  accomplished  the  fundamental 
objective  of  the  research. 

Components  of  Organizational  Competence.  The  three  components  of  Organiza¬ 
tional  Competence  are  Reality  Testing,  Adaptability,  and  Integration.  Each  component 
encompasses  one  or  more  organizational  processes  and  each  is  conceived  to  be  a  critical 
aspect  of  an  organization's  ability  to  master  its  environment.  Reality  Testing  is  the  capacity 
of  the  organization  to  search  out.  accurately  perceive,  and  conrectly  interpret  the  properties 
and  characteristics  of  its  environments--in  short,  the  information  acquisition  and 
information  processing  functions  of  the  organization.  This  component  includes  three 
processes-Sensing.  Communicating  Information,  and  Feedback.  Adaptability  is  the 
capacity  of  an  organization  to  solve  problems  arising  from  changing  environmental 
demands  and  to  act  effectively  and  flexibly  in  response  to  these  changing  demands. 
Adaptability  includes  three  processes— Decision  Making,  Communicating  Implementation, 
and  Coping  Actions.  Integration  is  the  maintenance  of  structure  and  the  stabilization  of 
function  under  stress,  and  includes  one  process-Stabilizing. 

5  shows  correlations  with  Combat  Effectiveness  of  .96  for  Reality  Testing, 
.79  for  Adaptability,  and  .11  for  Integration.  Thus,  both  Reality  Testing  and  Adaptability 
were  significantly  related  to  Effectiveness.  On  the  other  hand,  correlation  of  Integration 
with  all  variables  was  not  significant  and,  in  fact,  the  relationships  were  quite  small.  This 
lack  of  relationship  is  explained,  at  least  in  part,  by  the  relatively  few  occurrences  of 
Stabilizing  and  the  fact  that  the  process  was  not  performed  at  all  by  four  groups.  The  result 
was  a  highly  restricted  variance  for  Stabilizing,  and,  thus,  for  Integration,  which,  in  turn, 
led  to  low  correlations  with  other  variables. 

A  multiple  correlation  was  computed  between  the  Competence  components  and 
Combat  Effectiveness.  For  this  correlation.  R  =  .97.  Beta  weights  for  the  components 
were  .79  for  Reality  Testing,  .25  for  Adaptability  and  -.08  for  Integration.  Because 
multiple  correlation  coefficients  are  unstable  with  small  N's,  the  resulting  coefficient  of  .97 
is  probably  inflated.  Therefore,  a  correction  for  bias  was  computed  and  a  corrected 
coefficient  of  .94  was  obtained.  It  should  be  noted  that  this  corrected  multiple  correlation 
coefficient  is  quite  close  to  the  zero-order  correlation  between  Organizational  Competence 
and  Combat  Effectiveness 

The  high  relationship  between  Reality  Testing  and  Adaptability  (r  =  .73)  is  to  be 
expected.  As  descnbed  in  the  conceptual  framework,  the  processes  that  comprise  the 
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Adaptive  Coping  Cycle  are  not  independent.  Rather,  a  chain  exists  in  wh.ch  the  quality  of 
each  process  depends,  in  pan.  upon  the  quality  of  preceding  processes  in  the  cycle.  For 
example,  the  quality  of  a  panicular  decision  wiU  panly  depend  upon  the  quality  and  amount 
of  information  available  to  the  person  making  the  decision.  The  informauon  that  is 
available  will  depend  upon  the  quality  of  pnor  Sensing  activities  and.  where 
communication  occurs,  will  depend  also  upon  the  quality  of  Communicating  Information, 
Thus,  significant  relationships  would  be  expected  between  the  various  processes. 

In  the  same  way.  the  quality  of  Adaptability  depends  upon  Reality  Tesung.  To 
effectively  adapt  its  operations  to  fluctuating  environmental  conditions,  an  organization 
must  first  acquire  the  appropriate  information,  interpret  it  correctly,  and,  finally, 
communicate  it  accurately  to  all  relevant  decision  makers.  Reality  Tesnng  includes  those 
organizational  functions  through  which  a  unit  develops  its  perception  and  understanding  of 
Its  situation  in  relation  to  its  environments.  A  unit's  ability  to  adapt  effectively  to  events  in 
its  combat  environments,  in  part,  depends  upon  the  extent  to  which  the  battle  staff  of  that 
unit  has  an  accurate  understanding  of  the  reality  of  that  environment.  Thus,  if  the 
processes  included  in  Reality  Testing  are  performed  well,  the  probability  of  effective 
performance  of  the  Adaptability  functions  is  enhanced;  if  Reality  Tesnng  is  poor,  effecnve 
performance  of  Adaptability  will  be  less  probable.  Therefore,  it  was  expected  that  a 
relationship  would  be  found  between  Reality  Testing  and  AdaptabiUty. 

Of  special  interest  are  the  relative  contributions  of  the  various  Competence 
components  to  Combat  Effectiveness;  Reality  Testing  contributed  about  76  percent,  and 
Adaptability  20  percent.  The  contribution  of  Integration  was  negligible  (-.008  percent). 
Other  factors  may  have  contributed,  but  it  is  apparent  that  both  Reality  Testing  (mformanon 
acquisition,  processing,  and  interpretation)  and  Adaptability  (decision  making  and 
execution)  are  critical  determinants  of  military  effectiveness.  It  is  also  apparent  that,  in 
Project  FORGE,  Reality  Testing  contributed  more  than  Adaptability,  which  demonstrates 
the  imponance  of  information  acquisiuon  and  processing  to  the  effectiveness  of  combat 

units. 

Organizational  Processes .  The  fundamental  elements  of  Competence  a 
organizational  processes.  The  processes  are  seven  conceptually  different,  but  not 
independent,  functions  that  are  performed  by  all  organizations.  Performance  of  each 
process  contributed  to  the  total  Competence  score  of  each  simulated  battalio 
Accordingly,  knowledge  of  the  relationships  of  each  process  to  Combat  Effectiveness, 
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Organizational  Competence,  and  other  processes  has  critical  imponance  for  understanding 
the  dynsuTucs  of  organizational  performance. 

Intercorrelations  between  Combat  Effectiveness.  Organizational  Competence,  and 
the  vanous  organizauonal  processes  are  shown  in  Table  V-6.  For  all  processes  except 
Stabilizing  and  Feedback,  correlations  with  Combat  Effectiveness  were  significant  beyond 
the  .05  level  of  confidence.  As  discussed  earlier  in  connection  with  Components  of 
Competence,  the  fact  that  Stabilizing  and  Feedback  were  not  performed  by  some  groups 
and  occurred  infrequently  in  the  remaining  ones  resulted  in  highly  restricted  variances 
which,  in  turn,  produced  low  correlations  with  Combat  Effectiveness  Obviously,  in  the 
FORGE  simulation.  Stabilizing  and  Feedback  did  not  contnbute  to  Effectiveness. 
However,  because  the  lack  of  demonstrated  relationships  may  have  resulted  from  an 
anomaly  in  the  simulated  situation,  it  cannot  be  finally  concluded  that  Stabilizing  and 
Feedback  do  not  possess  validity  as  processes  that  are  imponant  to  Combat  Effectiveness 
in  the  real  world.  Logic  suggests  otherwise  and  the  validity  of  these  processes  in  relation 
to  Effectiveness  remains  to  be  fully  tested. 

Sensing  produced  the  highest  correlation  with  Effectiveness  (.92).  Communicating 
Information  was  second  highest  (.83),  with  Decision  Making,  Communicating 
Implementation,  and  Coping  Actions  somewhat  lower  and  approximately  equal  (.70,  .71, 
.72).  Thus,  those  processes  concerned  with  information  acquisition  and  information 
processing  showed  the  highest  relationship  to  Effectiveness;  those  concerned  with 
Adaptability  were  also  strongly  related,  but  in  a  somewhat  lower  degree. 

The  high  intercorrelations  between  many  of  the  processes  illustrate  the  causal  chain 
posited  in  the  conceptual  framework  and  discussed  earlier  in  connection  with  Components 
of  Competence.  The  data  in  Table  V-6  again  verify  the  interdependence  of  the  processes 
that  compose  the  Adaptive-Coping  cycle.  In  many  instances,  effectiveness  on  one  process 
depends  upon  the  quality  of  processes  that  precede  it  in  the  cycle.  This  demonsvraies  the 
necessity  for  good  performance  on  all  processes  if  full  Competence  and,  therefore. 
Effectiveness  is  to  be  achieved. 

An  interesting  exception  is  the  relation  of  all  subsequent  processes  to 
Communicating  Information.  This  process  is  highly  correlated  with  Sensing  (r  -  .72),  as 
would  be  expected  since  effective  Communication  should  be  dependent  upon  the  quality  of 
information  that  is  acquired.  However,  it  is  noteworthy  that  processes  that  follow 
Communicating  Information  in  the  cycle  are  not  significantly  correlated  with  it,  even 
though  some  relationships  are  indicated.  On  the  other  hand.  Communicaung  Information  is 
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highly  correlated  with  Combat  Effectiveness  (r  =  .83).  U  appears  this  organizational 
process  may  have  contnbuted  something  unique  to  the  vanance  in  Combat  Effecuveness, 
somethmg  that  was  not  related  to  any  processes  other  than  Sensing. 

Table  V-6.  intercorrelations;  Effectiveness,  Competence,  and  Processes 


Variable 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1  Combat  Effectiveness 

•• 

93** 

92“ 

83" 

.70- 

.11 

IV 

.72- 

.03 

2  Organizational  Competence 

•• 

95" 

72* 

.86“ 

.33 

77“ 

.77“ 

.18 

3  Sensing 

•• 

.12' 

.79" 

.32 

.58 

.65* 

.06 

4  CornrnunicatirTg  Information 

30 

-.33 

.58 

.47 

-.08 

5  Deason  Making  j 

” 

,63 

.59 

-.67* 

.37 

6  StabTtzing 

•  • 

.14 

.17 

.49 

7  Communicating  Irrplementalion 

•  * 

.68* 

.29 

8  Coping  Actons 

.18 

9  Feedback 

*  p<.05.  Correlations  are  based  upon  eight  degrees  olfreedom. 


••  p<  .01 

To  explore  these  relationships  further,  a  multiple  correlation  was  computed,  with 
the  seven  organizational  processes  as  independent  variables  and  Combat  Effectiveness  as 
the  criterion  Neither  the  obtained  R  (.97)  nor  the  corrected  R  (.86)  was  significant  for  the 
limited  degrees  of  freedom  (2)  that  were  permissible  with  an  N  of  10  and  seven 
independent  variables.  However,  of  more  interest  for  the  present  discdssion  are  the 
obtained  Beta  weights  for  the  several  processes,  and  the  percentage  that  each  contnbuted  to 
Combat  Effectiveness  Table  V-?  sunimanzes  the  results. 

It  is  apparent  from  Table  V-7  that  each  of  the  five  processes  that  produ 
significant  zerO'Or(der  correlations  (Table_  V-6)  contributed  to  Combat  Effectiveness 
imponant  degree.  Once  again,  the  imponance  was  confumed  of  the  processes  involved  in 
assessing  combat  environments  and  providing  units  with  accurate  perceptions  o 
combat  situations  (Sensing,  Communicating  Information,  and  Feedback).  Howeve 
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mcs.  smk.ng  pom,  for  ,his  d,sc„ss,or,  .s  ,ha,  Common, cal.ng  Information  conmbmed 
43  9  percen,  lo  Effecnveness,  more  than  twice  ihe  concnbuiion  of  ihe  nexl  highest  process. 
TMsfmdini  suggests  :he  probabU.ry  ,ha,  Commumemmg  Informanon  made  a  umque  and 
significan,  conmibution  w  Combm  Effecnveness.  whereas  ihe  o, her  four  processes  each 
conmbuied  a  much  smaller  amcuni  ofumpue  variance,  bn,  also  conia.ned  a  common  facor 

that  influenced  Combat  Effecnveness 

Table  V-7  Summary  of  Multiple  Correlation  Between  Processes  and 

Combat  Effectiveness^ 


Process 

Beta 

Percent  Contribution 

Sensing 

.213 

19.3 

Communicating  Information 

532 

43.9 

Decision  Making 

195 

14.0 

Stabilizing 

.114 

1  2 

5.0 

Communicating  Implementation 

074 

Coping  Actions 

156 

1 1  5 

-.115 

_ _ - 

3  The  computed  multiple  correlation  (R)  ,s  .97;  the  fl  corrected  for  shrinkage  is  ,86.  None  ol 
the  relationships  was  significant 

Further  undersiandins  of  relationships  among  the  organizational  processes  is 
provided  by  Figures  V-l  and  V.2.  For  each  of  the  f.ve  processes  that  correlated 
sivnificantly  with  Combat  Effectiveness,  group  mean  values  for  each  probe  were  cornpute 
by°  summing  all  pertinent  dalues  wtthin  the  probe  and  divid.ng  by  the  number  of 
occurrences.  Thus,  for  every  probe,  there  were  available  mean  values  representing 
performance  on  each  of  the  five  processes  by  each  group, 

All  mean  process  values  were  then  classified  as  ■low"  or  ■'high-  Values  within  the 
ranve  of  10-25  were  classified  as  -low"  and  those  within  the  range  of  25-40  were  classed 
as  -'high  ■  Classification  of  scores  in  this  fashion  made  „  possible  to  evaluate  the  effects  ol 
various  high-low  combinations  of  processes  upon  the  performance  of  other  processes. 

In  the  original  FORGE  study  (Olmstead  et  al.,  1973).  the  effects  upon  the  several 
processes  of  all  different  combinations  of  preceding  process  performance  were  a  y 
and  the  dependency  of  each  process  upon  the  quality  of  preceding  processes  was 
found.  Here,  only  two  configurations  will  be  presented.  Figures  V-l  and  V  ar 
provided  to  demonstrate  the  relationships  among  the  processes 
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Sensing 


hiign 


Conditions 


niyFi 


Communicating 

Informaiion  High  (None)  Low 


High  Low  (None) 


Figure  V-1.  Effects  of  Sensing  and  Communicating  information 
Upon  Quality  of  Decisions 


Communicating  High  (None)  Low  High  Low  (None) 

Implementation 

Figure  v-2.  Effects  of  Decision  Making  and.  Communicating  implementation 

Upon  Quality  of  Coping  Actions 


Figure  V-1  illustrates  the  effects  of  different  combinations  of  Sensing  and 
Communicating  Information  upon  the  quality  of  decisions.  For  example,  for  probes  on 
which  both  Sensing  and  Communicating  Information  were  high,  decisions  received  high 
evaluations  60  percent  of  the  time.  In  contrast,  when  both  Sensing  and  Communicating 
Information  were  low,  high-quality  decisions  occurred  only  21  percent  of  the  time.  An 
even  more  drastic  result  can  be  seen  when  Sensing  was  low  and  no  communication 
occurred.  High-quality  decisions  were  made  on  only  9  percent  of  these  probes. 

Figure  V-1  also  shows  that  high  Sensing  may  be  somewhat  more  imponant  for 
20od  decisions  than  high  Communicating  Information.  This  is  suggested  by  the  finding 
that  40  percent  of  decisions  were  high  when  Sensing  was  high  but  Communicating 
Information  was  low.  However,  when  communication  was  high  but  Sensing  was  low, 
31  percent  of  the  decisions  were  high.  It  appears  that  the  completeness  and  accuracy  of  the 
information  that  is  acquired  by  the  unit  plays  a  predominant  role  in  the  quality  of  the  unit's 
decision  making. 

The  dependence  of  decision  making  upon  good  information  and  good 
communication  is  clearly  demonstrated  in  Figure  V-1.  However,  these  results  do  not 
suggest  that  decision  making  is  solely  a  matter  of  good  information  being  available  to 
individuals  who  make  decisions.  The  fact  that  high  decisions  occurred  on  only  60  percent 
of  the  probes  where  Sensing  and  Communicating  Information  were  good  indicates  that 
something  more  is  required— for  example,  good  judgment  or  decision-makmg  skills.  The 
FORGE  data  do  suggest,  however,  that  high-quality  Sensing  and  Communicating 
Information  make  effective  decisions  possible  and  that,  without  them,  the  probability  of 
good  decisions  is  exceedingly  low. 

Figure  V-2  shows  the  effects  of  Decision  Making  and  Communicating 
implementation  upon  the  quality  of  Coping  Actions.  When  both  Decision  Making  and 
Communicating  Implementation  were  high,  the  quality  of  Coping  Actions  was  also  high  on 
84  percent  of  the  probes.  On  the  other  hand,  when  both  Decision  Making  and 
Communicating  Implementation  were  poor,  only  15  percent  of  Coping  Actions  were  high. 
The  marked  reduction  in  good  Coping  Actions  when  decisions  were  poor  testifies  to  the 
critical  importance  of  decision  making  to  actions.  Although  poor  Communicating 
Implementation  resulted  in  some  negative  effects  upon  Coping  Actions,  it  appears  that 
Decision  Making  was  the  principal  determinant  of  the  quality  of  Coping  Actions. 
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The  da.a  presen.ed  ,n  ,h,s  sec, .on  clearly  show  ,he  relauonsh.p  of  process 
perforrtrance  to  Comba,  Effecuveness^  Furthermore,  the  da, a  show  ,he  cychoal  rra.ure  .af 
Lg^.aa„cnal  processes.  The  quai.ry  of  each  la.er  process  the  Adapove  Cop.hg  Cycle 
la  in  part  dependent  upon  the  quality  of  those  processes  that  precede  Therefore.  „  ,r 
ctenr  ,hauhe  competence  of  an  organization  to  cope  mth  ttc  enotronments  depends  upon 
effective  performance  ofeack  organizational  process  botk  separately  and  tn  combtnauon. 

Effects  of  Pressure.  The  research  was  designed  to  evaluate  the  effects  of 
envtronmental  pressure  upon  Organisational  Competence.  D.vtston  of  the  s.mulat.on 
scenario  into  phases  and  computat.on  of  Competence  scores  and  Effecnveness  scores  by 
phase  permitted  ccmpansons  of  each  stmula.ed  organ.sanon's  Competence  under  three 
drfferent  cond.ticns  of  pressure  (Low.  Moderate,  and  Hrgh).  as  well  as  comp^son  amon 
the  10  organizations  under  each  pressure  condtuon.  It  was  hypothestzed  y h 
pressure,  untts  with  the  greatest  Organizational  Competence  would  also  perform  more 
effectively  (Combat  Effectiveness)  and  that  units  whose  Competence  detenorated  mos 
under  pressure  would  be  less  effecdve  in  combat. 

To  determine  whether  pressure  affected  Competence  of  some  groups  differendy 
than  others  and  whether  such  differential  effects  influenced  Combat  Effecttveness. 
Competence  scores  of  the  five  mos.  effecdve  groups  and  the  five  least  effecuve  groups 
were  compared.  The  five  battle  staffs  that  achieved  dre  highest  scores  tn  Combat 
Effectiveness  for  the  total  simulation  exercise  were  identified  and  placed  in  a  „ 
Effectiveness"  group.  The  five  battle  staffs  that  received  the  lowest  Combat  Effectiveness 
scores  were  placed  in  a  "Low  Effecnveness"  group.  Mean  Probe  Competence  Scores  o 
the  two  <TOups  were  compared  for  each  phase. 


Table  V-8  shows  Competence  performance  by  phases,  and  Table  V-9  summarizes 
groups-by-phases  Analysis  of  Variance.  Figure  V-3  Ulusdates  graphically  the  differenual 
effects  of  pressure  upon  the  two  classes  of  groups. 

Competence  of  the  High  Effectiveness  groups  was  significandy  better  than  for 
groups  with  Low  Effectiveness  under  all  pressure  conditions. 

Interaction  between  groups  and  phases  was  not  significant  (Table  V-9).  in^caiin 
that  pressure  effects  were  in  the  same  direction  for  both  High  and  Uiw  groups.  For  bot 
High  and  Low  Effectiveness  groups.  Competence  in  Phase  II  detenorated  from  t  at  in 
Phase  I  and.  for  both  groups,  some  recovery  occurred  in  Phase  10  However,  the  amount 
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Mean  Probe  Score 


Table  V-8  Competence  Performance  of  High  Effectiveness  and 
LOW  Effectiveness  Groups  Under  Differing  Degrees 
of  Environmental  Pressure^ 


Pressure  Condition 

High 

Eiiecliveness  Groups 

Lo 

Efiectivene 

5S  Groups 

Mean 
(N  =  5) 

SD 

Mean 
(N  =  5) 

SD 

Low  (Phase  I) 

146.5 

15.0 

136.2 

12.3 

Moderate  (Phase  11) 

135.2 

12  8 

114.1 

16.0 

High  (Phase  III) 

143.4 

12.5 

122.0 

6.7 

3 


— Dr/-NKck  P.nmnptpnre 


Table  V-9.  Analysis  of  Variance  for  Phase  Competence  of 
High  and  Low  Effectiveness  Groups 


Source 

df 

MS 

F 

P 

Between  Groups 

A  (High  and  Low  Groups) 
Groups  within  classes 

1 

8 

2,312.65 

261  94 

8.83 

<.05 

Within  Groups 

B  (Phases) 

AB 

B  X  groups  within  classes 

20 

2 

2 

1  6 

697.04 

101.13 

181.26 

3.85 
<  1 

<.05 

NS  a 

^  NS  =  Noi  Significant 


Figure  V-3.  Mean  Probe  Competence  Scores  for  High  and  Low 
Effectiveness  Groups  Under  Environmental  Pressure 
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of  recovery  in  Phase  III  was  significantly 
the  direction  of  pressure  effects  account 


different  for  the  two  groups  The  sinulanties  in 
for  the  finding  of  no  interaction  between-groups 


and  phases. 

The  degradation  in  Competence  that  occurred  ,n  Phase  ll  for  both  Htgh  and  Low 
Effectiveness  ^oups  was  not  due  solely  to  the  increase  to  moderate  pressure.  Ir,  addtuon. 
i,  illustrates  a  phenomenon  that  is  common  in  complex  organtzauons.  ll  will  be  recalled 
lha.  the  beginning  of  Phase  11  was  marked  by  a  radical  change  in  mission  and.  hence  in 
operations  Dunng  Phase  I.  the  simulated  task  force  had  been  engaged  in  routine  patio  mg 
operations.  However,  at  the  beginning  of  Phase  II.  the  task  force  commands  received  a 
Fragmentary  Order  directing  preparation  and  air  assault  tnio  a  new  area  of  operauons, 
where  the  unit  was  to  establish  blocking  positions  to  deter  a  Viet  Cong  unit  that  was  being 
driven  by  another  lask  force.  This  assignment  was  a  radical  change  from  t  e -routine 
acuviiies  to  which  Task  Force  1-66  had  become  accustomed  dunng  the  initial  operaiiona 
phase  This  change,  coupled  with  the  increased  pressure  in  Phase  II,  resulted  m  a 


deterioration  in  organizational  processes. 

The  degradation  in  Organizational  Competence  (process  performance)  tha 
from  a  dramadc  change  in  the  task  force's  situarion  is  typical  of  what  happens  in  complex 
organizations  unless  the  key  members  of  the  organization  are  trained  to  cope  with  sue 
changes  through  maintaining  the  stability  of  organizational  processes.  In  short,  rodicn 
chutlger  or  sudden  dromanc  pressures  wl«  resuh  in  major  deieriorarion  of  process  puadv. 
unless  key  members,  e  g.,  botile  staffs,  are  trained  to  mamtain  processes  under  hig  eve  s 
of  stress  and  (he  team  has  sufficient  integration  to  resist  the  pressures. 

The  data  m  Table  V-8  and  Figure  V-3  show  that  Organizational  Competence  is 
affected  both  by  change  in  environmental  conditions  and  by  pressure  from  the 
environment.  Thus,  it  is  apparent  that  Competence  is  an  important  aspect  of  an 
organizations  ability  to  flexibly  and  rapidly  adapt  to  changes  m  ns  environments. 

Of  special  significance  for  understanding  the  relationships  between  pressure. 
Organizational  Competence,  and  Combat  Effectiveness  are  (a)  differences  in  the  gra^ents 
of  Competence  detenorarion  for  High  and  Low  groups  between  Phases  I  and  I  ,  an 
(b)  differences  in  the  amount  of  recovery  in  Phase  ID.  These  differences  are  clearly  shown 
in  Figure  V-3.  Throughout  all  phases.  Competence  for  the  Fligh  Effectiveness  groups  was 
sionificantly  higher  than  for  the  Low  Effectiveness  groups  However.  Competence  dr 
drtenorate  for  both  groups  dunng  Phase  11.  On  the  other  hand,  for  the  High  Effectiveness 
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groups,  the  degradation  in  Competence  amounted  to  an  average  of  1 1.3  points  per  probe, 
whereas  scores  for  Low  Effectiveness  groups  decreased  by  22.1  points.  Obviously,  the 
change  in  mission  and  operations  and  the  increase  in  pressure  that  occurred  in  Phase  II 
affecled  the  process  performance  (Competence)  of  the  U>w  groups  much  more  than  that  of 


the  High  groups. 


High  Effectiveness  groups  recovered  Competence  in  Phase  III  to  within 
approximately  three  points  of  their  original  Phase  I  level,  despite  the  extremely  intensive 
High  Pressure  condition.  On  the  other  hand.  Low  Effectiveness  groups  never  made  much 
of  a  recovery.  A  modest  increase  in  the  Competence  of  these  groups  can  be  seen  from 
Phase  n  to  Phase  III;  however,  this  slight  increase  is  not  sufficient  to  be  construed  as  a 
recovery.  Under  high  pressure,  groups  classified  as  "loW  in  Combat  Effectiveness 
continued  to  function  at  greatly  reduced  levels  of  Competence  and  never  again  approached 
[heir  original  levels  of  performance . 


Three  aspects  seem  to  account  for  the  reduced  military  performance  of  the  Low 
Effectiveness  groups; 

(1)  Units  classed  as  "Low"  in  Combat  Effectiveness  also  performed  at  levels  of 
Organizational  Competence  that  were  consistently  lower  throughout  all 
pressure  phases  than  those  of  the  High  groups. 

(2)  When  simulated  units  were  faced  with  changes  in  mission  and  operations. 
Organizational  Competence  deteriorated  much  more  for  groups  classed  as 
"Low"  in  Combat  Effectiveness  than  for  those  classed  as  "High." 


(3)  When  deterioration  in  Organizational  Competence  occurred  because  of  changes 
in  environments,  units  classed  as  "Low"  in  Combat  Effectiveness  could  not 
recover  previous  levels  of  process  performance  (Competence)  under  mcreased 
pressure  and,  therefore,  continued  to  function  at  greatly  reduced  levels. 

The  conceptual  model  described  earlier  in  this  chapter  provides  that  one  principal 
determinant  of  Combat  Effectiveness  is  the  quality  of  process  performance,  i.e.. 
Organizational  Competence.  Since  the  model  conceives  that  good  military  performance 
(Combat  Effectiveness)  results  from,  among  other  things,  effective  execution  of  certain 
critical  organizational  functions  (Competence),  the  above  results  confirm  clearly  the  causal 
relationship  between  Organizational  Competence  and  Combat  Effectiveness.  The  findings 
contribute  to  understanding  of  the  influence  of  Competence  upon  Combat  Effectiveness  an 
the  maintenance  of  Effectiveness  under  environmental  change  and  pressure.  When  an 
organization  maintains  Competence  at  sufficienUy  high  levels  under  pressure  or  as  changes 
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occur  in  its  environments.  U  ,s  more  liXely  lo  connnue  to  perfonm  i.s  railuary  operations 
effectively.  If  Competence  detenoraies  under  pressure  or  in  the  face  of  change,  Combat 
Effectiveness  will  be  reduced  also. 

Tfce  cnpucry  of  an  crgaaizanon  to  adap,  lo  rapid  and  drastic  changes  or  increased 
pressure  in  as  enrironmeni  depends,  m  targe  pan.  upon  as  abilay  to  adequately  perform 
the  organnattonal  processes  that  comprise  Competence  The  quality  of  process 
performance  ts  a  major  determinant  of  the  adaptabtlay  of  orgamzaitons. 

Differential  Effects  Table  V- 10  summarizes  mean  Probe  Process  Scores  by  phase 
for  Hivh  and  Low  Effectiveness  groups  and  shows  the  dtfferenual  effecus  of  pressure  upon 
the  five  organizational  processes  that  were  correlated  with  Combat  Effecuveness.  The 
principal  difference  between  the  groups  was  consislendy  lower  process  performance  by  the 
Low  Effectiveness  groups  throughout  all  phases. 


Table  V-10  Process  Performance  of  High  and  Low  Effectiveness  Groups 
aoie  _  c! r-iwj I  PrpsiSurG” 


Organizational 

Process 


Sensing 


Communicating 

Information 


Decision  Making 


Communicating 

Implementation 


Coping  Actions 


Pressure 

Condition 


Low 

Moderate 

High 

Low 

Moderate 

High 

Low 

Moderate 

High 

Low 

Moderate 

High 

Low 

Moderate 

High 


High 

Effectiveness  Groups 

Low 

Effect  ivenes 

Groups 

Mean 
(N  =  5) 

SD 

Mean 
(N  =  5) 

SD 

49.6 

4.7 

44.5 

4  3 

44.6 

4.0 

36.2 

3  0 

51  8 

4.1 

43.0 

3.0 

34.2 

3.6 

31.6 

2,6 

29.5 

3  7 

26.5 

4.9 

34,1 

5  4 

30.5 

2  9 

25.5 

5.9 

22.3  1 

2  4 

23  3 

3.1 

19.7 

2  9 

24.5 

1.6 

20,0 

1 .8 

19  8 

3.0 

20.6 

2.4 

18.0 

3.4 

14.3 

3.3 

15  1 

1  7 

13  0 

1  9 

16.0 

1.2 

16,9 

2.1 

18.5 

3  7 

16  8 

4  1 

17  7 

11 

15.0 

1 .2 

^  Scores  are  mean  Probe  Process  Scores  ior  each  phase 
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Both  classes  of  groups  manifested  the  same  trends  across  phases  for  Sensing  and 
Communicating  Information.  These  processes  detenorated  as  a  result  of  changes  in 
mission  and  operations  which  were  introduced  in  Phase  IT.  but  recovered  under  the  high 

pressure  of  Phase  III. 

Greatest  differentials  in  performance  under  pressure  occurred  in  Decision  Making, 
Communicating  Implementation,  and  Coping  Actions.  Whereas  Decision  Making  in  High 
Effectiveness  groups  detenorated  somewhat  dunng  Phase  II.  it  recovered  m  Phase  III.  On 
the  other  hand"  after  reduction  in  quality  of  Decision  Making.  Low  Effectiveness  groups 
continued  at  this  reduced  level  under  the  intense  pressure  of  Phase  Ul 

For  both  High  and  Low  groups.  Communicating  Implementation  showed  the  most 
effect  of  pressure.  In  both  groups,  performance  on  this  process  consistently  deteno^ted  as 
pressure  increased.  However,  the  rate  of  deterioration  was  greater  for  Low  Effecnveness 
groups  dunng  Phase  0.  and  the  downward  trend  continued  in  Phase  ID. 

Communicating  Implementation  is  concerned  with  messages  between  onginal 
decision  makers  and  the  individuals  who  must  ultimately  execute  actions  evolving  from  the 
decisions.  This  process  includes  messages  relayed  by  third  parties  (e.g.,  Operanons 
Officers)  between  the  original  decision  maker  (e.g.,  a  Task  Force  Commander)  and  the 
executing  individual  (e.g..  a  Company  Commander.  Platoon  Leader,  or  Squad  Leader). 
Such  linking  communications  may  involve  several  individuals  in  a  chain  of  organizational 
levels.  Communicating  Implementation  also  includes  the  innumerable  communications  of 
discussion  or  interpretation  wherein  organization  members  may  attempt  (1)  to  obtain  or 
give  clarification  or  elaboration  of  orders  or  instructions,  or  (2)  through  discussion,  attempt 
to  interpret  orders  or  instructions  so  that  their  implications  may  be  clarified. 

The  data  show  that,  as  pressure  increased,  the  quality  of  Communicating 
Implementation  deteriorated.  This  effect  is  important  because  individuals  who  execute 
organizational  actions  must  receive  accurate  and  complete  instructions  and  they  must 
understand  the  orders  or  instructions,  if  they  are  to  effectively  implement  the  decisions 
made  by  others  If  decisions  and  their  implementing  instructions  are  vague  or  become 
distorted  under  the  stress  of  environmental  pressure,  individuals  responsible  for 
implementation  can  never  correctly  carry  out  the  intent  of  decision  makers. 

It  is  also  imponant  to  note  that,  as  communications  for  implementation  move 
downward  through  the  chain  of  command,  the  probability  for  distortion  increases 
geometrically  with  each  additional  link  through  which  a  message  must  move.  Accordingly. 
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po.enrial  for  d.Momon  or  error  is  greaier  r»hen  execotion  of  rac.rcaj  cotrcepi^i 
must  depend  upon  passage  through  several  levels  in  the  charn  of  commar,  . 
emor  or  distoraon  ,s  great,  even  though  dte  pnncples  of  untsston-type  orders 
lattrude  vothin  designated  areas  of  responsibility  are  made  fully  operational. 


and  decisions 
PoienliaJ  for 
and  command 


■  1,  is  especially  noiewonhy  that  groups  classed  as  High  in  Combat  Effect, veness 

tmoroved  the  quality  of  their  Coping  Acdons  (execution)  under  mcreased  pressure.  Coping 
Aclns  detenorated  for  Low  groups.  The  improvement  for  Hrgh  groups  occurred  despite 
dre  previously  noted  deterioranon  In  Communicating  Implementanon. 

This  apparent  paradox  is  explained  by  a  very  imponan,  finding  in  FORGE  that  is 
no,  shown  in  .he  tables  displayed  in  this  report.  The  finding  is  that,  under  increased 
pressure  company  commanders  in  the  High  Effecdveness  units  made  many  more  decisions 
and  took  many  more  acuons  on  their  own  initiative  without  refemng  problems  to  the  task 
force  headquarters,  thereby  reducing  the  possibility  of  distortion  and  errors  in 
communicanon  and  in  acuons.  The  result  was  better  acuons.  On  the  other  hand,  company 
commanders  in  Low  Groups  more  often  continued,  under  pressure,  to  refer  most  decisions 
,0  higher  levels  and,  accordingly,  placed  a  much  greater  load  upon  both  communication 
channels  and  the,  decision-making  capabilities  of  higher  level  personnel.  This  appears  to 
have  resulted  in  command  overload,  with  both  delayed  and  incorrect  acuons  resulting. 


The  question  can  be  raised  as  to  why  company  commanders  in  some  simulated 
units  took  less  initiative  and  referred  more  tactical  decisions  to  higher  levels,  whereas 
those  in  other  units  consistently  took  the  initiative  and  made  such  decisions  without  referr 
to  higher  levels.  The  data  do  not  clearly  reflect  the  answer,  however,  some  observations 
made  by  project  personnel  during  the  exercises  provide  some  insighu 


It  appears  that  quite  early  in  the  simulations,  command  environraenis  were  created 
in  some  units  such  that  referral  of  most  decisions  to  task  force  headquaners  was  deemed  to 
be  desirable  by  company  commanders  in  those  units.  In  other  units,  command 
envuonments  were  created  such  that  initiative  and  decisions  a,  lowest  command  levels  was 


deemed  desirable. 

Stated  more  simply,  ii  was  observed  that  some  task  force  commanders  early  (dunng 
situation  bnefngs  and  the  frst  operational  phase)  made  it  clear  to  subordinates  thai 
decisions  were  to  be  referred  lo  task  force  headquaners  and  contemplated  actions  must  be 
cleared  pnor  to  execution.  In  short,  in  these  battalions,  close  command  supervision  was 
established  early  and  was  vigorously  enforced.  The  upsho,  was  that  subordinates  learned 
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early  to  comply,  however,  as  pressure  increased  and  problems  .n  .he  held  mulupl.ed, 
company  commanders  continued  to  push  decisions  up  according  ,o  the  guidance  that  was 
previously  established.  Because  of  the  resulting  overload  on  .ask  force  command  and 
staff,  delayed  or  aborted  decisions  became  common  and.  accordingly,  actions  of  maneuver 

units  became  less  effective. 


In  contrast,  in  battle  staffs  where  delegation  of  decision  making  and  command 
latitude  within  clearly  defined  limits  were  established  early,  company  commanders  took 
more  responsibility  for  decisions  as  pressure  increased  and,  what  is  more,  the  quality  of 
decisions  and  resulting  actions  became  better  In  this  way.  the  more  effective  task  forces 
were  able  lo  continue  functioning  weU  even  under  severe  stress 


Aborted  Decisions.  In  any  complex  organization,  where  many  decisions  a^e  made 
at  high  and  middle  levels  but  must  be  implemented  at  lower  ones,  numerous  opportunities 
exist  for  breakdowns  to  occur  between  the  point  of  decision  and  the  point  of  intended 
execution.  When  a  breakdown  in  organizational  communication  processes  occurs,  a 
decision  may  never  be  implemented  as  intended.  Such  "aborted  '  decisions  can  have 
serious  consequences  for  effectiveness. 


In  Project  FORGE,  "aborted  decisions"  were  defined  as  those  completed  decisions 
that  were  communicated  to  someone  for  action  but  upon  which  no  action  was  taken.  The 
FORGE  coding  system  permitted  identification  of  all  decisions  for  which  actions  occurred 
and  all  decisions  for  which  no  actions  could  be  traced,  "Aboned  decisions"  were  those  for 
which  no  implementing  actions  could  be  traced. 


Figure  V-4  shows  the  effects  of  pressure  upon  the  abortion  of  decisions  by  the  five 
High  Effectiveness  and  the  five  Low  Effectiveness  groups.  It  is  clear  that,  throughout  the 
simulation,  the  Low  groups  aborted  more  decisions  in  each  phase  than  the  High  groups. 
However,  of  special  significance  is  the  large  increase  in  decisions  aborted  by  the  less 
effective  groups  under  the  very  high  pressure  conditions  of  Phase  III.  Whereas  mean 
aboned  decisions  in  Phase  II  were  2.8  and  4,2  for  the  High  and  Low  Effectiveness  groups 
respectively.  High  groups  had  3.2  incomplete  decisions  in  Phase  111.  an  increase  of  only 
.4  decisions,  but  Low  groups  aboned  an  average  of  11.8  decisions,  an  increase  of  7.6  per 


group.  Figure  V-4  illustrates  a  clear-cut  example  of  how  organizational  functioning 
deteriorates  under  pressure,  and  of  how  such  functioning  may  completely  break  down  in 
some  battle  staffs,  thus  resulting  in  poor  combat-relevant  performance. 
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Mean  Frequency  ol  Aboned  Decisions 


Figure  V-4.  Aborted  Decisions  of  High  Effectiveness  and 
Low  Effectiveness  Groups 


The  findings  indicate  a  probable  major  cause  of  reduced  effectiveness  in  combat 
organizations.  Even  though  tactical  decisions  and  plans  may  be  of  the  best,  when  a  unit 
cannot  maintain  all  of  its  other  adapting  processes  (Communicating  Implementation, 
Coping  Actions)  under  pressure,  problems  for  which  a  commander  has  developed 
solutions  may  never  be  overcome.  In  shon,  it  is  not  sufficient  that  a  commander  and  his 
staff  be  good  decision  makers.  If  the  entire  battle  staff,  as  well  as  the  entire'unit.  has  not 
been  trained  to  be  sensitive  to  and  carry  out  all  cndcaJ  organizational  functions  (processes), 
the  greatest  tactical  decisions  may  not  be  executed.  At  least,  adequate  perfomiance  of  all 
processes  is  necessary  in  order  for  effectiveness  to  be  achieved. 

The  findings  with  respect  to  the  differential  effects  of  combat  pressure  provide 
considerable  understanding  of  reasons  why  the  effectiveness  of  many  qrganizations  is 
reduced  when  radical  changes  occur  in  their  environments  and  when  environmental 
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pressures  increase.  For  sonne  units,  a  major  effect  of  change  and  pressure  is  a  detenoration 
in  the  performance  of  critical  organizational  processes,  which,  in  turn,  results  in  reduced 
effectiveness  in  mastering  operauonal  problems.  Although  all  processes  are  affected  by 
change  and  pressure,  those  processes  concerned  with  Adaptability  (Decision  Making. 
Communicating  Implementation,  and  Coping  Actions)  seem  to  be  more  susceptible  to 
deterioration  and  the  effects  are  more  lasting. 

Not  all  organizations  are  equally  susceptible  to  change  and  pressure.  For  some, 
process  detenoration  is  minor  and  temporary,  and  recovery  is  rapid.  These  units  are 
usually  more  combat  effective.  For  others,  deterioration  in  process  performance  is  marked, 
the  deterioration  continues  with  continued  pressure,  and  reduced  combat  effectiveness 

persists.  t. 

5.  Conclusions  from  Project  FORGE 

The  results  of  Project  FORGE  permit  the  following  conclusions: 

(1)  The  Competence  Model  used  in  this  study  is  a  valid  and  practical  means  for 
analyzing  and  understanding  the  internal  functioning  of  military  organizations. 

(2)  Organizational  Competence  is  a  principal  determinant  of  the  combat 
effectiveness  of  military  units. 

(3)  Organizational  Competence  is  concerned  with  the  quality  of  a  units 
organizational  processes.  The  frequency  with  which  such  processes  are 
performed  is  not  related  to  effectiveness-provided  that  each  process  is 
performed  at  least  to  some  extent. 

(4)  When  the  processes  of  which  Organizational  Competence  is  comprised  are 
performed  proficiently,  an  organization  will  be  more  combat  effective.  When 
the  processes  are  not  performed  proficiently,  effectiveness  will  be  reduced. 

(5)  The  organizational  processes  that  comprise  Competence  contribute 
differentially  to  effectiveness;  however,  most  contribute  in  significant  degrees 
and  the  causal  linkage  between  the  processes  makes  it  essential  that  all  be 
performed  proficiently. 

(6)  The  ability  of  an  organization  to  respond  flexibly  to  changes  in  its  operational 
environments  is  related  to  its  Organizational  Competence 

(7)  The  ability  of  an  orgaruzation  to  maintain  effectiveness  under  pressure  from  its 
environments  is  related  to  its  Organizational  Competence. 
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6  .  Project  Cardinal  Point^ 

Project  FORGE  confirmed  the  validity  of  the  Competence  model  as  a  viable 
approach  for  understanding  the  performance  of  complex  combat  units  through  analysis  of 
the  funcnoning-of  their  battle  staffs.  However,  two  weaknesses  in  the  study  were: 

(1)  A  tightly  controlled,  scenario-based  laboratory  simulation  was  used  as  the 
research  vehicle.  Although  this  method  was  perfectly  legitimate  for  an  initial 
study  of  such  complex  phenomena,  there  still  existed  questions  as  to  whether 
battle  staff  performance  would  be  similar  under  field  conditions. 

(2)  Ad  hoc  groups  were  used  in  the  study.  Accordingly,  some  nagging  doubt 
always  remained  as  to  whether  existing  battle  staffs,  which  have  been  formed 
within  units  and  have  worked  together  over  time,  would  produce  results 
similar  to  the  groups  in  Project  FORGE. 

For  these  and  some  other  reasons  of  credibility,  it  was  deemed  desirable  to  test  the 
model  with  operating  battle  staffs  under  realistic  field  conditions  insofar  as  possible 
Furthermore,  as  a  step  toward  utilizadon  of  the  FORGE  results,  it  was  considered  desirable 
to  determine  whether  the  Competence  model  could  be  used  meaningfully  to  tram  and 
improve  the  performance  of  battle  staffs. 

Accordingly.  Project  Cardinal  Point  was  devoted  to  two  main  objectives: 

( 1 )  Verify  the  relationship  between  combat  outcomes  of  battle  simuladons  and  the 
process  performance  (Organizational  Competence)  of  battalion  battle  staffs  in 
such  simulations. 

(2)  Determine  the  feasibility  of  training  military  personnel  to  observe,  assess,  and 
feed  back  assessments  of  the  process  performance  of  battle  staffs  while  they 
parucipate  in  batde  simulations  or  field  exercises. 


a.  Method 

All  data  were  collected  in  association  with  Cardinal  Point  II,  a  large  training 
exercise  conducted  by  the  8th  Infantry  Division  in  Europe  dunng  July  and  August  1978. 
Research  personnel  from  HumRRO  and  the  U.S.  Army  Research  Institute  for  the 
Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences  (ARI)  were  guests  of  the  8ih  Division  and  full  suppon  and 


‘  A  fully  dcuiilcd  descnpiion  of  Project  Cardinal  Point  appears  in  the  following  publication;  Olmsiead 
J.A.,  Elder.  B  L  .  and  Forsyth.  J  M  Organizanonal  Process  and  Combat  Readtn^ess:  Feasibility  oj 
Training  Organizanonal  Effecnvenesi  Staff  Officers  to  Assess  Command  Group 

Report  lR  ED-78-13.  Human  Resources  Research  Organization,  Alexandria,  Va.,  October  1978  me 
material  m  this  section  is  an  abbreviated  version  and  adaptauon  of  ihe  original  repori 
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cooperancn  were  provided  by  the  Division,  However,  the  exercises  were  conducted  for 
training  purposes  and  data  collection  acttvines  were  secondary  and  adapted  lo  the  pnmary 

purposes  of  the  Division. 

For  each  battalion,  Cardinal  Point  II  was  an  11 -day  exercise  consisung  of  a 
combination  of  Field  Training  Exercise  (FTX).  battle  simulanon  (PEGASUS),  and  live 
Firing.  The  data  presented  here  were  collected  during  parncipation  of  banalion  battle  staffs 
in  the  battle  simulation  phase  of  Cardinal  Point  II. 

PEGASUS  was  the  vehicle  used  in  the  batUe  simulation  phase,  during  which  focus 
was  on  ihe  battle  staffs  while  they  engaged  in  controlling  and  coordinating  operanons. 
PEGASUS  is  a  two-sided,  free-play,  manual  battalion  simulanon  which  makes  possible  a 
training  situation  in  which  a  battalion  command  group  interacts  with  controllers  playing 
superior  unit  levels  and  "board  controllers"  playing  fnendly  unit  company  commanders^ 
Cardinal  Point  II,  actual  company  commanders  of  each  panicipating  battalion  serve  as 

friendly  board  controllers. 

The  exercise  was  planned  and  directed  by  an  Exercise  Director.  Activities 
controllers  were  supervised  by  a  Chief  Controller.  PEGASUS  permits  use  of  an  enlarged 
map  of  any  tetrarn  upon  which  to  depict  disposidon  and  movement  of  forces,  Fnendly 
board  controllers  (company  commanders)  maneuver  their  units  according  lo  instnicuons 
from  the  battalion  command  group  so  as  lo  engage  in  combat  with  opposing 
(OPFOR)  units  maneuvered  by  OPFOR  controllers.  In  Cardinal  Point  n.  OPFOR 
controllers  were  8th  Division  intelligence  officers  who  were  specially  trained  and 
indoctrinated  in  PEGASUS  procedures  as  well  as  in  the  lacdcs  of  potential  opposing 

forces. 

Engagement  outcomes  are  computed  by  use  of  combat  results  tables  provided 
specifically  for  use  with  PEGASUS.  Play  is  activated  by  an  operations  order  issued  by 
Bnaade  Commander.  In  the  order,  a  mission  is  assigned  and  typical  inteUigence  and  other 
information  is  provided.  Initial  fnendly  and  OPFOR  unit  strengths  may  be  vaned, 
according  to  the  training  plan  and.  therefore,  diffenng  force  ratios  may  be  played.  Thus 
PEGASUS  is  a  flexible,  two-sided  free-play  battle  simulation  which  provides  dynamic  and 
realistic  opponunities  for  battle  staffs  to  exercise  and  practice  required  command  and 

control  activities. 

In  the  PEGASUS  phase  of  Cardinal  Point  U.each  panicipating  battalion  constituted 
a  task  force  operating  in  coordinanon  with  another  player  battalion  task  force  under  the 
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command  and  condol  of  a  bngade  headquaners.  11.0  bngade 
Coddoller  md  Ch,ef  Evaluator,  as  well  as  PEGASUS  bngade  commander, 

Dunng  one  nerabon,  two  ba.tal.on  task  forces  conducted  simulated  combat 
n  ,c,n,  lanes  of  the  8th  Diviston  traming  area.  Banalion  task  force  command 
posLTpi'were'located  on  the  actual  terram  ut  the  respective  lanes,  whtle  subortina.e  un.t 
^  ’  erruducted  by  company  commanders  of  the  battalion,  look  place  on  game 

1.  .e™„,  .n  a  cenmal  locar.on  at  the  m.nmg  area  headquaners. 

Communication  was  by  convenoonal  radio  nets. 

The  task  force  CPs  displaced  as  dictated  in  the  operauonal  plans  or  by  the  lacucal 
^  ■  Veno^K  y  comp  n,  commanders  maveled  fo^ard  to  the  task  force  CPs  to 

“d^rreconLsUortakepanm 

..tng  the  .month  dura.n  ^  ^  ^ 

DPr,ASlIS  exercise  were  conducted.  In  tive  uerauunb. 

Lltaneously,  In  two  t.erattons,  only  one  banal.on  pametpated  at  a  dme.  Thus,  a  total  of 
12  battalions  participated. 

Each  iteration  requbed  4  days  to  complete,  Parnetpation  of  the  battle  st^fs  was 
continuous,  day  md  night,  dunng  each  4.day  period.  Wiihin  that  " 

were  completed  with  each  module  consisting  of  one  or  more  types  of  combat  operat 
Within  each  module,  the  sequence  of  activities  was  as  follows: 

(1)  Warning  order  from  Brigade. 

(2)  Fragmentary  order  from  Brigade. 

(3)  Task  Force  orders,  terrain  reconnaissance. 

(4)  Battle  simulation  (approximately  6  hours). 

(5)  Critique. 

(6)  Warning  order  from  Brigade  for  next  module. 

With  minor  deviations,  the  types  of  combat  operations  covered  by  the 
modules  were  the  same  for  all  units.  Similarly,  the  sequence  in  which  the 
executed  were  the  same.  On  the  other  hand,  specfic  events  with.n  ^ 

considerably  between  units  because  PEGASUS  is  a  free.play  simu  ati 
players  were  free  to  insert  special  problems,  e  g  .  chemical  and  nuclear  play 

communications  jammtng,  as  deemed  useful  for  training  purposes. 
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Process  Performance:  Observation  and  Feedback.  Two  Organizanonal  Effective¬ 
ness  Staff  Officers  (OESO)  assigned  to  the  8th  Division  participated  m  the  banle  simulaaon 
phase  of  Cardinal  Point  D.  Throughout  each  iteration  of  the  battle  simulation,  one  OESO 
was  stationed  m  each  battalion  Tactical  Operations  Center  (TOC).  The  OESO 
systematically  obsen^ed  the  activities  of  battle  staff  members  as  they  proceeded  to  plan  and 
supervise  execuaon  of  each  operation.  OESO  observations  were  addressed  to  identification 
and  assessment  of  the  quality  of  performance  of  the  various  organizanonal  processes  by  the 
battle  staff.  Focus  of  the  observations  were  the  questions,  "What  process  is  occurring? 
How  well  is  It  being  performed'^  How  could  it  have  been  performed  better? 

An  OESO  remained  v^ih  a  command  group  continuously  throughout  the  4-module 
cycle  of  the  battalion's  participation  in  the  battle  simulation.  Upon  completion  of  each 
module,  the  OESO  rated  performance  of  the  battle  staff  on  each  Competence  process 
according  to  scales  developed  for  that  purpose. 

Then,  the  OESO  met  with  the  battalion  commander  and  reponed  the  results  of  his 
observations.  Results  of  the  ratings  were  not  discussed  because  the  ratings  were  conducted 
solely  for  research  purposes.  Rather,  discussions  between  OESOs  and  commanders  took 
the  form  of  informal  feedback  sessions  in  which  the  OESO  reponed  his  observauons  and 
the  two  individuals  discussed  implications  for  the  functioning  of  battle  staff.  This 
procedure  of  prompt  "feedback"  to  the  commander  enabled  him  to  obtain  immediate 
assessment  of  the  quality  of  process  perfonnance  within  the  battle  staff  and,  if  deemed 
advisable  by  him,  afforded  the  opponunity  to  make  on-the-spot  adjustments  in  procedures, 
policies,  and  behavior  of  members  of  the  battle  staff.  In  many  instances,  at  the 
commander's  discretion.  OESOs  also  reponed  results  of  observations  to  all  command 
group  members  and  assisted  in  analyses  of  ways  process  performance  could  be  improved. 

Thus,  an  OESO  served  as  "eyes  and  ears"  of  a  commander  with  respect  to  the 
quality  of  perfonnance  of  organizational  processes  within  the  batUe  staff  and  provided  a 
mechanism  through  which  on-the-spot  feedback  could  be  made  available  to  the  qommander 
and  members  of  the  battle  staff.  In  addition,  OESO  raungs  of  process  performance  were 
one  major  source  of  data  for  this  study. 

Prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  battle  simulation  phase  of  Cardinal  Point  11,  HumRRO 
staff  members  devoted  2  days  to  intensive  training  of  OESOs  to  observe  and  assess  process 
performance  of  battle  staffs.  It  is  imponant  to  note  that  both  OESOs  were  combat  arms 
ofncers,  with  experience  m  battalion  staff  activioes.  These  qualificauons  and  expenence. 
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coupled  with  their  OESO  training,  made  observation  more  meaningful  and  made  translaaon 
and  application  of  the  conceptual  model  more  credible  and  decidedly  more  effecnve. 

7  .  Data 

Data  were  collected  on  12  banalion  battle  staffs.  Included  were  seven  Mechanized 
Infantry  and  five  Armor  battalions.  Following  completion  of  each  module,  OESOs  rated 
process  performance  and  OPFOR  controllers  rated  combat  effectiveness  of  the  battalions. 
Thus,  for  each  battalion,  there  were  available  four  ratings  on  Organizational  Competence 
(one  for  each  module)  and  four  on  Combat  Effectiveness. 

OPFOR  controllers  varied  their  inputs  depending  upon  the  tactical  situation.  In 
addition,  different  types  of  operation  (e.g.,  attack,  hasty  defense)  were  judged  to^vary  in 
terms  of  difficulty.  To  obtain  some  indication  of  relative  difficulty  of  the  four  modules,  the 
Chief  Controller  and  the  Chief  OPFOR  controller  rated  difficulty  of  each  module  for  each 
unit  on  a  five-point  scale.  Mean  ratings  across  units  were  computed  to  obtain  an  index  of 

difficulty  for  each  module. 

Process  Performance  Ratings.  After  completion  of  each  module,  the  OESO 
assigned  to  the  battalion  completed  a  process  rating  form.  The  form  contained  seven  items, 
one  for  each  organizational  process,  upon  which  the  OESO  rated  the  performance  of  the 
battle  staff.  Raters  used  a  four-point  scale,  which  was  chosen  because  it  was  found  in 
Project  FORGE  that  assessors  of  process  performance  encountered  difficulty  in 
discriminating  quality  of  performance  when  scales  of  more  than  four  points  were  used. 

For  each  battalion,  the  OESO  ratings  of  performance  of  one  process  constituted  a 
Module  Process  Score,  with  a  possible  score  range  of  1  to  4.  Thus,  for  an  exercise  (four 
modules),  a  unit  could  receive  for  each  organizational  process  a  sum  of  four  module 
scores,  thereby  producing  Exercise  Process  Scores  with  a  minimum  score  of  4  and  a 
maximum  score  of  16.  Scores  for  Organizational  Competence  were  computed  as  sums  of 
the  seven  Process  Scores.  For  a  module,  the  minimum  possible  Competence 'Score  was  7 
and  maximum  was  28.  For  an  exercise,  battalion  Competence  Scores  could  range  from  28 
to  1 12. 

Combat  Effectiveness  Scores.  Upon  completion  of  each  module,  OPFOR 
Controllers  completed  a  Controller  Rating  Form.  It  will  be  recalled  that,  in  most  instances, 
two  battalions  participated  in  tandem.  Thus,  two  PEGASUS  simulations  were  conducted 
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simultaneously,  one  for  each  of  two  batiaUons,  with  the  battalions  panicipanng  in  the  roles 
of  adjacent  task  forces  under  the  direction  of  a  single  bngade  commander.  For  each 
battalion,  a  team  of  three  OPFOR  board  controUers  conducted  play  of  enemy  operanons.  A 
Chief  OPFOR  Controller  supervised  the  acnvities  of  the  two  OPFOR  teams.  All  members 
of  each  team  of  OPFOR  Controllers  completed  the  Controller  Rating  Form  for  respective 
battalions  for  which  they  served  as  Controllers.  The  Chief  OPFOR  Controller  rated  both 
battalions.  Thus,  for  each  battalion,  ratings  of  four  controllers  were  collected. 

Two  items  of  the  Controller  Raung  Form  provided  data  for  development  of  an 
index  of  combat  effectiveness.  The  problem  was  to  develop  a  procedure  which  would 
make  it  possible  to  order  participaring  battalions  in  terms  of  overall  combat  effectiveness. 
An  adaptation  of  a  procedure  previously  used  by  the  author  for  assessing  battle  simulation 
outcomes  of  bngades  (Olmstead,  Baranick.  and  Elder,  1978)  was  used  to  devSlop  the 
index  of  combat  effectiveness. 

Following  earlier  work  by  Tiede  and  Leake  (1971).  there  were  identified  two 
dimensions  which  define  the  mission  space  of  a  unit.  The  two  dimensions  are: 

(1)  Area--the  area  or  geographical  objectives  controlled  by  the  unit  in 
accomplishing  the  mission  or  during  the  engagement. 

(2)  Resources-the  quantity  (percent)  of  resources  (personnel,  weapons, 
equipment)  remaining  at  the  end  of  the  engagement  in  terms  of  future 
performance  capabilities. 

Appropriate  combinations  of  indicators  of  these  two  dimensions  make  it  possible  to 
order  participating  units  in  terms  of  outcomes.  For  Project  Cardinal  Point,  the  procedure 
consisted  of  operationally  defining  anchor  points  on  five-point  scales  for  Area  and 
Resources.  Using  the  two  scales,  a  5  x  5  matrix  was  constructed,  each  cell  of  which 
represented  a  possible  outcome  in  terms  of  combinations  of  the  two  dimensions. 

For  each  battalion,  module  mean  OPFOR  Controller  ratings  were  computed  for  the 
two  scales.  To  obtain  an  index  which  represented  a  combined  Resources  and  Area 
outcome,  module  mean  ratings  for  the  two  scales  for  each  battalion  were  added.  The  sum 
of  these  two  ratings  were  designated  the  Combat  Effectiveness  Score  The  result  was 
distribution  of  12  battalion  scores  for  each  module,  with  a  possible  range  of  2  to  10  for  a 
module. 
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8.  Results 

Ouanmauve  Data  were  available  from  OESO  rat.nga  of  bade  s.aff  process 
perfororance  and  OPFOR  Controller  ratings  of  combat  outcomes  of  PEGASUS  battle 
tmulations.  For  each  bartalion,  total  scores  for  the  exercise  and  scores  for  each  of  the  four 
n.odules  composing  the  exerctse  were  obtained.  Table  V- 1 1  shows  summary  data  for  the 
seven  organizadonal  processes,  Organizational  Competence  (sum  of  the  process  scores), 

and  Combat  Effectiveness. 

Table  V-11.  Summary  Data  for  Process  Performance  and  Combat 
Effectiveness— Cardinal  Point 
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Process  Performance  and  Combat  Outcomes.  Spearman  RanJ<  Order  correlation 
was  computed  between  unit  Organizational  Competence  and  Combat  Effectiveness  Scores 
for  the  exercise.  This  statistic  provides  an  index  of  the  relationship  between  process 
performance  and  combat  outcomes  across  the  four  modules  of  the  exercise.  For  this 
relationship,  Rho  was  .71  {p  <  .01,  one-tailed  test).  Thus,  a  significant  and  strong 
relationship  was  found  between  battalion  battle  staff  performance  of  organizational 
processes  and  combat  outcomes  of  battle  simulations.  When  the  process  performance  of 
battle  staffs  was  better,  combat  outcomes  of  the  battalions  were  better  also.  When  the 
process  performance  of  battle  staffs  was  less  effective,  combat  outcomes  were  lower. 

The  distribution  of  battalion  Combat  Effectiveness  scores  was  split  at  the  median 
and  the  six  highest  and  six  lowest  battalions  were  grouped  separately.  For  the  six  highest 
battalions,  mean  Combat  Effectiveness  was  23.83  with  standard  deviation  of  1.7 1  .-Jor  the 
six  lowest,  mean  Combat  Effectiveness  was  18.66  with  standard  deviation  of  1.50.  The 
difference  in  Combat  Effectiveness  between  the  two  groups  was  significant  (r  =  5.57, 

p  <  .01). 


Mean  process  scores  were  computed  for  each  group.  A  comparison  of  process 
performance  of  more  and  less  "combat  effective"  battalions  is  shown  in  Table  V-ll.^ 
From  this  table,  it  is  evident  that  process  performance  of  banle  staffs  of  units  with  the  more 
favorable  combat  outcomes  was  uniformly  superior  to  that  of  battle  staffs  in  units  with  less 


favorable  combat  outcomes.  Differences  between  the  two  groups  were  significant  for  all 
processes  and  for  Organizational  Competence. 


The  correlation  between  Organizational  Competence  and  Combat  Effectiveness 
scores  and  the  differences  in  process  performance  between  more  and  less  "effective 
battalions  indicate  a  strong  relationship  between  combat  outcomes,  as  reflected  in  battle 
simulations,  and  the  quality  of  the  organizational  processes  that  occur  within  a  banle  staff. 


Impact  of  Process  Feedback.  The  OESOs  reponed  to  and  discussed  their  process 
observations  with  battalion  commanders  following  completion  of  each  rhodule.  An 
important  question  is  concerned  with  the  impact  of  that  "feedback"  upon  the  process 
performance  of  the  baiUe  staffs. 


^  Comparisons  are  solely  wnhin  the  group  of  units  on  which  data  were  collected  and  compansons  of 
"more  "  and  "less"  effective  units  carry  no  implications  for  the  actual  combat  readiness  or  cftecov 
of  the  units  involved. 
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•cnn  nf  Process  Performance  of  More  and  Less 
Table  ''-’2  Ba..3l.ons-Ca,c»na.  P°ln.» 

_ _ _ _  ~  '  Less 

EMeclive  Balialions  EHective  Batlal.oas 


Process 


12.80 

Sensing 

Communicating  information  12  67 

15  83 

Decision  Making 

15.33 

Stabilizing 

Communicating  Implementation  15.33 

15.33 

Coping  Actions 

.b.  ,  12  8G 

Feedback 

Organizational  Competence  99.3. 

I  (Total  Process  Scores) 


15.33 
12.83 

99.33 


1 .55 
1.97 
41 
1 .63 
1 .21 
1 .63 
1  47 
6  72 


1  1  .40 


10.00 


14  17 

10  83 
12.83 
12.67 
9.67 
80  50 


1  47 
3  92 
1  72 
1  75 
1  37 
5  96 


196  <05 

2  90  <01 

2  67  <  05 

2  59  <05 

2  91.  <01 
2.73  <05 

3  86  <01 

5  05  <01 


a  Scores  shown  are  exercise  (4  modules)  means. 
One-tailed  lest. 


The  impact  of  feedback  teas  evaluated  by  comparing  Organtaattonal  Coinpetence 
The  ,mpac,  o  ^  Tanunanzes  the  resulia  of  a  sample 

scores  for  the  four  modules  (laDi  ; 

one-way  analysis  of  variance  used  to  test  the  effects  of  modules. 

T«hiP  V  13  Analysis  of  Variance  for  Effects  of  Modutes  Upon 
Table  V-13.  Analysts  p^^,^^^3„,,..Cardinai  Point 


Source 

SS 

MS 

Total 

717.98 

Modules 

257.56 

85.85 

Error 

460.42 

10  46 

Module  effects  were  atgn.f.cam  Table  V-14  showa  t  s.attsncs 
between  modutc  means  for  Otgantzaoon.  Competence  ^.differences  were  st.n.f, 
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Table  V-14.  Paired  t  Statistics  for  Module  Differences 
in  Organizational  Competence- 
Cardinal  Point 


Module^ 

Module 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

- 

3.98 

7.69 

7,82 

2 

2.09 

5.32 

3 

- 

3.02 

4 

_ _ 

- 

^  Degrees  of  freedom  =  1 1 ;  p  <  05  =  1 .796. 
p  <.01  =  2,718  for  one-tailed  tests. 


From  Table  V-11,  it  can  be  seen  that  mean  process  performance  (Organizational 
Competence)  increased  throughout  the  exercise  and  Table  V-14  shows  that  differences 
between  all  modules  were  significant,  indicating  that  OESO  feedback  exened  positive 
effects  upon  the  process  performance  of  battle  staffs.  It  is  recognized  that  the  possibility  of 
simple  pracuce  effects  was  not  controlled;  however,  the  facts  that  the  tactical  operations 
conducted  in  each  module  were  different  and  the  modules  differed  in  level  of  difficulty 
suggest  that  the  contribution  of  practice  to  increased  process  performance  would  be 
minimal.  Since  process  performance  improved  significandy  in  each  succeeding  module,  it 
is  concluded  that  main  sources  of  the  improvement  were  the  changes  and  learning  which 
resulted  from  the  feedback  provided  by  the  OESOs. 

Of  particular  interest  are  the  differences  between  Modules  I  and  2  and  1  and  4 
(Table  V-11).  Performance  in  Module  1  occurred  prior  to  any  feedback  or  discussion  of 
organizaaonal  processes.  Accordingly,  scores  for  the  first  module  constitute  baseline  data 
against  which  scores  for  the  succeeding  modules  can  be  compared. 

Differences  between  performance  in  Modules  1  and  2  provide  the  most  clear 
demonstration  of  the  impact  of  feedback.  The  mean  improvement  of  3.34  points  for 
Module  2  IS  the  largest  increase  between  any  of  the  modules  and  suggests  that  the  initial 
feedback  exened  the  greatest  impact  upon  process  performance.  However,  continuing 
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.ncrease  m  succeeding  modules  suggests  cumulanve  eftec.s  result  from  repeated 
occurrences  of  feedback. 

From  Module  1  to  Module  4.  process  performance  improved  an  average  of  6  34 
potnts  per  battle  staff^  Uast  improvement  was  three  po.nts  for  a  unit  which,  because  of  a 
h,.h  intttal  score,  had  only  a  small  margin  for  tmprovement.  Greatest  improvement  for  a 
unit  was  13  potnts  Process  performance  of  all  battle  staffs  improved  across  the  four 

modules. 

Interviews  with  the  two  OESOs  revealed  that,  although  some  battahon  commanders 
had  tntnal  resemanons  about  the  potential  value  of  process  feedbacit.  most  commanders 
rapidly  perceived  its  utility  and  used  the  information  provided  to  make  on-the-spot 
adjustments  tn  staff  procedures,  role  relaaonships,  and  even  leadership  styles  du^ng  the 
course  of  the  exercises  OESOs  cited  numerous  instances  of  construcove  changes  initiate 
by  the  commanders  and  of  improved  coordination  and  teamwork,  with  resulting 

unprovemenis  in  overall  battle  staff  performance. 

In  view  of  the  above  Findings,  it  was  concluded  that  OESO  feedback  of  process 
observations  had  a  significant,  positive  impact  upon  performance  of  the  organizational 
processes  and  that  these  observations  and  subsequent  feedback  to  unit  commanders 
contributed  substantially  to  improved  combat  outcomes  of  the  banle  simulations. 

9 .  Conclusions  from  Project  Cardinal  Point 

The  results  of  the  research  conducted  in  Project  Cardinal  Point  warranted  the 
following  conclusions: 

(1)  The  results  verify  the  findings  of  Project  FORGE,  and  therefore,  validate  the 
Compeience  Model  of  battle  staff  performance. 

(2)  Organiaauonal  Competence  (the  quality  of  banle  staff  process  performance)  is  a 
pnncipal  determinant  of  unit  combat  effectiveness 

(3)  Feedback  of  process  observations  by  trained  combat  arms  personnel  dunng 
field  training  exercises  exens  positive  impacts  upon  the  effecoveness  o 

staffs. 

(4)  It  IS  feasible  to  train  battle  staffs  to  improve  their  performances  of  the  critical 
organizational  processes  that  contribute  to  combat  effeenveness. 

One  weakness  of  Project  FORGE  was  that  ad  hoc  groups  were  used  to  form  the 
battle  staffs  that  were  studied.  Another  weakness  was  that,  m  FORGE,  the  battle  sia  s 
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performed  in  a  fully  simulated  situation,  i.e..  they  were  not  in  the  field.  In  Project  Cardinal 
Point,  participants  were  actual  battalion  battle  staffs  engaged  in  the  conduct  of  simulated 
combat  operations  under  field  conditions.  Since  the  results  for  Project  Cardinal  Point  were 
remarkably  similar  to  those  of  Project  FORGE,  it  can  be  concluded  with  confidence  that  the 
processes  encompassed  by  Organizational  Competence  are  imponant  contributors  to  unit 
combat  performance.  To  the  extent  that  the  command  and  control  system  of  a  unit 
infiuences  the  performance  of  that  unit,  to  that  extent  organizational  processes  are 

determinants  of  unit  performance. 


D.  IMPLICATIONS 

Organizational  Competence  is  the  adequacy  with  which  an  organization  performs 
cenain  cntical  processes,  or  functions.  When  the  processes  are  performed  adequatcjy.  they 
assist  an  organization  to  be  effective.  When  handled  poorly,  they  may  negate  many 
positive  effects  contributed  by  proficiency  in  other  areas  of  acnviry-. 

In  two  additional  HumRRO  studies  not  described  here.  Organizational  Competence 
was  evaluated  in  organizations  vastly  different  from  military  combat  units.  Survey 
techniques  were  used  to  evaluate  Competence  in  31  social  seiwice  and  rehabilitation 
agencies  nationwide  (Oimstead  and  Christensen.  1973)  and  in  17  public  welfare  agencies  in 
nine  states  (Oimstead,  Christensen.  Salter,  and  Lackey.  1975).  In  both  studies,  very 
strong  relationships  were  found  between  agency  effectiveness  and  (1)  Organizational 
Competence,  (2)  each  of  the  components  of  Competence,  and  (3)  each  organizaoonal 
process.  Agency  effectiveness  was  measured  in  terms  of  agency  producuvity  and  judged 
quality  of  agency  performance. 

Taken  together,  the  two  military  studies  and  the  two  snidies  of  civilian  agencies 
demonstrated  that  the  Competence  Model  is  generally  applicable  to  all  types  of 
organizations. 

The  results  of  the  studies  described  in  this  chapter  confirm  the  validity  of  the 
Competence  Model  as  a  viable  approach  for  analyzing  and  understanding  the  performance 
of  complex  organizations.  The  principal  contribution  of  the  studies  is  concrete 
demonscraiion  of  the  following: 

(1)  The  importance  of  the  processes  subsumed  under  Organizational  Competence 
as  dctermjnanis  of  the  effectiveness  of  organizations. 

(2)  The  relative  contributions  to  effectiveness  of  the  vanous  organizational 
processes 
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(3)  -me  systemaDcrela.,onsh,ps, hat  ex, s,  among  ihe  processes 

h.ch  change  and  pressure  tnnuence  performance  of  the 

(4)  The  ways  m  which  change  anu  y 

or^anizaDonal  processes. 

^Tr'^lmembers  oTa  battle  s.aff  Ideally,  the  processes  take  the  form  of  coord, nated 

:::r  :,ch  bong  ,nforma„on.  dectstons.  and 

I  ^r^w>v  intpmlav  beiween  positions  ajici  Deiwccn  u  g, 

;::rrol7“s-“  “e^lay.  the  canons  actc.tes  of  the  ba^e  s.aff  are  tn.epa.ed  and, 
thus  produce  the  unafted  acton  reqnued  of  an  effecttve  combat  untt, 

Accordin.ly  max, mum  untt  effectiveness  car,  be  expected  only  when  personnel  a. 

.  1  Js  Of  a  ba;:-  staff  are  f  1 

“n  s'hirjr^LLd,  Cdcperence  tnvdfver  rwo  efements,-  f  f  I  proflcfency  o/ 

,eionn.nce  of  or,a.naaonat  processes  by  fndfvtdud.  ssfuUy  cocrbsoased. 

„  ,s  apparent  that  Organtza.tonal  Competence  plays  a  pnndpal  and  cnncal  mle  tn 

chapter  have  corrstderable  pc.entiaJ  uttlity  for  the  improverrrerrt  of  combat  readtrr 
operational  military  units. 

The  moth  cd/nes  of, he  Compeience  Model  are  ,ha,  it  offers  , he  follow, ng: 

(„  A  systemattc  way  of  thtnktng  about  some  otherwise  exceedingly  sltppery 
organizational  functions 

7:::7Tan?fr::;7:c,7o:rp— 

a  battle  staff. 

(3,  A  meantngful  and  workable  foundaoon  tor  both  tndtvtdual  and  untt  trarntng  m 
organizational  process  performance. 

The  processes  assocated  w„h  Organtza.ional  Competence  can  *>' 
deftned  Once  made  operattonal.  the  Competence  Mode,  provtdes  c--- 
,  1 1  the  .tssessmen,  anti  (2,  the  tmprovemen,  of  battle  staff 
procedures  for  assessnteht,  dttgnosts.  and  tratntng  wtll  be  desertbed  tn 

this  report 
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VL  A  MODEL  FOR  BATTLE  STAFF  INTEGRATION 


In  the  conceptual  framework  for  batUe  staff  effectiveness  (Chapter  V),  proficient 
role  performance  and  battle  staff  integration  were  proposed  as  essential  elements  for 
developing  and  maintaining  Organizational  Competence.  In  Chapter  VI,  an  operational 
model  for  Competence  was  proposed  and  field  tests  of  the  Competence  Model  were 
reponed.  From  results  of  the  tests,  it  was  concluded  that  Organizanonal  Competence,  i.e., 
the  caliber  of  a  unit's  critical  organizational  processes,  is  an  important  detenminant  of  battle 
staff  effectiveness.  Effectiveness  in  performing  the  organizational  processes  results,  in 
part,  from  proficiency  m  role  performance 

In  this  chapter,  that  pan  of  the  conceptual  framework  penatning  to  integration  wnll 
be  reduced  to  an  operational  model.  Since  there  have  been  no  tests  of  the  Integration 
Model,  it  wUl  be  evaluated  for  general  feasibility  in  banle  staff  training  and  development. 

A.  ASSESSMENT  OF  TRAINING  AND  DEVELOPMENT  MODELS 

Operational  models  serve  utilitarian  requirements.  They  are  developed  for  the 
purpose  of  specifying  for  potential  users  the  essenaaJ  elements  in  complex  concepts  and  the 
relationships  between  the  elements.  Although  based  upon  and  similar  to  a  conceptual 
framework"  (see  Chapter  V),  a  model  is  more  utilitarian  because  it  delineates  the  crincal 
elements;  shows  their  relationships;  and,  most  imponant.  presents  them  in  a  form  which 
makes  the  elements  and  theu  relationships  subject  to  verification  and  manipulation  for  the 
particular  purpose  for  which  the  model  was  designed. 

1.  Attributes  of  a  Practical  Training  and  Development  Model 

A  useful  model  for  training  and  development  should  posse.ss  the  following 
aitnbuies: 

( 1 )  The  Model  should  be  parsimonious 

Like  all  sciennfic  concepts,  operational  models  should  be  parsimonious.  They 
should  explain  the  most  relationships  with  the  least  feasible  number  of 
elements.  The  rule  of  parsimony  also  applies  lo  training  and  development 
models 
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(2)  All  elements  should  be  manipulable 

Each  eleven,  in  the  model  thould  be  capable  of  being  changed,  i,e..  improved 
some  fashion,  eiiher  ihrotigh  training,  development,  or  inierven.ion.  It 
serves  no  purpose  ro  include  elements  which  cannot  be  operationally  defined 
and.'thus.  cannot  be  improved  through  systemaoc  effons  of  the  organizanon 

(3)  All  elements  should  be  capable  of  being  measured. 

This  capability  enables  trainers  and  commanders  to  assess  the  level  of 
developLnt  of  thetr  units  and  to  diagnose  elements  that  may  be  especiall> 
strong  or  weak,  and  to  which  special  effons  should  be  directed. 

The  Integration  Model  to  be  presented  here  should  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  the 
above  criteria. 

B  ,  BATTLE  STAFF  INTEGRATION 

Projects  FORGE  and  Cardinal  Pornt  (Chapter  VI)  demonstrated  the  validity  of  an 
operattonal  model  of  Organizattonal  Competence,  In  particular,  the  telaaonshtps  of 
competence,  and  the  processes  of  whtch  tt  ts  composed,  to  combat  effecuveness  were 

demonstrated  conclusively. 

In  addition,  it  was  shown  that  battle  staffs  differ  tn  (1)  their  proftciencies  m 
performing  organizational  processes,  and  (2)  their  abilides  to  matntatn  such  proftetency 
(Orvanizadonal  Competence)  under  the  pressures  of  combat.  In  this  regard,  two  signtf.can 
cues, tons  are,  'What  determines  the  quality  of  performance  of  cnttcal  “Sah-zauon 
processes^  and  "Why,  under  equal  smesses  of  combat  pressures,  do 
organizational  functions  (processes)  deteriorate  in  some  units  and  not  m  ot  . 
concept  of  "integration-  is  proposed  as  the  answer  to  these  quesuons. 

As  defined  in  Chapter  V,  n  buttle  smff  is  a  role  system  dritteo  and  controlled  by 
operattonal  (tusbj  demands  and  matntatned  by  shared  .alaes  and  norms  The  “f'"' 

s«,em  are  the  official  positrons  occupied  by  members  of  the  ba.ile  staff,  together  with  both 
die  formal  duties  and  informal  expectations  associated  with  each  position 

Members  plan  and  supervise  execution  of  a  unit's  operations  through  petfoimance 
of  the  several  organizational  functions,  or  processes,  subsumed  under  the  ru  nc  o 
Oganizational  Competence,  The  persons  tn  the  system  were  conceived  as  having  various 
motivations  and  attitudes,  and  as  performing  cenain  activities  (processes)  tn  certain  way 
The  ways  they  perfom,  the  processes  ate,  in  part,  determined  by  how  the  battle  staff 
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members  perceive  the  organization,  other  members,  themselves,  and  their  roles,  m  pan.  by 
their  motivations;  and.  in  pan.  by  their  skills  in  performing  their  roles  and  the  processes 
dictated  by  role  and  operanonaJ  demands. 

In  shon.  battle  staff  effectiveness  is  determined  by: 

(1)  The  skills  of  each  member  in  performing  the  vanous  organizational  processes 
dictated  by  operadonaJ  and  task  demands,  and 

(2)  Banle  staff  integration-ihe  extent  to  which  the  roles,  percepnons.  monvadons. 
and  activides  of  all  battle  staff  members  are  integrated  into  a  unified  whole. 

Integration  is  the  force  which  melds  the  activities  of  battle  staff  members  and  it 
accomplishes  this  melding  through  norms  and  shared  values  of  the  members.  Stated  in 
more  operadonaJ  terms,  banle  staff  integration  is  the  maintenance  of  structure  andfuncnon 
under  stress,  and  a  state  of  relations  among  subunits  that  insures  that  coordination  is 
maintained  and  the  various  subunits  do  not  work  at  cross  purposes.  Subunits"  may  be 
either  individual  members  of  the  battle  staff  or  subordinate  units  of  the  battalion  or  task 

force. 

It  should  be  noted  that  both  "the  maintenance  of  structure  and  function  under  stress 
and  "a  state  of  relations  among  subunits..."  can  be  measured  and.  therefore,  are 
manipulable.  i.e.,  susceptible  of  development.  Procedures  for  measurement  and 
development  will  be  descnbed  in  later  chapters. 

Finally,  battle  staff  integration  is  a  developmental  process.  Integration  develops 
within  a  group  of  people,  starting  from  a  mere  collection  of  individuals  with  different 
perceptioL,  motivations,  and  attitudes,  and  developing  into  a  team  with  common  goals, 
attitudes,  and  values.  These  attributes  cannot  be  installed  with  a  single  inoculation,  but. 
rather,  must  be  propagated  over  time.  The  state  of  integradon  at  any  point  in  ame  is  partly 
dependent  upon  what  has  occurred  between  the  members  m  the  past.  Therefore, 
integration  is  also  a  process,  occurring  over  time,  with  its  state  at  any  point  determined  by 
the  battle  staffs  own  unique  history. 

In  summary,  the  essential  factors  necessary  for  effective  battle  staff  (team) 
performance  are; 

(1)  Proficiency  in  role  and  team  skills  by  all  members,  both  individually  and 
collecnvely, 

(2)  A  continuing  group  situation  that. 

(a)  Is  attractive  to  members. 
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(b)  Generates  pnde  and  solidaniy  (cohesion),  and 

(c)  Produces  strong  group  norms  that  value  high  team  performance 
(integranon) 

C  THE  INTEGRATION  MODEL 

F.ourc  VI- 1  shows  a  schemaiic  of  ihe  Iniegiation  Model  Staled  simply,  the 
,„,c<oat,on  of  a  battle  staff  should  occur  (1)  when  organizat.onal  conditions  are  conducive 
,0  cohesion  and  teamwork,  and  (2)  if  developmental  activities  within  the  unit  are  des^ned 
.0  propagate  high  skill  levels,  stable  ream  norms,  and  smong  v^ues  for  teamwork  When 
Jse  tw'o  components  are  combined,  the  result  will  be  an  organizational  state  which 
encourages  teamwork  and  provides  a  supportive  climate  that  will  enhance  mem  er 
capabilities  for  resisting  pressure  and  for  maintaining  pronciency  under  the  smess  of 

combat. 


INTEGRATION 

TEAM  NORMS 

TEAM  VALUES 

i 

_ _ _  T 

\ 

_ 1 - - 

I  ""  ~ 

- - - - 

NECESSARY 

NECESSARY 

DEVELOPMENTAL 

ORGANIZATIONAL 

CONDITIONS 

activities 

1  Clear  Role  System 

1 .  Cognitive  Role  Training  (individual) 

2  Common  Superordmate  Goals 

2.  Battle  Stafi  Brperiential  Training  (Team) 

3  Reward  System  (or  Teamwork 

3  Unit  Operational  Training 

4  Stable  and  Efficient  Organization 

4.  Shared  Success  Experiences 

Figure  Vl-1.  The  Integration  Model 

1  Necessar^  Organizational  Conditions 

One  requisite  lor  the  growth  of  battle  staff  integration  involves  organizauonal 
conditions  that  arc  conducive  to  cohesion  and  teamwork.  '  OrganizaDonal  conditions  have 
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their  sources  in  the  acoons  of  the  organization  or  us  represeniauves,  and  they  are  imponant 
aspects  of  the  organizational  context  within  which  all  personnel  must  perform. 

The  organizational  context  consists  of  those  properties  of  an  organization  which 
reOect  a  unit's  internal  state  and  characteristic  ways  of  working.  In  recent  years,  the 
imponance  of  organizational  contexts  has  become  increasingly  apparent.  More  and  more, 
one  finds  in  the  literature  such  terms  as  "organizational  culture,  company  personality, 
and  'psychological  climate"  to  descnbe  the  overall  context  within  which  people  work;  more 
and  more,  research  demonstrates  that  the  environment  within  an  organization  exens  a  major 
impact  upon  the  attitudes,  motivation,  and  performance  of  people  who  are  members  of  that 

organization. 

For  this  discussion  of  battle  staff  integration  "necessary  organizational  con^ditions 
are  those  elements  which  have  particular  relevance  for  cohesion  and  teamwork,  and  are 
deemed  essential  for  the  development  of  integration.  Full  rationales  for  the  conditions 
shown  in  Figure  VI- 1  were  presented  in  Chapter  IV.  The  necessary  organizational 

conditions  are; 

(1)  A  clear  system  of  roles  within  the  battle  staff 

Each  member  of  the  battle  staff  should  know  both  his  role  and  those  of  all 
other  members.  He  should  know  clearly  and  accept  the  expectaoons  other 
members  have  of  him  as  well  as  his  expectations  of  the  performance  ot 
other  members. 


(2)  Common  Superordinate  Goals 

All  members  of  the  battle  staff  should  know  and  accept  the  objectives  of 
parent  and  high  level  units,  e.g.,  battalion  task  force,  bn gade,  division,  and 
each  should  understand  and  accept  how  his  role  contributes  to  the 
accomplishment  of  superordinate  objectives.  In  addition,  unit  goals  and 
superordinate  goals  should  be  held  in  common  by  all  batde  staff  personnel. 

(3)  Reward  System  for  Teamwork 

The  system  of  rewards  in  a  unit  is  an  imponant  determinant  of  teamwork. 
Although  intangible  rewards  may  be  received  from  highly  cohesive  groups 
for  efforts  that  contribute  to  team  welfare  and  success,  cooperation  is  most 
likely  to  develop  and  become  a  way  of  life  when  members  can  receive 
formal  rewards  for  behaving  cooperatively  and  when  competitive  behavior 
IS  not  rewarded.  The  most  significant  factor  is  whether  unit  leaders  value 
and  reward  cooperative  team-centered  behavior  and  all  personnel  know  it. 
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(4)  A  Stable  and  Efficeat  Organ!, aaonal  System 


Teamwork  rcqmres  an  efrmrem  and 

means  a“ed  is  sufficient  stability  among  personnel  wuhm 

r  L&ZcoSn  values  and  nomns  can  evolve. 

Each  necessa.7  condition  has  tts  sources  m  aeons  of  the  organizatton  or  tts 

■  es  Thatts  the  condrnon  develops  as  the  result  of  some  offtcal  action  taken  in 

tepresentanves.  omanuatton  or  because  of  decstons  or  aeons  taken  by  organizational 
the  name  of  o  uaders.ood,  and  accepted  when  a 

d^Tak's  dear  hts  expectations  about  how  every  role  ,n  the  batde  staff  should  be 
commander  m^es  P  understand  and  accept  his 

performed  and  ,n  m  '^  ^^Iperordinate  goals  require  that  leaders  throughout  the 

expectations.  Sim  y  ^  ^  ,,,mon. 

organization  no.  only  acc  p  g 

make  the  effort  to  insure  that  all  P'™""'  commanders.  Such 

long  for  cohesion  to  develop. 

Thus  It  is  clear  that  “organizational  conditions  conducive  to  teamwork  and 
’  cnrH  itc  leaders  Since  the  conditions  aje  the 

cohesion"  are  products  of  the  organizanon  and  .  ,,3ders-they  are 

■  ::::ai“"';:::t:^irc:rd:rt  ■::r::::erThe^^^ assj^ 

through  the  use  of  personnel  sumeys,  questionnaires  that  members 

devices  that  are  designed  to  assess  the  perceptions  and  attttudes  of 
about  existing  teamwork,  cohesion,  and  organizational  conditions 
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2  Necessary  Developmental  Activities 

OrgaruzaoonaJ  conditions  are  pan  of  the  context  within  which  battle  staff  personnel 
must  perform.  Necessary  developmental  activities  are  those  traming  and  development 
acnvities  needed  to  equip  battle  staff  members  to  function  as  members  of  a  viable  role- 
proficient  and  cohesive  team. 

The  necessary  developmental  acrivides  are. 


(1)  Cogninve  Role  Training  (Individual) 

In  this  training,  primary  focus  is  upon  providing  all  batde  staff  naembers 
with  (1)  full  cognitive  understanding  of  performance  requuements  fo*" 
role-  (2)  detailed  understanding  of  Organizational  Competence  and 
definirions  and  performance  requirements  of  P"°7f  fs 

and,  most  important,  (2)  recognition  and  understanding  of  the  batde  staff  as^ 
a  team,  together  with  the  requyements  of  teamwork  in  batde  stalls. 


(2)  Banle  Staff  Experiential  Training  (Team) 


This  training  follows  Cognitive  Role  Training  and  should  be  designed  to 
provide  practical  experience  in  battle  staff  funcdoning  under  carefully 
controlled  conditions.  It  is  analogous  to  the  Army's  pracncal  exercises 
and  should  be  conducted  as  practical  team  training  for  battle  staffs  septate 
from  the  remainder  of  their  units.  The  training  is  characterized  by 
objectives-based  practical  exercises,  analyses  of  performance,  and  feedback 
of  results. 


(3)  Unit  Operational  T raining 


All  unit  field  training  in  operations  should  include  observaoon  assessment, 
and  feedback  of  battle  staff  functioning,  especially  with  respect  to 
Organizational  Competence.  In  short.  Competence  training  should  be  an 
integral  part  of  unit  operational  training. 


(4 )  Shared  Success  Experiences 

As  discussed  in  Chapters  IV  and  V.  an  important  requisite  for  the 
development  of  cohesion  is  shared  experiences  of  success  in  matters  ot 
importance  to  the  team.  From  the  standpoint  of  planned  battle  staff 
development,  systematic  provision  of  successful  expenenual  and 
operational  training  experiences  is  the  method  of  choice.  Procedures  tor 
providing  success  experiences  during  training  will  be  discussed  in  detail  m  a 
later  chapter. 

The  recommended  developmental  activities  have  been  selected  to  maximize  battle 
staff  role  performance,  centered  around  Organizational  Competence  processes,  and 
develop  cohesion  and  teamwork  among  members  of  the  battle  staff.  When  the  develop¬ 
mental  activities  and  other  daily  unit  activities  are  conducted  within  an  organizational 
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con, ex.  characenxed  by  ,he  concboone  descnbed  above. can  be  expeced  ,ha,  baule  staff 
i„,egra.,on,  and,  therefore,  baule  staff  effecaveness  w.ll  be  maxtmtaed 

3.  Assessment  Issues 

Any  proposed  model  should  be  lested  tn  the  context  for  whtch  it  is  designed.  The 
Competence  Model  has  been  tested  wt.h  battle  staffs  (Chapter  VI)  and  can  be  accepted  as 
valtd  Although  backed  by  strong  research  tn  other  contexts  (sec  Chapter  ),  t  e 
inteeratton  Model  has  no,  been  tested  wtth  batlle  staffs.  A,  thts  point,  therefore,  the 
l„,e°»rauon  can  be  assessed  only  in  terms  of  dte  cntena  for  train, ng  and  development 
models  dtscussed  a,  the  beginning  of  this  chapter.  Together  xvtth  parstmony.  the  two 
criteria  for  a  useful  model  were  set  forth  as  manipulability  and  measurabiljty 

a.  Manipulability 

First,  the  cn.enon  of  "mantpulability"  requires  that  each  element  in  the  model,  as 
well  as  Battle  Staff  Integration  itself,  shall  be  susceptible  of  systemauc  change  Such 
change  may  be  accomplished  through  development,  mining,  or  intervention. 

It  should  be  apparent  that  every  element  in  the  Integration  Model  meets  the  cmenon 
of  manipulabihty.  Thus,  each  organizational  condinon  can  be  improved  dtrough  command 
intervendon  and  is  likely  to  deteriorate  when  no.  given  proper  command  artennon.  As  jus, 
one  example,  the  fust  necessary  organizattonal  condition-a  clear  role  system-requnes  that 
someone,  probably  the  commander  or  another  designated  battle  staff  leader,  expltctly 
define  the  commanders  expectations  for  each  role  in  the  batde  staff  and,  equally  tmponant. 
inculcate  Oiese  expectations  in  the  entire  batUe  staff  so  that  all  members  perceive  the  various 
roles  in  the  same  way.  This  is  command  intervention  and,  when  used  effectively,  w, 
produce  improved  percepbons  of  Uieir  roles  by  battle  staff  members,  and.  accordingly,  will 
conmbute  to  integration  of  the  battle  staff.  Thus,  the  element-a  clear  role  system-ts 
mantpulable  through  command  intervenrion  and  meets  the  criterion  for  an  element  tn  a 
training  and  development  model.  Each  necessary  organizational  condition  meets  the 
manipu°ability  critenon  in  a  similar  fashion-all  are  subject  to  change  through  mtervennon 

The  four  necessary  developmental  acnvines  are  obviously  manipulable  because  they 
involve  training  activiiies  and,  accordingly,  can  be  easily  changed  by  modifying  training 
designs  or  methods  Each  element  can  be  enhanced  by  improved  training  design  an 
methodology  In  torn,  enhancement  of  each  -developmental  activity-  can  be  expecied  to 
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contribute  to  both  improved  role  performance  and  strengthened  norms  and  values 
characteristic  of  heightened  integration. 

b.  Measurability 

Measurability  is  important  because,  for  any  effon  to  improve  performance  or  any 
other  condition,  it  is  necessary  first  to  determine  the  current  status  of  the  individual,  group, 
or  unit.  When  the  current  status  has  been  ascertained,  it  will  be  possible  to  plan  efforts  for 
change.  Accordingly,  measurability  of  the  elements  in  any  utilitarian  model  is  essennaJ  to 
establish  cuirent  status  and  to  determine  whether  significant  change  has  been  achieved. 

Viewed  from  another  standpoint,  anything  that  can  be  changed  can  be  measured  in 
some  fashion  It  is  necessary  to  identify  the  units  of  change,  and.  then,  count  the  units  to 
determine  whether  significant  change  has  occurred 

Measurement  of  developmeniaJ  activities  is  relauvely  simple.  For  Cognitive  Role 
Training,  Battle  Staff  Experiential  Training,  and  Unit  OperanonaJ  Training,  measurement 
would  involve  conventional  training  evaluation  procedures  Measurement  of  Shared 
Success  Experiences  can  be  accomplished  through  survey  techniques  designed  to  measure 
battle  staff  members  perceptions  of  both  training  expenences  and  significant  events  in  the 
daily  activities  of  the  unit.  The  four  necessai^  organizational  conditions  can  be  assessed 
through  questionnaire  surveys  of  battle  staff  personnel  Similarly,  battle  staff  norms  and 
values,  as  well  as  an  overall  assessment  of  integranon  can  be  accomplished  with  surveys  of 
battle  staff  members.  Suggested  procedures  for  measurement  of  elements  m  the  model  will 
be  discussed  in  detail  in  a  later  chapter 


4.  Evaluation  of  the  Integration  Model 


From  the  discussion  in  this  chapter  it  should  be  clear  that  the  Integration  Model 
meets  the  general  catena  for  an  operauonal  model.  The  model  is  parsimonious  and  all  of 
Its  elements,  as  well  as  the  overall  concept  of  Integration,  are  both  mampulable  and 
measurable  Therefore,  it  can  be  concluded  that  the  model  is  feasible  for  training  and 

development  purposes 


However,  a  test  of  the  model  remains  highly  essential  Only  through  an  actual  field 
test  can  it  be  confirmed  that  the  model,  m  fact,  provides  valid  guidelines  for  development  of 
batde  staff  intcgrauon 
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s..  .  ...  ,n.o.e  .,ec.,o„  or  one  ^ ^ 

Staffs  .0  the  necessary  a  penod  of  at  least  6  mond^s.  If  the  test 

and  penodic  measuremen  exoected  that  the  product  will  be  a  battle 

battle  staff  to  be  capable  of  reststtng  batUefield  pressures  . 
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VII.  IMPLEMENTATION 


Chapters  Vll  through  X  are  devoted  to  discussion  of  the  many  imphcaiions  of 
Organizational  Competence  and  Battle  Staff  Integration.  Chapter  VII  is  concerned  with 
oeneral  implicauons  for  implementation  of  the  concepts,  i.e.,  how  to  make  the  concepts  real 
lo  that  they  can  be  made  applicable  to  the  everyday  functioning  of  a  unit.  Chapter  VIll 
discusses  the  requirements  for  leaders.  A  special  role  for  battalion  or  task  force  executive 

officers  will  be  proposed. 

In  Chapter  IX,  procedures  are  discussed  for  improving  battle  staff  process 
performance  and  integration.  Particular  emphasis  is  given  to  analyzing  and  assessing 
process  performance  in  Held  operations  and  in  improving  process  performance  through 
both  formal  training  and  in-service  operational  development.  In  addition,  some  practical 
recommendations  for  developing  batUe  staff  integration  will  be  presented. 

Chapter  X,  the  Conclusion  of  this  report,  includes  a  summar7  conceptual 
framework  and  some  general  thoughts  about  battle  staff  integration  and  competence. 

A.  IMPLICATIONS  FOR  IMPLEMENTATION 

This  chapter  is  concerned  with  some  general  implications  for  the  concepts  of 
Organizational  Competence  and  Battle  Staff  Integration. 

1  .  Military  Units  as  Systems 

This  report  has  been  concerned  with  Organizational  Competence--the  effective 
performance  of  essential  organizational  processes--as  well  as  with  Battle  Staff  Integration- - 
the  melding  of  battle  staff  structure  and  functions  into  unified  roles  and  actions.  Stated 
simply,  •Organizational  Competence"  is  merely  a  way  of  classifying,  delineating, 
describing,  and  translating  into  practical  terms,  the  organizational  functions  (processes) 
whose  proper  execution  is  critical  for  effective  unit  performance.  Function  is  the  ^^eneral 
term  for  the  natural  activity  of  a  person  or  thing  that  is  required  in  order  to  accomplish  its 
created  or  designated  purpose.  "Organizational  functions  are  those  activities  of 
organization  that  must  be  performed  if  the  organization  is  to  effectively  accomplish 
purposes 
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discussion,  of  open  sys.cms,  fnnc.ons  ace  usually  .cmsed  -processes  '  because 
,he  required  acuvmes  change  wuh  changes  in  system  cucumsiances,  mosi  occur  over  uroe, 

^d  .hey  someumes  vary  ,n  .he  purposes  .hey  serve,  "^e  seven  "processes  supu  a  ed  for 
Orean,aa.,ona)  Competence  are  actually  essential  functions  drat  must  be  perfonmer^  by  any 
orran, cation  but  are  adapted  and  made  specf.c  for  combat  um.s  Evtdence  is  clear  that 
units  which  perform  the  processes  well  are  also  effective  m  thetr  battlefield  performance. 
When  umts  do  not  perform  the  processes  well,  battlef.eld  performance  ts  tmpamed.  Since 
each  process  ,s  essenoal ,  the  quality  of  performance  of  each  is  an  imponant  detemunam  o 

unit  effectiveness. 

Thus  Organizational  Competence  is  concerned  wrdi  the  quaU.y  of  performance  by 
,He  command  and  conmol  system  of  a  combat  untt.  The  con^md  and  -do  .twor, 
serves  as  the  brain  and  nervous  system  of  a  combat  unit,  acquinng  information  from 
various  sources,  collating  all  informanon.  majong  decisions  concerning  acbons  to  be  talcem 
and  sen^ng  appropnate  insmct.ons  and  irecttves  to  personnel  who  are  tn  contact  with 
opposing  forces.  The  extent  to  which  this  system  tuncons  rfextbly.  efficently.  an 
effectively  detemtnes,  ,n  large  part,  the  ability  of  the  unit  to  accomplish  its  tacucal 

objectives. 

Competence  depends  upon  skills  of  battle  staff  personnel  in  acquiring  and 
in.erpretmg  infotmat.on:  making  chotces  concerning  to  whom  acquired  mfomat.on  ,s  to  be 
communtcated.  as  well  as  communtcat.ng  accurately  and  completely,  making  dec.s.ons 
concerning  ways  to  cope  with  unusual  or  unanticipated  situanons.  and  execuung  acnon 
denvtng  from  such  dec.s.ons-all  performed  a.  high  levels  of  proficency  and  coordination. 
Some  technological  assists  may  be  available,  such  as  data-processing  equipment,  electronic 
surveillance  equipment,  and  highly  sophisticated  communications  devices;  however,  e 
payoff  in  Competence  ultimately  reduces  to  the  judgments  and  actions  of  key  ' 

Of  equal  importance,  perjormance  oj  ,he  processes  ts  d  reom  P'oduc,  and  much  of  r  e 
puai.ry  of  process  performance  depends  upon  uamu.ork  and  ,he  coordmanon  of  separate 

responsibilities  and  octi'^ities . 

Accordingly,  equal  to  the  skills  of  individuals  is  what  has  been  termed  here  as  Ohe 
integration  of  suuc.ure  and  function.  "  This  means  that  the  positions,  roles,  and  functions 
that  make  up  an  organizational  system  must  fit  together  and  support  each  other  tn  thetr 
respective  activities.  In  short,  integration  of  a  battle  staff,  with  die  resulting  teamwork,  is 
essenttal.  If  integration  of  structure  and  function  does  not  occur,  missed  signals,  aborte 
decisions,  overlooked  intelligence,  and  aclivines  at  cross  purposes  may  be  the  result,  n 
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the  extreme,  loss  of  integration  may  produce  a  collapse  of  essential  functions,  which  can 
threaten  survival  of  the  unit. 

In  a  combat  unit,  the  role  of  the  battle  staff  is  to  direct,  guide,  and  control 
operations  This  role  is  performed  through  execution  of;  or  supervision  of,  all 
organizational  functions  (processes),  as  appropriate  for  each  position  in  the  staff  and  for  the 
operational  situation  Although,  at  cenain  times,  each  member  may  have  to  perform  all  of 
the  processes  comprising  Organizational  Competence,  different  personnel  will  more  often 
perform  different  functions,  depending  upon  their  designated  roles  and  locations  in  the 
organization.  Accordingly,  it  is  essential  for  unit  effecnveness  that  each  banle  staff  member 
be  cognizant  of  all  required  processes  and  be  proficient  in  performance  of  them. 

The  problem  for  commanders  and  other  leaders  is  to  make  battle  staff  personnel 
strongly  aware  of  the  importance  of  organizational  functions,  highly  sensitive  to  the 
necessity  for  effective  performance  of  the  processes,  and  proficient  in  their  execution.  In 
short,  {he  performance  of  required  organizational  functions  should  be  as  much  a  part  of  a 
battle  staff  member's  repertoire  as  any  other  aspect  of  his  technical  performance. 

1.  Developing  Organizational  Competence 

Although  It  is  not  proposed  as  a  panacea.  Organizational  Competence  plays  a  major 
role  in  the  performance  of  organizauons  and,  accordingly,  warrants  major  attention  in 
efforts  to  improve  effectiveness.  Although  Competence  is  a  determining  factor  in  the 
performance  of  all  organizations,  it  is  especially  critical  for  military  tactical  units. 

Such  units  are  examples  par  excellence  of  organizations  that  must  adapt  readily  to 
fast-changing  environmental  conditions.  This  requirement  places  a  premium  upon  quick, 
effective  reaction  in  situations  of  uncenainty,  thus  making  it  essential  for  the  command  and 
control  system--the  battle  staff--to  function  flexibly,  efficiently,  and  effectively. 
Competence  is  the  quality  of  performance  of  the  battle  staff. 

The  development  of  Competence  within  a  battle  staff  can  be  expected  to  result  in 
(a)  a  more  smoothly  functioning  command  and  control  system,  (b)  adjustment  of  the  unit  to 
changes  in  the  tactical  environment  with  a  minimum  of  wasted  effort,  lost  motion,  or 
reduced  effectiveness,  and  (c)  maintenance  of  higher  levels  of  effectiveness  under  the 
pressures  of  combat 

In  many  military-  units.  Competence  is  less  than  adequate  because  little  systematic 
attention  is  given  to  organizational  functioning.  Attempts  to  improve  effectiveness  more 
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of.en  .ake  .he  fo™  of  .ncreased  emphas.s  upon  regula.ed  and  fom,al  responses  (s.^  r 
opera, ing  procedures)  ,0  con.ro,  hu„an  uar,ab,.„y  and,  ,hus,  .nsore  re..a  y  . 
performance.  There  is  a  preference  .n  many  un„s  for  .he  eer.a.n.y  o  s.an  ar  ,ze 
pLednres  w,.h  .he.r  c, early  demarca.ed  and  logically  rela.ed  s.ages,  over  .mproved 
LanizanonaJ  funenons  svh.ch  are  less  .angrble  and  more  amb.guous  bu,  wh.ch  also  can  be 
more  lasring  and  unquesdonably  exen  more  .mpae.  upon  performance. 

There  can  be  no  doub,  lha,  formal  procedures  are  .mperanve  for  .he  effec.ve 
funcioning  of  any  organ, za.ion.  and  nowhere  m  ,h,s  took  ,s  drere  argumen.  for  neglec.mg 
.hem  However,  can  be  s.a.ed  w,.hou,  doub,  ,ha,  over-rel.ance  upon  s.andard, 
responses  leads  ,0  orgamxal.onal  ng,d„y.  Effecoveness  w.rh.n  d.e  fas.-chang.ng  con  ex 
of  .oday's  baulefields  requ.res  h.gh  levels  of  organ, aauonal  ^ 

essent.al  in  uncerrain.y  si.ua.ions  and  ,ha.  has  i.s  source  m  wha, 

Organizational  Competence. 

The  concep.ual  framework  rela.ed  ,o  Organ.zauonal  Compe.ence  and  operauonrd 
def.ni..ons  of  .he  several  processes  offer  bases  for  enhanc.ng  urn.  effecuveness  .huough 
several  ways  of  .mprovng  Compe.ence  They  axe  organ.zauonal  analysis,  organ, zauon 

design,  and  training  and  development. 

a.  Organizational  Analysis 

The  concep.s  subsumed  under  Organ.zauonal  Compe.ence  offer  po.enual  for  .he 
diagnosis  of  organizanonal  funedoning  and  for  the  correcuon  of  dysfuncuonal  aspecfs.  or 
example,  ,.  is  possible  .o  specify  wh.ch  individuals,  posiuons.  or  organ.zauonal 
should  perform  each  process.  Such  specfica.ion  would  enable  ihe  developmen,  o 
operaung  .echniques  and  paining  uniquely  designed  .0  enhance  die  process  performance 

each  individual  or  unit. 

1.  ,S  also  possible  ,o  evaluate  pos.uons,  .nd.v, duals,  and  unus  m  terms  of  how  well 
.he  proeesses  are  performed,  thus  permi.nng  idenof.cauon  of  points  widiin  die-orgaruzanon 
,ha.  are  functional  o.  dysfuncuonal  according  ,0  the  quah.y  of  .heir  process  performance 
Iden.ificauon  of  dysfuncuonal  points  could  lead  to  correcuve  aeon,  re.rammg,  or 
modificadon  of  the  dunes  or  role  of  a  posiuon. 

Fmallv  .he  concep.s  provide  a  workable  framework  for  penodic  self-cvaluanon  by 
a  un„.  Tram.nz  exercises  followed  by  process-cemered  af.e.  aeon  rev.ews,  cnoque.  an 
self  assessmen,  by  a  baule  sia/f  will  greatly  enhance  Organ, zaoon.al  Compeienee  of  die  unu 
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b.  Organizational  Design 

The  way  in  which  an  organization  is  designed  can  have  far-reaching  implicauons 
for  process  performance.  This  is  especially  mie  for  combined  arms  task  forces,  and  other 
task  forces  that  may  be  uniquely  designed  for  special  missions  or  purposes.  Organizational 
structure-lines  of  authority,  responsibility,  and  communication--can  either  enhance  or 
impede  process  performance.  For  example,  every  link  in  the  chain  of  command  contains 
potential  for  both  delay  and  distortion  of  communication.  Therefore,  a  structure  that 
consists  of  numerous  hierarchical  levels  possesses  a  built-in  mechanism  for  degrading  the 
quality  of  Communicabng  Informanon  or  Communicaang  Lmplementaoon-unless  specific 
techniques  or  roles  for  facilitating  or  confirming  communication  are  designed  into  the 

organization. 

In  a  similar  vein,  a  task  organization  that  has  been  designed  for  a  specific  mission, 
or  one  that  makes  sense  according  to  the  "logics  of  organization."  may  never  function 
effectively  because  special  process  requirements  of  the  particular  mission  were  not  taken 
into  account.  Structures  that  are  most  conducive  to  process  performance  will  vary 
according  to  the  missions,  objecnves,  and  anticipated  activities  of  the  units.  Ideally, 
process  requirements  will  be  determined  poor  to  design  of  the  organization  and  process 
considerations  will  be  taken  into  account  with  the  more  usual  functional  (tactical  or 
operational)  aspects.  In  reality,  process  considerations  usually  are  taken  into  account,  if  at 
all,  after  task  forces  and  other  organizations  have  been  designed  on  the  bases  of  operauonal 

requiremenis  alone. 

Considerations  of  process  requirements  in  the  design  of  organizadons  may  lead  to 
the  establishment  of  special  units  or  sections  that  are  specifically  charged  with 
responsibility  for  performance  of  certain  processes.  One  example  of  such  special  units  is 
reconnaissance  platoons  or  scout  units  that  are  specifically  designed  and  assigned  to 
perform  what  are,  in  effect,  special  sensing  activides. 

c.  Training  and  Development 

Although  problems  and  objectives  differ  according  to  types,  purposes,  and 
missions  of  units,  the  processes  that  comprise  Competence  are  universal.  Accordingly,  the 
question  is  not  whether  the  processes  occur;  they  must  be  performed  to  some  degree  in  any 
organization  that  is  at  all  functional  Rather,  the  question  involves  how  well  the  processes 
are  executed  and  how  they  are  coordinated  to  produce  lotal  integrated  battle 
organizational  performance 
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,  r.c  nrp  more  or  less  inevitable,  an  equally  important 

'ZlZel  o.  ^>.e,Her  ,a..,e  s.ff  .erso.ne,  -  ..  speo^ca,,  ^o,. 

and  collKinety.  w  perjorm  and  conlrot  them  properly. 

.^provemen,  In  Competence  can  bee.  be  ach.eved  .hroogh  programs  .bar 

r, calls  ocenied  toward  process  tramtnl  and  process  de.elopment.  That  rs,  .he 
specf.cally  or  ^  ,pe  specir.c  objec.tves  of 

developmen,  of  C  P  performance  and  w,*  con.en,  and 

develop.ng  .nd.vtdtr  obiec.ives  Competence  skill  o-atning  cannot  be 

:;:ra:b:.d  "  .n  ba.nmg  pm^ams  or  blocks  of  .nsmocdon 

'  alls  to  .act.cal  or  operauonal  subjects  The  tnternal  functwntng  of  an 

Z^ZlZLcated  toe,,  by  o  .tot.  unless  rrs  orgameaaona,  processes  are  effecnoe 

For  the  above  reasons,  the  only  time  that  process  tmprovemen,  should  ptggy^ 
back"  on  opera., ons  oatntng  ,s  dunng  fteld  exercises  when  major  pontons  °" 

Ltews  can  be  devoted  to  assessment  and  cn.tque  of  process  performance.  There,  major 
anention  should  be  focused  on  unit  process  development. 

Trarmng.  Organ, za.tonal  processes  are  dynamtc  because  their  specific  nature  and 
perfonnance  re^utrements  .e  c.stmtly  changt. 
effect, ve  s.dls  ,n  perfotm,ng  such  proces 

opponrnity  to  obtain  valid  feedback  concerning  results  of  their  acDons,  so  that  further 
modificarion  and  skill  enhancements  may  be  accomplished. 

The  developmen,  of  Competence  skills  should  begtn  with  conceptual 
Competence  and  t.s  components,  accompanied  by  cognitive  skUl  matnmg  - 
classroom  se.ungs  Follow, ng  cogn.nve  stall  rra.n.ng,  expeneno  mam. 
of  cho,ce  Here,  methods  such  as  role  play.ng  and  srmulat.on,  adr^, stored  - 
mteracttve  orgamrattonai  se.tmgs,  can  provide  opportuntttes  for  personne  . 

IZnence  the  results  of  ,he,r  aeons  upon  other  battle  staff  members  as  - 

outcomes  of  exercses  Knowledge  of  dte  requtremen.s  for  effect, ve  proce  p  ■ 

when  coupled  wuh  controlled  expenences  ,n  executton,  can  be  expected 
improvements  m  perfomitmce  of  a  battle  staff 
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Organizational  Development  Despue  the  obvious  value  to  be  denved  from  the 
controlled  training  discussed  above,  the  greatest  benefit  for  an  organization  is  to  be 
obtained  from  effons  to  develop  all  of  its  elements  in  concen.  Competence  represents 
capability  of  the  organization  and  is  different  from  the  sum  of  individual  capabilities. 
Process  performance  involves  organizational  responses  and  the  quality  of  any  single 
response  event  is  determined  by  the  entire  network  of  antecedent  relationships  and 
responses.  This  indicates  that  Organizational  Competence  can  ultimately  be  improved  most 
by  effons  that  focus  upon  developing  the  batUe  staff  to  function  as  a  system. 

Development  of  Organizational  Competence  can  be  accomplished  best  through 
training  and  development  efforts  that  include  (1)  individual  cogniuve  skill  training, 
(2)  expenential  team  training  conducted  under  simulated  field  conditions,  and  (3)  mtemal 
development  effons  based  upon  analyses  of  the  process  performance  of  the  battle  staff, 
continuing  assessment  of  Competence  performance,  and  penodic  Competence  training 
conducted  in  tandem  with  other  operational  training  programs 

3.  Maintaining  Competence 

Since  Organizational  Competence  is  a  team  attribute,  it  is  subject  to  decay  like  all 
attributes  that  arl  dependent  upon  human  skill  and  motivation.  Accordingly,  there  should 
be  continuing  effon  within  a  battle  staff  to  prevent  decay  and  to  maintain  required  levels  of 
both  process  skills  and  motivation. 

Maintenance  of  Competence  can  be  accomplished  through  the  following; 

( 1 )  Continuing  command  emphasis  upon  process  awareness,  process  proficiency, 
and  teamwork. 

(2)  Mainiaining  process  and  role  skill  levels  through  intermittent  training,  practice, 
and  after-action  reviews 

(3)  Maintaining  integration  through  attention  to  the  organizanonaJ  and  develop¬ 
mental  conditions  set  forth  earlier  as  requirements  for  integraoon 

B.  IMPLEMENTING  BATTLE  STAFF  INTEGRATION 

Battle  staff  integranon  plays  a  cntical  role  in  the  development  and  maintenance  of 
Organizational  Competence  When  a  battle  staff  is  recognized  to  be  a  unified,  open  sys 
It  becomes  apparent  that  integration  of  the  several  pans  and  of  the  lanous  functio 

imperative 
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The  pnncpal  purpose  served  by  ,r..egra.,on  rs  ,o  enhance  reanrwork  wnh.n  barde 
T^lrk  -s  es:n„a,  ro  rnsure  ,ha,  aU  ors^.zar.ona,  proce.es  aye  perforrrred 
equally  well  and  ,n  the  coordinated  fashion  required  to  produce  unified  acuon^ 

M  Slated  in  the  preceding  chapter,  the  integration  of  a  battle  staff  °““/ 

uihen  or.anizauonal  conditions  are  conducive  to  cohesion  and  teamwork,  arid  (  ) 

“  nrhp  unit  are  desi^^ned  and  executed  to  propagate  high  skill  levels, 

developmental  a^nvines  .  j  specifically,  the  essential 

stable  team  norms,  ana  struiie, 

elements  for  eflecnve  battle  staff  performance  are: 

,n  Proftcency  in  role  and  team  skills,  including  process  performance,  by 
members,  both  individually  and  collectively. 

(2)  A  continuing  team  situation  that 

(a)  Is  attractive  to  members  (modvation), 

(b)  Generates  pnde  and  solidarity  (cohesion),  and 

(0  Produces  sirong  group  norms  iha.  value  high  ream  performance  (norms 

and  values). 

l^porrance  of  rhe  above  elemen.s  is  covered  in  .he  In.egrauon 
re  ler  VI  Here  suffice  ro  say  lhal  careful  scrurmy  of  (he  above  condiuons  will  reveal 
h  cL::;;::  w.de  ra„;  or  elemenrs-leadership,  —  — ^ 

derinmons.  md  rewards,  among  oihers.  To  develop  an  in.egra.ed  ba.de  .rff  cse  h  »  V 
vaned  elemenis  mus,  be  brough.  logerher  ,n  such  a  manner  rhai  rhe  J 

Whole-mearer  rhan  .he  sum  of  irs  pans,  wirh  rrs  .oral  performance  more  rhan  and  differen 

from  the  sum  of  its  individual  members  efforts. 
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VIII.  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  LEADERS 


Many  authorities  who  are  concerned  with  the  study  of  performance--individual, 
group,  or  organization-consider  effectiveness  to  be  control  over  environment.  Thus,  an 
effective  organization  is  a  unified  system  equipped  with  the  knowledge,  skills,  and 
resources  to  control  its  environments,  while  an  ineffective  organization,  for  the  lack  of  such 
capabilities,  remains  subject  to  forces  over  which  it  can  exen  litUe  control.  In  military 
units,  the  key  element  for  mobilizing  the  required  capabilities  is  the  battle  staff. 

As  stated  in  various  ways  throughout  this  repon,  for  a  unit  to  overcome  its 
operational  environments,  it  requires; 

( 1 )  The  capaciry  to  evaluate  realiiy--ihc  ability  to  search  out,  accurately  perceive, 
and  correctly  interpret  the  attributes  of  the  operational  situation,  including 
conditions  both  internal  and  external  to  the  unit. 

(2)  Adaptability— the  capacity  to  solve  problems  and  to  react  flexibly  to  changing 
demands  of  the  operational  situation. 

(3)  Operational  Proficiency— the  technical  competence  to  successfully  execute  the 
tasks  arising  from  the  demands  of  the  operational  siruadon. 

A.  REQUIRED  ORGANIZATIONAL  ATTRIBUTES 

To  meet  the  above  requirements,  a  unit  must  develop  a  number  of  identifiable 
characteristics  (Olmstead,  1968,  pp.  63-65).  The  characteristics  are; 

Organizational  Characteristics 

(1)  Capacity  to  learn. 

(2)  Open  and  efficient  communication. 

(3)  An  organizational  climate  of  confidence,  trust,  etc. 

(4)  Internal  flexibility  and  innovative  ability. 

(5)  A  state  of  functional  integration  among  subordinate  units. 

(6)  Operational  proficiency. 
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Leader  Resources 

( 1 )  Leaders  who  are  aWe  lo  amve  ai  valid  decisions  speedily  and  efficienily 

(2)  Leaders  skilled  ,n  iden.ifying  and  using  .he  po.en.ial  presen,  among  uni. 
personnel. 

(3)  Leaders  skilled  in  mobibzing  and  guiding  the  efforts  of  unit  personnel. 

Personnel  Resources 

(1)  Personnel  who  possess  the  proficiency  necessarr  for  mission  accomplishment. 

(2)  Commitment  of  personnel  to  organizational  objecnves. 

(3)  A  sense  of  unit  identity  among  personnel. 

a  demcnsmably  effec.ive  on...  charac.ensncs  such  as  .hose  lis.ed  above  can  be 
freouen.ly  observed.  For  .he  mos.  pan,  .hey  eUher  are  assoc.a.ed  wi.h  or  denve  from 
acvnoes  .ha.  are  respons.b, lines  of  a  ba.de  s.aff  In  ,um.  Ore  effecoveness  of  a  barUe  suaff 

results  from  iis  leadership. 

Whe.her  a  bank  s.aff  will  develop  ,n.o  an  in.egra.ed  .earn  wi.h  die  compe.ence 
needed  .0  make  i.  effecdve  depends  largely  upon  .he  na.ure  of  .he  leadership  - 

,f  a  commander  adop.s  a  s.yk  of  leadership  which  encourages  competi.ion  and  .he 
advancemen,  of  md.vidual  subordura.e  un„  in.eres.s,  he  .s  no,  l*ely  ,o  deve  op  a  ver^ 
order  of  reanrwork  among  his  bank  s.aff.  On  .he  Cher  hand,  an  outstanding  .earn 
result  if  he  adopts  practices  which  generate  both  coordination  and  a  wor  in^  sys 
capable  of  coping  with  the  stringem  demands  of  die  battlefield. 

Th.s  .yp=  of  leader  behav.cr  helps  develop  a  bank  s.aff  capable  of  dealing 
effecuvely  w.ih  day-,c-day  operattonal  problems,. and,  u.  add.non,  encourages  .he  ^ow.h 
of  a  .eamL,  can  .n.egra.e  Averse  elements  .n.o  a  un^ed  system,  A  leader  who  drm^s  and 
works  ,n  ,h,s  manner  develops  wnh.n  ,he  battle  siaff  members  a  grow.ng  capactty  o 
judgmems  and  decisions  onemed  loward  the  broad  viewpoim  of  ,he  lotal  command  raihe, 
than  the  narrow  perspecDves  of  individual  and  subordinate  unit  interests. 

This  raises  an  importan,  quesiion  With  specific  reference  to  ba.de  siaffs,  wha. 
kind  of  leadership  will  be  mos.  effec.veh  Research  on  the  leadersh.p  of  ba-  =  ^ 
specif, callv  IS  almos,  nonexis.emi  however,  general  s.ud.es  of  .he  bases  of  kad 
effecveness  reveal  one  .heme  recurnng  aga.n  and  aga.n.  The  leader  who  shows  , he  mo 
effecuver  ’se  .s  ,ke  one  nrho  recosmrcs , he  essenr.al  purpose  of  lead,  ng  and  u,ho  keeps 
purpose  clearly  m  mind  ,n  all  of  his  retauonships  wi.h  the  people  he  is  lining  to  influence 
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For  the  leader  of  a  battle  staff,  the  purpose  of  his  relationship  wiih  his  subordinates 
IS  to  promote  effective  performance  among  the  members  of  the  battle  staff  so  that  missions 
can  be  successfully  executed.  Therefore,  a  major  function  of  a  leader  is  to  orchestrate  the 
application  of  the  skills  and  energies  of  his  battle  staff  to  solution  or  disposal  of  problems 
lar^'er  than  any  of  the  individual  members  could  handle  separately.  Orchestrate  suggests 
many  critical  activities;  however,  above  all  others,  the  term  implies  the  necessity  for 
creanno  within  the  battle  staff  conditions  that  are  conducive  to  effective  perfomiance. 

B.  essential  conditions 

Following  are  some  pnncipal  conditions  that  are  essential  for  effective  battle  staff 
performance; 

(1)  Factors  which  enhance  proficiency 

•  a  Effecuve  organizational  structure  and  role  definitions. 

b.  Efficient  procedures  and  practices. 

c.  Excellent  role,  process,  and  technical  training  for  both  leaders  and  mem'bers 
of  the  banle  staff. 

(2)  Factors  which  promote  a  common  desire  to  belong  to  the  battle  staff  and 
identify  with  it,  i.e.,  factors  which  embrace  cohesion 

a  Good  leadership  and  administrative  practices. 

b  Opponunity  for  each  member  to  perform  as  a  conscious  member  of  a  larger 
team. 

c.  Provision  of  occasional,  explicit  acknowledgment  of  team  progress  and  of 
recogninon  of  the  shared  responsibility  for  such  progress, 
d  Opponuniiies  for  battle  staff  members  to  contribute  to  decisions  about  how 
iheir  team  roles  should  be  performed. 

(3)  Factors  which  enhance  motivation 

a.  A  system  within  the  unit  which  makes  careful  provision  for  incentives, 
reward,  and  approval  of  teamwork. 

b  Procedures  that  make  information  about  individual  and  battle  staff 
performance  available  to  batde  staff  personnel, 
c  Opportunities  for  individuals  and  the  battle  staff  as  a  whole  to  experience 
success  in  the  performance  of  team  tasks, 
d  Opponuniiies  for  challenge  and  growth  for  each  member  of  the  battle  staff, 
c  Opponuniiies  for  optimum  latitude  in  perfomiance  of  the  vanous  roles  in  the 
batde  staff 
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A  ba.>,e  s,aff  can  become  genuinely  effecuve  on.,  mso.a,  -  -‘j'' 

;:,:ra;:cny  c:::.  :zz  r  rrbe’L::!^  iinr*..ru.  .eaaensb,, 

Z  omcs.  and  ^.ween  .he  commands,  .he  Execuhve  Officer,  and  membe.s  of  bo.h 
Staff  and  line. 

One  of  d.e  mos.  common  banners  .0  effecove  .eamworh  ,s  o»e.connol  ndrcdua  s 

enilv  SO  bound  by  .he  limj.s  placed  upon  .hem  .ha.  true  co  a  ora.iv 
and  um.s  are  freque  y  a  pnuc.pal  funcnon  of  .he  off.ce, 

teamwork  .s  eyon  obs.acles  from  people  w-ho  are  iry.ng  .0  work 

rea.rcon.bons  w.dun  .e  u„,.  .ha.  pemu.  and  encowage  Ore  decefopmen, 
of  integration  and,  therefore,  teamwork. 

in  develop.ng  a  ba.tle  staff,  the  commanders  goals  should  be  ,he  oansnuss.on  of 
knowledee  .he  inculcation  of  skills,  and  .he  cul.iva.ion  of  teamwork,  Th.s  .nvolves 
ba.'.le  staff  members  ,n  d.eu  respective  role  requuemems.  while,  a,  die  same  ame. 
Taching  them  ,o  concentrate  upon  solving  mutual  problems  ra.her  than 
jurisdictions.  The  commander  wants  his  personnel  to  dispense  vmh  persona  viewp 
and  learn  to  see  problems  in  terms  of  die  command  as  a  whole. 

The  manner  in  which  the  commander  conbols  .he  acuvmes  of  his  ba.tle  staff  sets 
,he  patterns  of  work  and  attitude  that  govern  its  effectiveness.  Moreover,  the  ° 

an  effective  staff  is  itself  part  of  that  process  of  organisational  development  or  w  , 

skillful  leadership  is  the  essential  ingredient. 


C.  LEADING  THE  BATTLE  STAFF* 


The  most  important  single  factor  affecting  ba.tle  staff  functioning  ,s  ihe  character 
and  competence  of  that  officer  who  serves  ,n  an  actual  daily  direci  supers  isory  capacuy  ^ 
the  battle  staff.  In  many  instances  this  may  be  the  battalion  or  task  force  ^ 

others,  tt  may  be  the  executive  officer  (see  below,.  In  certain 
share  the  role  Regardless  of  who  serves  thts  functon.  it  ts  clear  that  the 


The  discussion  in  ihis  section  follows  and  is  adapted  m  p.irt  Iron, 
600- 15.  October  1968,  pp  201-202 


Dcp.Tfin'is.'ni  of  the  -Xrinv  Pamphlet 
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actions  and  through  explicit  policy,  either  promotes  or  limiis  performance  of  his  battle  staff 
personnel  and.  thus,  he  exercises  considerable  influence  upon  us  effectiveness. 

The  leader  of  a  battle  staff  must  be  able  to  hear  the  music  as  well  as  the  words  in 
oroup  behavior  In  addition  to  the  technical  and  procedural  aspects  of  battle  staff 
functioning,  the  effective  leader  must  be  aware  of  the  less  tangible,  but  equally  important, 
social  and  interpersonal  factors  that  affect  performance.  Funhermore.  he  should  be  adept  at 
manipulating  these  factors  for  greater  battle  staff  effectiveness 

Several  aspects  of  battle  staff  leadership  are  especially  relevant  Fust,  the  work  of  a 
battle  staff  involves  the  continual  identification  and  reformulation  of  problems.  In  military' 
operations,  although  activities  may  be  planned  to  the  smallest  detail,  this  cannot  be 
accomplished  with  absolute  cenainty  because  no  one  can  ever  be  sure  of  all  the  factors  that 
may  become  involved  as  an  operation  proceeds.  Therefore,  activities  often  have  to  be 
planned  on  the  basis  of  less  than  complete  information  or  in  anticipation  of  many  possible 
eventualities,  some  or  all  of  which  may  never  occur.  Even  to  select  the  particular  facts  that 
are  relevant  from  all  the  data  that  may  be  available  is  no  easy  matter.  Therefore,  much 
battle  staff  activity  involves  being  alen  to  and  exploring  a  wide  range  of  data  and  ongoing 
events  to  find  possible  alternatives  that  will  yield  desirable  consequences  One  important 
function  of  leadership  is  to  guide  this  exploring  process.  By  providing  structure  in  the 
form  of  command  guidance  and  problem  definition,  the  leader  keeps  ambiguity  to  a 
minimum. 

A  second  leadership  function  involves  the  provision  of  appropriate  methodological 
assistance  as  needed  by  the  battle  staff.  The  leader  must  suggest  relevant  concepts  and 
techniques  which  will  aid  in  handling  operational  problems.  In  addition,  he  must  guide  the 
battle  staff  along  lines  that  will  provide  a  happy  compromise  between  the  procedural 
rigidity  and  flexibility  that  has  been  touched  upon  several  times  in  this  report  Failure  to 
provide  this  methodological  help  may  be  a  serious  source  of  unsuccessful  battle  staff 
functioning. 

A  third  function  of  battle  staff  leadership  involves  the  identification  and 
coordination  of  member  resources.  Attention  must  be  paid  to  creating  conditions  that  will 
enable  a  person  with  the  ability  to  fill  an  identified  need  to  make  a  contribution.  This 
function  requires  awareness  of  the  different  capabilities  that  people  and  units  can  bring  to 
bear  on  tasks  It  also  requires  defining  members’  assignments  in  each  operation  in  such  a 
v^av  that  the  most  suitable  people  and  units  can  contribute  the  most  In  this  connection,  a 
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,eader  naay  e.coun.er  daff.cuUv  U  he  does  no.  ™ahe  h,n.se,f  conunnaUy  a»a.e  of  ,he 
moi.va.icns  and  norms  (behavioral  standards)  of  h.s  battle  s. 

1  Developing  Organiaa.ional  Conditions  for  Teamwork^ 

A  veneral  prtnciple  that  can  be  apphed  ,s  that  team  tntegranon  w.M  be  mcreased  by 
a  a  s^hich  he.ohtens  the  awareness  of  an  individual  tha,  he  ,s  a  funcuontng  member  of 
ec.fic  -roup  and  tha,  he  can  obtain  stgn.f.cant  sat.sfacnons  from  h,s  membership  ,n 
•"'Everyone'  idennfies  himself  with  some  group  or  organ, zaiion  However,  .he^e  so 

ealled  -reference  groups-  are  no.  always  those  of  ^  .ha,  of 

Therefore  ,he  problem  of  developing  group  mtegra.ion  (cohes  ) 

changing 'an  individual's  iden.ifica.ion  from  o.her  groups  ,o  ,he  one  of  which 

currently  a  member. 

There  are  many  specf.c  things  a  leader  can  do  ,o  develop  effec.ve  teamwork 
Some  are  simple,  routine  functions  of  adminis.ranon,  O.hers  require  rather  complex 
eadership  skill  In  either  case,  most  of  the  ways  will  involve  attending  to  matters  w  .c 
are  related  to  the  necessary  organizational  conditions  listed  earher  and  discussed 

Chapter  VI. 

(1,  ,o,es  ofeack  ba.le  .affn.eu.ber  sHouU  be  dear  ,a  bcH  role 
all  other  mentbers  This  refers  no.  jus.  to  wnt.en  ,ob  descriptions,  but,  rather  to 
expectations,  both  fo™^  and  informal,  held  by  .he  commander  and  ^1  other  members  o 
le  battle  staff.  Roles  consist  of  all  form^  duties  and  responsibil.lies,  and  in  o™a 
expectadons  and  norms  tha.  evolve  through  interacaon  between  personnel.  Especi  y  w. 
regard  to  leamwork,  congmi.y  of  role  perceptions  between  commander  and  incumbents^ 
and  among  all  battle  staff  members,  is  vitally  important.  When  people  do 
ell  understandings  abou,  how  the  various  roles  should  be  performed,  coordmative 

behavior  is  exaemely  difficult,  if  not  impossible. 

Role  clan, V  IS  best  achieved  when  ( I )  the  commander  makes  explicit  to  the  battle 
staff  precisely  what  his  expectattons  are-. with  respect  ,o  each  pos.tion  and  the  team  as^a 
whole,  and  (2)  when  the  battle  staff  as  a  group  has  frequent  opportunities  1  , 

examine  team  performarice  and  ,0  clanfy  role  expecumons  among  die  members. 


1 


The  discussion  in  ihis  section  follows  and  is  adapted  from  Dcparimcni 
October  1968,  pp  176-1^8 


of  the  Army  Pamphlet  600- 15. 
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(2)  Baide  staff  members  should  be  kept  aware  of  command  objectives  Through 
both  formal  meetings  and  informal  daily  activities,  the  team- minded  leader  will  scnve  to 
keep  both  the  objectives  of  the  command  and  the  objecaves  for  subordinate  units  constantly 
before  the  members  of  the  battle  staff.  The  problem  for  the  commander  and  his 
subordinates  is  to  establish  and  work  toward  the  accomplishment  of  concrete  objectives 
whose  achievement  will  result  in  execution  of  the  basic  mission.  Objectives  are  the 
steppine-siones  to  mission  accomplishment  Effectiveness  requires  that  battle  staff 
members  keep  these  objectives  constantly  at  the  forefront  of  awareness.  Accordingly,  as 
he  works  with  subordinates,  the  team-minded  leader  must  use  every  opportunity  to  stress 
the  current  objectives  and  the  means  for  thetr  achievement.  Through  constant  emphasis, 
the  leader  will  smve  to  generate  individual  involvement  with  the  common  objectives  of  the 

unit. 

(3)  A  cooperative  atmosphere  must  be  developed  within  the  battle  staff.  It  is 
extremely  imponant  to  develop  genuinely  cooperaove  relanonships  between  the  commander 
and  the  members  of  his  battle  staff  and  among  aU  members.  It  is  impossible  to  impose  true 
cooperation  upon  people.  Therefore,  the  development  of  cooperation  among  battle  staff 
members  must  be  truly  a  matter  of  leadership  by  example.  The  commander  must  work  at 
and  rely  upon  his  own  team  attitudes  to  filter  gradually  through  the  staff  until,  in  time, 
individual  members  begin  functioning  more  cooperatively,  begin  to  communicate  more 
among  themselves,  and  gradually  exchange  dependence  upon  the  commander  for 
interdependence  among  all  members,  the  commander  included. 

(4)  Adequate  communication  must  be  established.  The  problem  of  who  should 
communicate  what,  to  whom,  when,  and  by  what  means  is  one  of  the  most  important 
problems  in  team  relationships.  It  will  be  recalled  that  Communicating  Information  and 
Communicating  Implementation  are  among  the  most  critical  processes  of  Organizational 
Competence.  Accordingly,  team-work  will  be  maximized  only  when  there  can  be 
established  common  terminology;  common  definitions  of  objectives,  problems,  situations 
and  tasks;  and  common  agreements  (either  explicit  or  implicit)  concerning  modes  and 
channels  of  communication.  Most  such  understandings  develop  in  the  course  of  frequent 
and  free  association  between  battle  staff  members.  An  important  task  of  the  leader  is  to 
encourage  such  contacts  and  to  insure  that  overcontrol  does  not  create  barriers  to 
communicaiioi'i 

(5)  Common  understandinos  must  be  developed  concerning  standards  of 
performance  .-Xareement  on  appropriate  standards  of  performance  and  behavior 
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f  omM/nrW  hprause  the  sysicm  of  siandards  in  a  group 

u^i.marplv  related  10  development  of  teamwork  becaus  y  ,  r 

Tes  a!  .  ^eans  of  ,uaU.y  coo.of  When  ^  .n^v.du.  accep.s  .He  noons  s.andar  s,  o 
ouD  he  "belongs  "  When  he  belongs,  he  coordinates  his  actions  in  accordance  vnlh 
run  commander  can  innnence  .he  developmen.  of  eo^on  nnders.andings 
by  publicly  and  officially  expressing  the  standards  he  deems  desirable  and,  even  more 
imponant,  by  subjecting  both  h.s  o»n  performance  and  behavior  and  tha. 
subordinates  to  evaluation  against  these  standards 

(b)  Co,„rol  mns,  be  exercised  on  eoopernnve  e//or,s  vniliin  rhe  bonle  s.off 

diXr^aif  leTs  r^tdrureirTs  r  I'rrgtrcn  groups  A  P- 

rTedt  .herrt‘Iorcoird','the  drror'hrr  dcegal^d,  areas 
of  assigned  respons.bU.iy,  and  the  limiia.ions  lo  be  placed  upon  individual  freedom  lo 

The  conmol  exercised  on  coopera.ive  effon  is  one  of  Ihe  funcl.ons  more  commonly 
associated  with  "leadership."  Whenever  a  commander  undenakes  to  define, 

■fv  .he  freedoms  extended  lo  individual  subordinates  or  the  limitations  imposed  up 
them,'  he  is  mnuencmg  the  perfomiance  of  the  battle  staff  and  is,  a.  .hat  ..me,  giv.ng 

leadership  to  its  members. 

Probably  the  most  sign.f.cam  aspect  of  this  leadership  by  conool  is  the  degree  of 

discretion  to  be  granted  to  subordinates,  that  is,  the  control  of  freedom  of  action  o, 

imply  .he  control  of  ai.erna.ives  open  lo  subord.naies  for  making  decisions  Th. 
parJcL  pom,  has  long  been  a  bone  of  conlenf.on  in  analyses  of  leadersbip.  T  e  position 
have  ranged  from  re.enuon  of  complele  and  lo.al  oonrrol  of  all  aeons  and  decisions  by  a 
Single  leader  ,o  olher  exmeme  of  wrde  diffusion 

subordinates.  However,  neilher  of  ihese  exmeme  approaches  has  been  ^  ; 

producbve  Effeciive  team  performance  resul.s  when  subordinates  are  P™-^'  ^ 

lariiude  roexercse  respons.bili.y  a,  iheir  own  levels,  while  leaders  simul.aneously 
the  vuidance  and  conlrol  necessary  to  coordinate  those  ac, vines  .  a,  conm  " 

^tss'ion  of  ihe  larger  un„.  This  can  be  achieved  through,  common  - 

concerning  areas  of  auihority.  tcsponsibiliiy,  freedom  lo  act,  etc  ,  an  t  ro 
command  policies  which  establish  clearcu,  cri.ena  as  lo  which  decisions  s  ou 
subordinate  levels  and  which  should  be  referred  to  the  commander 
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(7)  Rewards  must  be  distributed  fairly  and  equitably  within  the  battle  staff.  The 
distribution  of  rewards  and  other  satisfactions  can  encourage  teamwork  or  it  can  splinter  a 
team.  Subordinates'  perceptions  of  who  gets  the  credit  or  their  suspicion  of  exploitation- 
regardless  of  whether  it  actually  exists-can  be  a  serious  problemrin  a  battle  staff.  Because 
of  the  way  function  and  responsibility  are  distributed  in  military  organizations,  it  is  almost 
inevitable  that  some  assignments  will  seem  to  have  more  status  than  others,  that  some 
personnel  will  have  jobs  more  satisfying  to  them,  that  the  contributions  of  all  personnel  will 
not  seem  equally  valuable  and  will  not  be  equally  rewarded.  Such  reactions  are  especially 
subjecuve  when  the  issue  seems  to  be  reward  expressed  in  status,  favor  wuh  the 
commander,  etc.  Disgruntlement  and  competition  ansing  from  such  perceptions  can  be 
especially  destructive  for  teamwork.  A  commander  must  be  constantly  alert  for  such 
problems  and  must  exercise  extreme  care  that  mispercepnons  in  this  area  do  not  develop  m 

his  unit 

(8)  Stability  is  necessary  to  achieve  integration  in  a  battle  staff.  Stability  in  the 
relationships  among  members  is  essential  for  effective  teamwork.  Each  member  must  be 
able  to  predict  with  assurance  the  behavior  and  actions  of  all  other  members.  This  required 
assurance  results  from  farrulianty  and  experience  among  all  battle  staff  personnel.  When 
relationships  are  stable,  each  member  comes  to  know  what  is  expected  of  him  by  others. 
Funhermore.  he  learns  the  roles  of  other  team  members  as  well  as  their  characteristic  ways 
of  acting  Accordingly,  he  knows  what  to  expect  from  others,  where  other  members  are 
weak,  where  they  are  strong,  etc.  He  also  learns  to  depend  upon  other  members,  to  work 
with  them,  and  to  support  their  efforts.  This  stability  of  roles  and  of  performance 
expectations  develops  through  frequent  contacts  among  the  members  of  a  team  and  from 
experiences  of  success  in  working  together.  This  stability  cannot  develop  if  there  is 
constant  turnover  or  other  turbulence  within  the  batde  staff.  It  is  one  function  of  leadership 
to  ensure  that  conditions  exist  within  the  unit  sufficient  for  such  stability  to  develop. 

(9)  Teamwork  requires  an  efficient  organizational  system  that  will  provide  the 
means  through  which  activities  of  team  members  can  be  integrated.  No  matter  how  high 
the  motivation  lo  cooperate,  teamwork  will  not  result  unless  members  efforts  can  be 
effectively  channeled.  The  term  ''organizational  system"  refers  to  those  procedures  and 
practices  used  to  channel  the  efforts  of  personnel  through  such  functions  as  exercisin^ 
direction,  assigning  responsibilities,  exchanging  information,  making  decisions, 
organizing  coordinating,  etc  ,  within  a  battle  staff.  The  system  includes  the  formal 
organizaiion  and  procedures  but  goes  beyond  them  to  also  include  the  various  informal 
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^eans  by  wh.ch  .he  ac.iv.,.es  of  personnel  are  .n.egra.ed  and  coordinated.  cse 
m.erdependen,  processes  cons., rule  an  overall  system  which  channels  and  guides  the 
acl, vines  of  the  battle  staff.  For  this  reason,  ts  more  appropnate  to  refer  to  t  e 
organizanonal  system-  rather  than  merely  to  "organ, zat.on-  as  a  cn.tcal  element  tn  battle 

Staff  integration. 

Effective  teamv/ork  within  a  complex  organizational  context  requires  a  system 
„h.ch  will  ensure  that,  consistent  w„h  their  objeenves.  missions,  and  responstbthues, 
members  are  provided  w„h  all  the  tnlormatton.  dectstons,  gu, dance.  ^-'2“ 

necessary  to  perform  effectively  and  to  connibu.e  appropnately  ,0  overall  unt,  effo 

specifically,  the  system  must  function  in  such  a  manner  that: 

(1)  Each  member  of  the  command  is  provided  missions  and  objectives  which  he 
wrll  be  motivated  to  achieve  and  which,  when  accomplished,  will  contnbute  to 
the  superordinate  objecDves  of  the  command 

(2)  The  techniques,  procedures,  and  plans  developed  by  the  battle  staff  are  s 
that  all  members  wiU  be  monvated  to  use  them  to  then  maximum  potenna  ty. 

(3)  The  activities  of  battle  staff  members  fit  together  and  are  mutually  supporting. 

(4)  Opponunity  is  provided  for  contacts  between  members  sufftcien,  for  mutual 
crust  and  confidence  to  develop. 

D.  A  ROLE  FOR  THE  EXECUTIVE  OFFICER 

The  importance  of  Organizational  Competence  to  combat  effectiveness  maltes  it 
essendal  that  the  maintenance  of  competence  be  a  formal  responsibUi^t  at  high  levels  wuhtn 
a  unit.  This  is  the  only  way  that  Competence  can  be  given  continual,  day  by  day  an 

Although  the  way  a  unit  functions  must  be  a  commander's  ultimate  responsibility 
and  should  receive  command  emphasis,  it  is  Ukely  thau  dunng  combat  operations  maitung, 
a  commander's  a.ten.ton  wtll  be  devoted  to  other  matters  Usually,  the  attentions  of  the 
Commander  and  the  Operanons  and  Tratntng  Offtcer  (S-3)  are  consumed  by  planning  and 
supetvtston  of  ongoing  ac.vioes  Therefore,  it  ts  no.  realisuc  to  expect  these  indiv, duals  to 
give  Competence  the  attention  that  is  required. 

Battalion  Executive  Officer  is  a  position  that  is  highly  suitable  for  inclusion  of  the 
role  of  Organizational  Competence  Officer.  Especially  dunng  combat  operations. 
Executive  Officer  has  sufficient  Oexibility  to  observe  organizational  functioning  w  i  e 
overseeing  other  activities  for  which  he  is  traditionally  responsible  Accordingly,  it  n 
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uronsly  recon,me.ded  here  that  -Orgamzauonal  Competence  Officer-  be  mode  a  pan  of  the 
role  of  Baiialion  Executive  Officer 


The  role  of  Organizational  Competence  Officer  should  include  the  following 
acDvides 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 


Becoming  expenly  knowledgeable  about  Battle  Staff  Competence  and 
Integrarion 

Conducting  or  supervising  Individual  Role  Training  and  Individual 
ExpenennaJ  Training  for  battle  staff  members. 

Assessing  battle  staff  Orgamzauonal  Competence  dunng  training  exercises 


(4)  Assessing  batde  staff  Integrauon  dunng  craming  exercises. 

(5)  Conducting  after-action  reviews  concerned  with  Organizational  Competence 
and  Teamwork 


(6)  Planning  and  conducting  remedial  effons  within  the  battle  staff  in  connecuon 
with  Orgamzauonal  Competence  and  Integration. 

Making  the  executive  officer  the  pnncipal  responsible  person  for  Orgamzanonal 
Competence  and  Integration  wUl  insure  that  these  elements  receive  the  attenrion  warranted 
by  them.  In  this  way.  the  functioning  of  a  unit  will  attain  equal  imponance  with  other 
technical  aspects  of  military'  endeavor. 


In  this  proposed  role,  the  executive  officer  should  be  concerned  especially  with  the 
activities  described  in  the  next  chapter 
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IX. 


developing  an  effective  battle  staff 


% 


This  chapter  will  be  concerned  wiih  developing  or  improving  bailie  siaff 
effecDveness.  From  earlier  chapters,  u  will  be  recalled  lhai  effeenveness  depends  upon  the 


following  elements; 

(1)  Individual  Role  S'Kills-The  skills  (both  technical  and  process)  of  individual 
members,  including  the  commander,  in  performing  their  respective  battle  staf 

roles. 

(2)  Individual  Team  Performance  Skills-The  skills  of  individual  batde  staff 
members  in  coordinating  their  activities  with  those  of  other  members,  and  in 
contributing  to  the  collective  execution  of  team  functions  or  team-related 

processes. 

(3)  Inte<rration-The  force  that  melds  the  roles,  attitudes,  and  activities  of  battle 
staff  members  and  strongly  contributes  to  the  maintenance  of  structure  and 

function  within  the  battle  staff. 


Of  course,  the  elements  are  related.  Each  depends  upon  and  also  contributes  to  the 
other  elements.  These  reciprocal  relationships  and  activities  that  contribute  ,0  effeenveness 
are  illustrated  in  Figure  DC- 1  in  a  later  section  of  this  chapter. 

Competence  should  not  be  made  ancillary  to  other  performance  elements  during 
training.  Rather,  it  should  be  one  direct  focus  of  training  and  should  be  a  continuing 
concern  dunng  all  day-to-day  activities  of  the  battle  staff. 


A.  IMPLEMENTING  ORGANIZATIONAL  COMPETENCE 

Organizational  Competence  is  a  concept.  It  is  a  way  of  classifying  and 
systematizing  organizational  functions  that  must  be  performed,  and  of  making  them  more 
meaningful  for  everyday  application.  In  reality,  the  processes  that  are  the  focus  m 
Competence  are  not  new.  They  have  always  been  a  pan  of  organizational  activmes  an 
have  always  been  performed,  to  one  degree  or  another,  wherever  organizations  have 
existed.  The  problem  has  been  that,  all  too  often,  the  processes  have  been  so  commonplace 
that  their  imponance  has  been  ignored  in  favor  of  more  goal-directed  matters  As  jusi  ool 
example,  the  quality  of  tactics  frequently  is  emphasized  in  training;  however,  the  techniques 
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of  processes,  used  ,o  ob.rn  ,o.pfem=„.=no„  of  ,hc  ,ac,.cs  w„h,n  a  on,,  are  of,e„ 
ojven  shon  shnfi 

The  fundamental  premise  of  the  concep,  ,s  ,ha,  an  organ, zauon  is  a  problem- 
solvmg,  acon-iaking  sysietr.  which  funcoons  wiihin  environments  lha,  change  constantly. 

For  the  ofamzatton  to  actively  master  its  envtronmenis.  or  lo  cope  with  events  within 
them  adap'iabih.y  is  essential  Here,  -adaptabiliiy"  coincides  with  problem-solvmg  abd.ry 
which  ,n  tom,  depends  upon  the  organizanon-s  flexibility  (Btnnis.  1966.  p.  52T 
According  10  Bennis.  nexibiliiv  is  the  abiliiy  "lo  learn  through  expenence.  to  change  wit 
changing  internal  and  external  circumstances"  (1966,  p.  52). 

Thus,  in  order  for  a  uni,  to  cope  with  its  envnonments.  it  must  be  sufficendy 
flexible  in  US  iniernal  processes  ,o  enable  it  to  modify  operanons  so  as  to  meet  the  demands 
of  new  problems  ansing  in  its  environments,  both  internal  and  external.  This  is  especially 
tnie  for  units  engaged  in  combat,  where  organizaoonal  ngidity  can  be  fatal. 

In  turn  adaptability  relies  upon  the  unifs  capability  for  reality-tesnng.  According 
to  Bennis  (1966.  p.  54),  "if  the  conditions  requisite  for  an  organ, zanon  are  to  be  met  the 
orvantzation  must  develop  adequate  techniques  for  determining  the  real  propemes  of  t  e 
fieW  in  which  ,1  exists  "  The  effective  organ.ization  requires  adequate  reality-tesnng 
techniques  if  it  is  to  cope  with  events  in  its  critical  environments.  "Adequate  reaiitytestmg 
refers  to  search  and  sensing  processes  sufficiently  effective  to  provide  the  battle  staff  with 
infonrration  that  will  perm,,  it  to  develop  accurate  percepuons  of  the  envmonments  widrin 
which  the  unit  must  funenon.  In  shon.  n  correct  understanding  o/t/ie  problem  ,s  necessary 
before  tt  con  be  soloed  and  ooercome.  The  search,  sensing,  and  common, cauon  processes 
involved  in  Reality  Testing  help  to  provide  that  understanding. 

1  .  The  Adaptive  Coping  Cycle 

h  is  imponant  to  note  that,  for  any  panicular  problem,  event,  or  siruation,  the  seven 
processes  that  compose  Organizational  Competence  are  conceived  to  occur  in  the  sequence 
desenbed  in  earlier  chapters  as  "the  Adaptive-Coping  Cycle."  Thus,  when  a  problem  anses 
or  a  change  occurs  in  an  envuonmem,  the  organization  must  first  sense  the  problem  or 
change,  communicate  die  sensed  information,  make  decisions  concemmg  how  to  cope  w, 
ihe  problem  or  change,  and  so  on  through  the  cycle. 

Of  course,  in  actual  practice,  the  cycle  is  not  always  so  clearcut  or  straightforward 
It  tends  to  operate  erratically,  with  redundancy  and  backtracking  at  many  points 
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Nevenheless,  there  is  considerable  evidence  that  processes  which  occur  later  in  the  cycle 
are  dependent  upon  the  quality  of  those  that  occur  earlier.  For  example,  the  quality  of 
decisions  depends,  in  pan,  upon  the  quality  of  the  information  that  has  been  sensed  and 
communicated.  Similarly,  the  quaUty  of  actions  taken  depends  upon  the  character  of  earlier 
decisions  and  the  communication  used  to  obtain  implementation.  This  leads  to  the  obvious 
conclusion  that  mojcimum  effecn^>eness  requires  that  all  processes  be  performed  equally 
well,  li  also  means  that  the  correction  of  dysfunctional  processes  will  result  in 
improvement  in  overall  process  performance . 

1.  Identifying  Critical  Environments 

Throughout  this  discussion,  it  has  been  stressed  that  military  organizations 
-function  within  constantly  changing  environments."  Because  of  these  constant  changes, 
all  organizaoonal  functions  (processes)  must  be  executed  in  relation  to  current  conditions  in 
ihe  unit  s  critical  environments.  The  "cntical  environments"  of  a  unit  are  all  environments 
lhai  can  have  an  impact  upon  the  unit  and  us  operations. 

It  IS  useful  to  speak  of  multiple  "environments,"  rather  than  one  amorphous  large 
"environment,"  because  consideration  of  each  separate  impacting  element  as  an 
"environment"  makes  it  possible  to  better  isolate  each  separate  source  of  impact  and  to 
assess  its  potential  impact  upon  the  unit.  Such  "environments"  may  be  opposing  forces, 
leirain,  climanc  condiuons,  adjacent  umts,  higher  fnendly  orgamzauonal  levels,  or  suppon 
organizations.  Any  element  outside  of  the  organizational  boundaries  of  the  unit  that  may  be 
relevant  should  be  considered  an  "environment"  and,  accordingly,  should  be  monitored  for 
us  potential  impact  upon  the  unit. 

■  Cniical  environments"  are  those  environments  that  can  have  an  important  impact 
upon  the  unit  and  its  operations,  i.e.,  all  those  environments  to  which  the  battle  staff  should 
be  sensitive  and  about  which  all  relevant  information  and  intelligence  should  be  obtained  on 
a  continual  basis  At  any  given  time,  one  or  all  of  a  unit’s  environments  may  be  cntical, 
and  the  relative  cnticality  of  relevant  environments  can  change  dunng  the  course  of  an 
operation.  Accordingly,  constant  monitoring  and  assessment  of  relevant  environments 
an  esseniial  requirement 

At  the  bcHinrupo  of  nn  operation  or  training  exercise,  and  at  periodic  staff  m  c 
the  commander  or  another  responsible  officer,  should  review  with  the  battle  staff  the 
environments  that  may  be  "critical,"  their  main  characteristics,  and  the  types  of  impacts  that 
each  may  excri  upon  the  unit  In  planning  an  operation,  study  of  potential  environments 
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and  ihei  possible  impacis  mai  be  necessary  before  final  .denoficanon  ol  cnucal  ones  can 
be  accomplished.  The  purpose  of  all  fhis  is  to  insure  lha,  baide  staff  members  become  alen 
,o  all  elements  that  may  possibly  impact  upon  operations,  so  that  an  event  occurring  within 
an  environment  can  be  sensed  at  the  earliest  possible  time  and  the  commander  can  receive 
ihe  most  comprehensive  analyses  of  the  situations  the  unit  may  encounter. 


Early  identification  of  critical  environments  makes  it  possible  to  plan  ways  to 
conduct  unit  sensing  aci.viiies,  eg.  use  of  reconnaissance  patrols  or  assigning  a  liaison 
officer  to  Bngade  or  Division  headquaners  lo  obtain  early  information  about  changes  in 
plans  or  operaoons.  Similarly,  early  idenufication  of  enneal  environments  makes  it  possible 
lo  provide  meaningful  bnef.ngs  to  members  of  the  battle  staff,  as  well  as  all  unit  personnel, 
with  regard  to  the  lands  of  events  and  informaiion  to  which  they  should  be  alen  and  which 
should  be  reponed  to  task  force  headquaners. 


3.  Sensing 

The  execuDon  of  organizanonal  processes  must  be  in  relation  to  the  requirements  of 
the  operational  situation.  Accordingly,  a  process  that  is  relevant  and  appropnate  under  one 
set  of  conditions  may  require  modification,  or  even  elimination,  as  condinons  change.  The 
problem  for  battle  staff  members  is  to  identify  changes  in  battlefield  conditions  and  adapt 

their  activities  to  the  changes. 


Sensinv  is  the  initial  process  in  the  Adaptive-Coping  Cycle,  is  the 
process  by  which  the  unit  acquires  and  interprets 

external  and  internal  environments.  The  specific  character  of  required 
sensing  activities  may  differ  according  to  the  mission  of  the  unit  and  t^e 
panicular  environments  that  are  cniical  for  it.  However,  whatever  the 
specific  nature,  organizational  sensing  aenvioes  include  the  following. 


( 1 )  Search- seeking  information  about  cnrical  environments. 

(2)  Acquisition  of  Inf  or  mat  ion- Acqrnsmon  through  either  active  seekin 
or  passive  receipt  of  information. 


(3)  Processing-CoW^ung.  transforming,  or 
information  for  use  by  the  battle  staff- 


otherwise  organ  izi  ng 


(4)  Storing -Keeping  information  in  maps,  situation  boards,  files,  and  unit 
memory,  in  a  form  such  that  it  can  be  retrieved  and  used. 

(5)  I nterpreiing- Amching  meaning,  either  speculative  or  confirmed,  lo 
informanon  that  has  been  acquired 


Sensing  activities  are  those  through  which  a 
understanding  as  possible  about  the  environ 
events  that  occur  within  those  environments. 


unit  obtains  as  accurate  an 
menis  that  affect  it  and  the 
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Sensing  is  a  responsibility  of  evei7  member  of  a  battle  staff.  However,  the  very 
shape  of  a  military  organizaiion-a  pyramid-and  the  separation  of  roles  in  a  battle  staff 
means  that  sensing  responsibilities  are  greater  for  some  individuals  than  others. 

a.  Search  and  Acquisition 

Most  initial  sensing  responsibilities  fall  upon  individuals  who  are  in  contact  with 
environments  that  are  cntical.  Thus,  considerable  sensing  responsibility  on  the  battlefield 
rests  with  those  personnel  who  are  at  points  of  contact  with  opposing  forces,  have 
opportunities  to  obser\'e,  or  have  designated  responsibilities  for  acquinng  intelligence 
(e.g.,  reconnaissance  units)  In  this  instance,  the  responsibility  for  sensing  may  fall  upon 
fairly  low-level  personnel  in  the  unit,  e.g,,  company  commander,  platoon  leader,  tank 
commander,  squad  leader,  scouts.  On  the  other  hand,  sensing  of  higher  levels  may-_have  to 
be  accomplished  by  the  Task  Force  Commander,  who  is  at  the  point  of  contact  with  higher 

levels. 

In  summary,  responsibility  for  the  acquisition  of  information  may  fall  upon  any 
member  of  the  unit,  depending  upon  his  circumstances  and  access  to  the  information. 
However,  cenain  positions  in  the  battle  staff  will  have  more  opponunities  to  conduct 
sensing  acnvicies  In  fact,  sensing  may  be  a  stipulated  parr  of  their  job  descnpnon.  Within 
battle 'staffs,  company  commanders.  S-2's.  and  battalion  commanders  and  executive 
officers  (where  assigned)  will  perform  the  greater  portion  of  "acquisition"  in  the  units 
sensing  activities  because  of  their  panicular  roles  and  locations  at  the  boundaries  of  the 
organization. 

It  is  imponant  to  note  that,  in  sensing,  the  acquisition  of  information  by  a  unit  may 
be  either  passive  or  active,  or  both.  "Passive"  sensing  is  merely  the  receipt  of  informauon 
without  acnvely  seeking  it.  This  might  include  much  of  the  materials  contained  in  Warning 
Orders  or  Operations  Orders,  which  are  provided  to  the  unit  without  solicitation  or  actively 
seekins  them,  as  well  as  all  other  information  that  is  not  actively  sought  but  is  received. 

On  the  other  hand,  "active"  sensing  occurs  when  the  unit  or  its  individual  members 
actively  seek  information  about  anything  that  may  affect  the  unit.  These  search  activities 
are  initiated  within  the  unit,  may  be  formal  or  informal,  and  involve  active  effons  to  obtain 
needed  mformaiion 

It  should  go  without  saying  that  combat-effective  units  engage  in  many  more  active 
sensing  activities  than  do  those  that  are  less  combat  effective.  It  has  become  clear  that,  in 
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a  f,„„re  units  of  any  size  cannot  rely  for  all  cnucally  needed 

,a, . lefie, ds  of  ,K=  present  ^  f^e  nns  o  y 

.,0.  ..sron  leoe,.  To  de  effect,.,  sued  units 
:  :  r  uoy  a».e  of  bot^  cument  .d  cononsent  events  tn  sectors^  Tdts  awareness 
::  Iy  be  achteved  t^ou.d  conttnual.  acovc  searches  for  i^o^aoon  and  .teU-sence 

The  acqu>saion  (seek.ng  and  obtain, ng)  of  infonnat.on  .s  probably  the  most 
nect  of  sensing.  However,  other  types  of  activines  axe  also  invo  ve 
srnsTnr^s''a  unit  responsibility.  These  are  processing,  storing,  and  interpreting 

informaDon  that  has  been  acquired.' 
b .  Processing 

a  modem  task  force,  information  ,s  denved  from  many  sources  and  tn  ninterous 
f  c  Furthermore  information  continues  to  be  acquired  throughout  an  opera,,  ^ 
a  I  moortan,  aspect  of  organizational  sensing  involves  processing  acquired 

Accordingly.  -  in  a  form  that  ( 1)  ,s  meaningful  and  useful  to  the 

mformation  so  that  u  will  be  available  in  retrieved 

battle  staff,  and  (2)  will  pemut  storage  ta  die  uni,  memory  so  that  u  can  be  e 

for  later  use. 

As  a  pan  of  Sensing,  the  processing  of  mformation  includes: 

0)  Collating  related  information  that  ,s  acquued  from  vanous  sources,  so  that  „ 
can  be  integrated  into  a  meaningful  whole. 

(2)  Transforming  acquired  information  into  forms  that  will  be  most  useful  to 
battle  staff,  e.g.,  posting  infoimanon  on  situation  maps 

(3)  Organizing  sensed  information  so  that  it  will  be  most  meaningful  and  relevant 
for  potential  users. 

c.  Storing 

,n  a  modem  task  force,  the  avatlabiltty  of  tnformanon  ,s  enttcak.  Accord.ngly, 
stonn"  of  utformarion  so  that  „  will  be  readily  available  for  use  ,s  highly  tmponam 

'  A  major  problem  noted  ,n  many  obse^a.tons  of  tratn.ng  ^ 

tnfo^auon  which  has  been  acquired  ,s  frequently  no,  posted  on  sttuatton  maps  lo„„ 

I  In  the  ongtnal  conceptuaittatton  «' Pwnund°cSd  Hi®  n  tn 

--.nn  md  „,3Ch,ng  ..antng  ,0 

mformaiion  as  important  aspccip 
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so  that  ii  IS  readily  available.  On  the  other  hand,  frequently,  information  that  has  been 
stored  is  not  used  by  commanders  and  operations  officers  as  they  direct  a  battle. 

d  .  Interpreting 

Often,  information  may  be  acquired  only  to  have  the  wrong  interpretation  placed 
upon  It.  thereby  making  the  information  useless  or  even  erroneous.  Interpretation  is 
attachine  meaning,  relevance,  or  significance  to  information  that  has  been  acquired. 

Next  to  acquisiaon.  interpretaoon  is  probably  the  most  important  aspect  of  sensing 
Information  that  is  totally  complete  and  fully  valid  is  useless  unless  the  correct  meaning  is 
auached  to  it  at  all  levels. 

The  special  danger  is  that,  before  the  sensing  process  is  fully  complete,  info^anon 
that  is  acquired  at  the  boundaries  of  a  unit  may  be  handled  and  processed  at  several'levels, 
with  opponunity  for  faulty  interpretation  and  erroneous  transmission  at  evei7  level  For 
ihis  reason,  [raining  in  interpreting  information  and  intelligence  should  be  provided  to  all 
levels  in  the  unit. 

e.  Quality  Requirements 

The  essentiaJ  requirement  in  Organizational  Competence  is  quaIity--how  well  the 
processes  are  performed.  The  following  are  some  general  questions  that  should  be 
addressed  about  a  unit's  Sensing:^ 

(1)  Was  all  information  that  could  be  available  to  the  organization  obtained  by  it? 

(2)  Were  attempts  to  obtain  information  both  relevant  and  effective? 

(3)  Was  acquired  information  processed,  integrated,  recorded,  and  stored  so  as  to 
have  maximum  utility? 

(4)  Was  correct  interpretation  placed  upon  information  that  was  obtained? 

(5)  In  view  of  the  information  obtained,  was  a  correct  assessment  made  of  it? 

(6)  Was  sensing  performed  effectively  at  all  levels'’ 


^  The  quesuons  ihai  are  proposed  is  quality  requirements  are  quite  general  and  arc  posed  here  to  suggest  a 
general  approach  that  should  be  taken  in  considering  Organuauonal  Competence  Specific  entena  to 
be  used  in  assessment  are  presented  later  in  this  chapter 
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4  Communicating  Information 

Th,s  process  ,s  conceded  .i.h  .Pose  acr.v.ues  whereby  " 

uansmMicd  lo  those  who  must  make  cJecis.ons  about  tt  or  othctasose  ac 

1,  ,s  the  functton  ”''"'^Cm‘’h'espK'allT"pp"i“  transmitui  of 

where  u  may  be  needed,  .  ^ to  those  personnel  who  must 

information  from  points  ^  include  ihe  iransmitial  of 

!r  re,..re.en,s  for  them 

Communicanng  Infomr.ation  includes  the  following; 

(„  The  tnittai  transmtttal  of  infomtatton  by  those  who  have  sensed  ,t 

(2)  Relaying  of  information  by  intervening  levels. 

(3)  Dtssemioatton  of  tnformauon  or  intelligence  throughout  the  umc 

™X;rofltSrmpuotS 

discuss  imphcations  of  the  information . 

Studtes  conducted  ,n  Ptotects  FORGE  and  Card.nal  Pom.  have  *0”" 

I  rormaiion  is  one  of  the  most  important  processes  in  y 

eZv"  pel™ ance  ,n  ts  htghly  comelated  with  combat  effecttveness  and  fhts  process 
conmibutes  one  of  the  highest  weights  to  Combat  Effecoveness  ratmgs. 

When  Commun.cat.ng  Informatton 

organtaatton.  us  unponanee  ,s  easy  to  °  commumcate, 

must  be  made  as  to  what  to  commumcate,  what  not  to  “-tsmt  . 

When  to  do  it,  to  whom  it  should  be  sent.  leverorglntaatton,  the 

difficult  when  communication  is  between  two  e 
potentials  for  eiror  and  distomon  increase  greatly. 

There  is  a  considerable  p^adox  and  conn.c,  here  between  the  need  f- 
mfomuadon.  the  need  for  commun.cattons  dtsctpl.ne  and 

,0  avoid  overload  of  commun, canon  nets.  The  op.tnnum  sou.  ,Ee  pos.non 

.he  answer  probably  depends  upon  the  st. nation  o  the 

.aken  here  ,s  that  '  more  ts  hetrer.'^  Goo  much  tnfcrma.ion  ,  ^  Litton  rhat  wtll 

Widi.n  the  ,™us  of  combat  secunty.  eve^one  should  be  provided  all  tnlonuan 

permii  good  and  valid  decisions  and  actions 

a.  Quality  Requirements 

Some  general  quesuons  about  Communicanng  Informanon  are; 
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(1)  Was  information  that  had  been  sensed  by  the  organization  communicated  to 
ever>'one  who  needed  it  when  they  needed  it'> 

(2)  Was  communicanon  of  informanon  complete,  accurate,  and  omely? 

(3)  Was  communication  of  information  efficient? 


5  .  Decision  Making 

This  process  is  concerned  with  the  quality  of  decisions  made  at  all  levels  of  the 
organizanon,  but  especially  at  all  levels  within  the  battle  staff. 

Decision  Makine  is  the  deliberative  acts  of  one  or  more  persons  which  lead 
to  a  conclusion  that  some  action  should  be  taken,  or  should  not  be  taken,  by 
the  organization  It  is  important  to  note  that  the  decision-making  process  in 
rimtSy  u^s  IS  not  limited  to  those  tactical  decisions  made  by  a 
commander,  but.  rather,  it  includes  all  decisions,  however  large  or  small 
3e  by  any  member  of  a  battle  staff.  It  is  also  imponant  to  note  that 
dJicisions  may  be  made  that  lead  to  Sensing  Actions.  Stabilizing  Actions, 

Copins  Actions,  or  Fccdbsck  Actions. 

Except  for  execution  (Coping  Actions).  Decision  Making  is  the  only  process  to 
which  any  attention  is  given  in  service-school  training.  The  formal  decision-making 
process  is  sometimes  taught  in  connection  with  instruction  in  tactics;  however,  it  appears 
that  shon  shrift  is  usually  given  to  post-exercise  analyses  of  decisions  following  field 
exercises.  Although  decision-making  is  usually  considered  to  be  the  most  critical 
determinant  of  battlefield  success,  the  training  and  exercise  of  battle  staffs  in  decision¬ 
making,  especially  team  decision-making,  seems  to  be  in  shon  supply  as  well  as  very 


unsysiemaiic. 

Aside  from  decisions  that  are  simply  erroneous-wrong  or  mistaken-the  greatest 
problems  in  military  organizations  arise  from  decisions  that  are  made  without  coordinauon 
with  other  units,  or  in  which  the  activities  of  other  elements,  or  impacts  of  contemplated 
actions  upon  other  elements,  are  not  taken  into  account  during  the  process  of  making 
decisions.  The  imponance  of  coordination  and  of  coordinative  decision  making  can  only 
be  imbued  through  repeated  command  emphasis  during  training  exercises 


a.  Quality  Requirements 

Some  general  questions  for  Decision  Making  are. 

( 1 )  Was  all  relevant  available  information  used  in  decision  making'’ 

(2)  Were  the  decisions  made  at  each  level  correct  in  view  of  information  available 
to  decision  makers'’ 
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(3)  Were  decisions  nmely? 


6  .  Stabilizing 

S.ab.l.z.no  is  ,he  process  of  adjusting  internal  operations  or  tntemal  condtnons.  or 
of  Olhemeise  .ak,n°g  acnon  lo  maintain  stability  and  functional  integraDon  tutditn  a  unit  TTie 
orocess  involves  actions  taken  lo  forestall  potential  disniplion  that  might  result  either  ftom 
events  in  the  envuonment  (e.g..  OPFOR  acuon)  or  from  actions  taken  within  the  unit  (e.g 
a  decision  to  realign  the  unit's  defensive  posiuons).  Thus,  Stabilizing  decisions  an 
actions  are  frequently  made  in  concert  with  major  operational  decisions  A  task  for  e 
commander  may  make  a  major  operational  decision  and.  at  the  same  nme,  decide  to  m  e 
adjustments  within  the  unit  to  counter  the  turbulence  that  could  be  generated  by 
operauonal  decision  and  the  resulting  acuons.  Keeping  in  mind  that  Baule  Staff  hite^auon 
mvolves  teamwork.  Stabilizing  includes  acuons  intended  to  maintain  integration,  and  thus, 
coordination  and  teamwork  However,  Stabilizing  applies  to  the  enure  unit  and  not  sole  y 

the  battle  staff. 

Stabilizing  IS  one  of  the  more  nebulous,  yet  one  of  the  more  imponant,  processes  in 
the  Adaptive.Coping  Cycle.  It  involves  most  of  those  activ.oes  which  usually  M  under 
the  rubnc  of  "leadership"  in  miUiaiy  terminology  and  instiucuon.  Whereas  t  e  ot  er 
Competence  processes  are  devoted  mainly  to  task  ot  mission-related  aCDons.  Stabilizing  is 
concerned  with  those  maintenance  activities  needed  to  keep  the  unit  strong,  sta  e,  an 
integrated,  and.  thus,  capable  of  executing  and  sustaining  required  operauous.  Put  in  the 
terms  of  Benne  and  Shears  (T9a8),  whereas  most  of  the  processes  are  concerned  wit  las 
fmcnons.  Stabilizing  is  devoted  m  maintenance  functions  of  the  organization. 

The  premise  behind  the  inclusion  of  Stabilizing  as  a  fundamental  organizational 
function  IS  that,  when  a  system  faces  and  attempts  to  cope  with  disrupting  events  m  its 
external  environments,  internal  adjustments  may  be  needed  ,n  order  to  ma.ntatn  stability 
and  integration  within  the  system.  Thus,  when  a  combat  unit  acts  to  deal  with  occurrences 
on  the  battlefield,  adjustments  in  internal  functioning  or  internal  condiuons  may  also  be 
necessary  to  preserve  unit  stability  and  integnty.  S.abihzing  is  the  process  through  which 
siabiliiy  and  miegranon  are  mainiained  by  the  baiUe  staff. 

Findings  ,n  Projects  FORGE  and  Cardinal  Point  °‘>S'™“°"V"™ss 
field  training  exercises  suggest  that  perfomance  of  ‘‘■"■"fi™ “he 

may  be  a  major  deieru-, inant  of  combat  effectiveness  All  stated  “■'he'''  "e 
activities  involved  in  Stabilizing  encompass  most  of  combal  leadership^ 
Howere  .1  appears  that,  in  the  heat  of  a  combat  operation,  commander 
md  cor^imaJand  control  personnel  often  fail  to  provide  the  unit 
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maintenance  fnncnons  that  mighl  be  perfomied 

conditions  Yet.  the  maintenance  of  functional  integration  may  be  cnncaJ 
under  battlefield  condidons.  The  condnuance  of  Stabilizing  functions  in 
combat  may  be  the  mark  of  more  effecove  banle  staffs. 

Especially  common  failures  in  this  area  are. 

f  n  Failure  to  consider  the  impact  of  a  change  in  one  sub-system  upon 
another  subsystem-because  the  vanous  pans  of  an  organizauon  tend  to  be 
linked,  a  proposed  change  in  one  part  should  be  carefully  assessed  to 
ascertain  its  probable  impact  upon  other  pans. 

(^)  Failure  to  achieve  stable  change-where  the  effects  of  Proposed  task_ 
related  changes  have  been  assessed,  Stabilizing  acuons  should  be  initiated 
stmLhanerulfy  wuh  .he  change  .n  order  .o  avojd  negaove  ..npac.s  upon 
Other  subsystems  and  to  restabilize  relationships  between  subsystems. 


a.  Quality  Requirements 

Following  are  some  general  questions; 

( 1 )  When  decisions  were  made,  were  their  potendal  effects  upon  the  organization 
taken  into  account  and  were  actions  taken  to  counter  any  negative  effects  or  to 
prevent  excessive  turbulence  in  the  unit'’ 

(2)  Were  internal  operations  or  organizational  arrangements  adjusted  appropriately 
to  accommodate  new  decisions,  developments,  and  requirements? 

(3)  Were  unit  procedures  and  practices  sufficiently  flexible  to  enable  the  unit  to 
adjust  its  activities  easUy  to  changed  conditions  and  situations? 


7.  Communicating  Implementation 

This  process  includes  those  activities  through  which  decisions  and  the  requirements 
resulting  from  decisions  are  communicated  to  those  individuals  or  units  who  must 
implement  the  decisions.  It  is  important  to  note  that  the  process  includes  the  full  chain  of 
communication  from  the  onginal  decision  maker  and  planner  to  units  or  individuals  who 
must  carry  out  the  action.  An  example  of  such  a  chain  includes  all  of  the  links  between  a 
task  force  commander,  who  makes  a  tactical  decision,  and.  within  the  battle  staff,  the 
company  commander  whose  unit  must  execute  the  action  Such  linkage  might  be  as 
follows:  TF  Commander  -S3-  Company  Commander.  Within  a  full  task  force,  such 
linkage  might  include;  TF  Commander  -S3-  Company  Commander  -  Platoon  Leader  - 

Squad  Leader. 

U  goes  without  saying  that  initiators  of  implemenung  communicanons  should  insure 
clanty  and  completeness  in  their  directives,  orders,  and  instnicnons  In  addition,  however. 
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,hc  aciwines  of  "1, ok, ng"  individuals  are  of  panicular  imponaoce  ,n  the  process.  Linking 
individuals"  are  those  personnel  at  interventng  levels  who  relay  instrucuons  between  the 
onvinal  decision  maker  and  the  individuals  who  must  ultimately  implement  the  dec, Sion  I, 
is  mcumbent  upon  these  individuals  lo  insure  that  the  intent  and  sense  of  the  onginal 
communication  is  maintained  throughout  passage  along  the  enttre  chain  of  command. 
Suffice  to  say  diat  ,he  comnunkmicn  l,nks  served  by  mrervening  organhanonal  levels  ore 
dangerous  ,n  ,he,r  po.e.nalfor  d.swrdon  and  error:  ho^e^er.  ,hey  are  also  necessary  for 
,he  n,am,enance  of  coordmanon  and  the  supervision  ofoperanons 

In  addition  to  the  straightforward  transnussion  of  directives,  orders,  and  instiuc- 
iions  Communicating  Implementation  also  includes  "discussion  and  imerpretanon'Cnhose 
communicative  acts  through  which  clarification  of  requirements  is  achieved  and 
implicaoons  for  action  are  discussed.  This  includes  both  requests  for  clanficatron  and 
responses  to  such  requests,  as  well  as  inquiries  and  responses  about  implications  an 

consequences  of  planned  activities. 


a.  Aborted  Decisions 


There  is  considerable  evidence  that  errors,  distonions.  selective  omissions 
and  outright  breakdowns  in  communications  as  messages  pass  down  t 
chai^oT  command  are  major  causes  of  failures  by  units  to  implemen 
command  decisions.  In  Project  U  -as  esumated^ha. 

sn  nercent  of  the  "  Aboned  Decisions  found  for  Low  Ertectiveness  group 
were  caused  by  e^^^^  delays,  or  breakdowns  in  Communicating 
Sementation  ("Aborted  Decisions"  were  those  decisions  made  by 
battalion  commanders  or  S-3's  which  were  never  implemented  by 
subordinate  units.) 


Aborted  decisions  may  occur  for  either  of  two  reasons.  The  first  anses  when  there 
IS  error  distonion.  or  breakdown  in  the  communication  chain,  as  discussed  above.  The 
second  reason  for  an  aboned  decision  is  simple  failure  to  carry  out  the  action  by  individuals 
or  units  at  the  end  of  the  chain  Such  failures  to  execute  may  be  justified  or  not;  however, 
the  fact  remains  that,  in  some  units,  many  aboned  decisions  occur,  and  such  failures  to 
execute  required  operations  contribute  heavily  to  low  combat  effecnveness 


b.  Quality  Requirements 

Some  general  questions  concerning  Communicating  Implementaoon  are. 

(1)  After  decisions,  was  communication  about  implementation  requirements 
complete,  accurate,  and  timely  .’ 
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(2)  Did  all  communication  Unks  between  decision  makers  and  executing  personnel 
function  effecnvely  and  efficienUy'’ 

(3)  Was  everyone  informed  who  should  have  been  informed  about  implementanon 
decisions  and  requirements? 


8 .  Coping  Actions 

This  process  is  concerned  with  execution,  and  with  how  acuons  are 
nu  aoamst  Lroet  environments.  The  process  is  pnmanly  concerned  with 
the  alitual  execution  of  actions  at  points  of  contact  with  the  t^^et 
Ahhou^^h  heavily  oriented  towaid  the  baiilerield,  Coping 
'r/,ons  also  inclide  TesponseJ  to  higher  level  queri^es.  req-s.s  and 
reouirements  as  well  as  acuons  or  recommendations  addressed  to  higher 
levels  when  'intended  to  cope  with  higher  level 
attempnng  to  obtain  some  change  in  a  higher  level  environment 

Analyses  and  assessments  of  Organizational  Competence  are  always  approached 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  organization  being  analyzed,  i.e..  from  inside  the  unit  under 
scrutiny  Accordingly,  external  Coping  Actions  will  very  often  include  actions  taken  in 
relation  to  the  higher  level  environments  of  the  unit.  e.g..  in  the  case  of  battalion-level  task 
forces,  action  in  response  to  some  request,  inquiry,  directive,  or  other  acnon  by  Bngade  or 
Division  personnel.  On  occasion,  such  Coping  Actions  may  be  as  cnucal  for  success  as 
those  concerned  with  events  on  the  battlefield.  In  all  cases,  the  ability  of  a  unit  to  cope  with 
the  requirements  and  actions  of  higher  levels  may  be  extremely  imponant  to  its  welfare  and 


us  future. 

The  mam  considerauon  in  assessing  Coping  Actions  is  execution.  How  well  was 
the  action  performed?  Was  it  executed  according  to  the  original  plan,  or  in  accordance  with 
approved  modifications  to  the  original  directive?  What  were  the  effects  of  changed 
circumstances  on  the  battlefield?  Was  the  use  of  discretion  peimiued  to  leaders  at  the  points 
of  contact'^  Did  leaders  use  discretion'’  Was  the  discretion  appropriate  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  moment'’  What  were  the  effects  of  the  executed  Coping  Action?  Were  results 
(including  successes,  failures,  delays)  communicated  promptly  to  higher  levels? 

Questions  such  as  those  above  get  to  the  heart  of  some  important  considerations  in 
the  assessment  of  Coping  Actions,  as  well  as  in  after-action  reviews  of  combat  exercises. 
The  problem  is  that  there  may  be  considerable  deviation  between  the  formulation  of  a  p  an 
and  us  execution,  and.  under  some  circumstances,  deviation  may  be  justified.  Mission- 
type  orders  are  designed  to  permit  reasonable  latitude  to  leaders  at  the  point  of  action.  But. 
how  much  lantude  should  be  permuted,  and  what  circumstances  make  deviation  acceptable. 
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All  of  the  above  considerations  are  important  aspects  of  Coping  Actions  and  their 
evaluations. 


a.  Quality  Requirements 

Following  are  some  general  questions  about  Coping  Actions. 

(1)  Was  execution  of  actions  correct  and  effecbve*^ 

(2)  Were  the  actions  executed  in  accordance  with  the  intent  of  the  decisions  and 
plans  from  which  they  denved'’ 

(3)  Were  all  actions  leading  from  decisions  actually  earned  out,  i.e.,  were  there 
any  aboned  decisions? 

(4)  What  were  the  effects  of  distoned  or  aboned  decisions  and  plans'^ 


9.  Feedback 

According  to  Benms  (1966,  p.  52),  for  an  organization  to  acnvely  master  constantly 
changing  environments,  adaptability  is  an  essential  attribute.  In  rum,  adaptability  depends 
upon  the  organization's  "nexibility."  which  is  "the  ability  of  the  organization  to  learn 
through  experience,  to  change  with  changing  internal  and  external  circumstances." 


Feedback  is  the  process  which  enables  an  organization  to  obtain  infoiroaDo 
about  actions  taken,  their  outcomes,  and  the  reasons  therefor.  It  is  the 
process  whereby  an  organization  evaluates  actions  taken  and  learns  from 
them  so  that  changes  in  its  activities  can  be  made  and  performance  may  be 
thus  improved. 


More  specifically,  Feedback  includes  those  activities  that  assist  the  unit  to 
evaluate  the  results  of  its  actions  and  provide  information  aboui  such 
to  be  used  in  future  planning  and  decision  making.  They  include  i  e 
process  of  obtaining  feedback  about  actions  taken,  but  they  also  include 
internal  efforts  to  evaluate  such  actions  so  that  the  unit  can  learn  Jrorn  its 
successes  and  mistakes,  and  actions  to  adjust  future  activities  accordingly. 


The  essence  of  the  Feedback  process  is  conscious  and  planned  effons  to 
systematically  obtain  knowledge  of  results  and  to  use  such  data  as  bases  for  learning  to 
improve  battle  staff  and  unit  operauons.  There  is  now  considerable  evidence  that  planned, 
systematic  effons  to  obtain  and  use  feedback  are  important  elements  in  organizational 


improvement. 

Thus,  the  planning  of  feedback  is  cntical  and  should  be  accomplished  more  or  less 
simultaneously  with,  or  immediately  after,  the  formal  planning  of  operations 
Determination  of  the  proper  methods  for  obtaining  feedback  in  a  particular  exercise  or 
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operarion  may  be  a  criricaJ  aspect  of  feedback  planning.  Accordingly,  special  knowledge  of 
feedback  techniques  may  be  required. 

Because  of  the  requirement  for  specialized  knowledge,  as  well  as  the  fact  that 
feedback  activity  may  overburden  task-force  commanders  and  Operations  Officers  (S-3) 
preceding  and  during  combat  operations,  it  may  be  necessary  to  assign  a  responsible 
officer  e.g.,  the  task  force  executive  officer,  to  a  special  role  for  Competence  evaluarion 
and  training  (see  Chapter  VID  for  a  discussion  of  this  role)  Responsibilines  of  this  officer 
could  include  planning  and  direction  of  Feedback  activioes 

Like  all  other  processes.  Feedback  is  pan  of  a  repetitive  cycle  Accordingly, 
Feedback  activities  should  be  more  or  less  continual  efforts  that  become  integral  parts  of 
battle  staff  routines.  r 

a.  Quality  Requirements 

Following  axe  some  general  questions  to  be  asked  m  considering  Feedback. 

(1)  Was  action  taken  to  obtain  information  about  the  outcome  of  decisions  and 
actions? 

(2)  Was  the  information  that  was  obtained  in  follow-up  or  feedback  actions  later 
used  to  modify  operations  or  to  make  new  plans  or  decisions'^ 

B  .  BATTLE  STAFF  EFFECTIVENESS 

As  described  in  preceding  chapters,  a  battle  staff  is  a  role  system  that  is  driven  and 
controlled  by  operational  (task)  demands  and  maintained  by  shared  values  and  norms. 
Members  plan  and  supeiwise  execution  of  a  unit's  operauons  through  performance  of  the 
several  organizational  functions  (processes)  included  in  the  concept  of  Organizational 
Competence.  The  people  in  the  system  have  various  motivauons  and  attitudes,  and 
perform  cenain  activities  (processes)  in  certain  ways.  The  ways  battle  staff  members 
perform  the  processes  are.  in  part,  determined  by  how  they  perceive  the  organizauon.  other 
members,  themselves,  and  their  roles;  in  pan.  by  their  motivations;  and.  in  pan.  by  their 
skills  in  performing  their  roles  and  the  processes  dictated  by  role  and  operauonal  demands. 

In  short,  battle  staff  effectiveness  is  determined  by. 

(1)  The  skills  of  each  member  in  performing,  both  individually  and  collectively, 
the  various  organizational  processes  dictated  bv  operaoonal  and  task  demands. 

and 
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(2) 


Baule  staff  tntegrat.on-the  extent  to  which  the  roles,  percepoons.  monvanons, 
and  aciivines  of  aJl  battle  staff  members  are  melded  into  a  unified  whole. 


1  A  Battle  Staff  Effectiveness  Model 

To  develop  a  battle  staff  that  is  effective,  leadership  and  training  efforts  should  be 
addressed  to  the  above  elements  and  relationships.  Figure  IX-1  shows  a  Battle  Staff 
Effectiveness  Model  that  includes  both  the  developmental  sequences  and  the  relationships 
between  the  elements  that  appeared  m  both  the  Competence  Model  and  the  Integration 
Model  discussed  m  Chapters  V  and  VBl  respectively 


Figure  lX-1.  Battle  Stall  Eltectiveness  Model 
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a-  Organizational  Conditions 

In  Figure  IX- 1,  Organizational  Conditions  are  shown  as  the  foundauon  upon  which 
all  developmental  efforts  rest.  The  socio-psychological  conditions  within  an  organization 
constitute  the  fundamental  context  within  which  all  personnel  perform  their  duties  and 
functions.  In  military  usage,  they  sometimes  have  been  called  "leadership  conditions 
because  n  is  assumed  that  leaders  create  and  are  responsible  for  the  state  of  such  conditions 

within  their  units. 

Regardless  of  the  label  given  to  them,  socio-psychological  condioons  wnthin  a  battle 
staff  have  been  found  to  exen  significant  effects  upon  role  performance,  integration,  and 
teamwork.  Sound  and  healthy  organizational  conditions  provide  a  solid  underpinning  for 
all  effons  to  develop  and  maintain  effective  battle  staffs.  If  conditions  are  not  sound  and 
healthy,  the  likelihood  of  effectiveness  wiU  be  reduced  considerably. 

In  the  Effectiveness  Model  depicted  in  Figure  IX- 1.  organizauonal  condmons  are 
shown  to  impact  upon  Cognitive  Role  Training.  Experiential  Training.,  and  Operations 
Training,  as  well  as  upon  performance  of  the  skills  that  should  be  produced  by  such 

training. 

b.  Cognitive  Role  Training 

This  lype  of  iraimtig  involves  straightforward  instruction  designed  to  inform 
pamc, pants  about  the  requirements  and  dudes  of  all  battle  staff  roles,  and,  most  imponani, 

,o  provide  intensive  instruction  about  Organizational  Competence,  the  organtzattonal 
processes^  and  iheir  performance  requirements. 

As  depicted  in  Figure  IX- 1,  Cognitive  Role  Training  produces  the  fundamental 
skills  needed  by  individual  battle  staff  members  to  perform  their  respective  roles.  In  turn. 
Individual  Role  skills  determine  the  effectiveness  wnh  which  each  battle  staff  member 
executes  his  role,  including  his  process  performance. 

Cognitive  Role  Training  also  feeds  into  Operations  Training  by  influencing  the 
performance  of  members'  roles  dunng  battle  staff  Operations  Training. 

c.  Experiential  Training 

Experiential  Training  (Practical  Exercises.  Simulations,  etc.)  are  designed  to 
provide  individuals  with  practical  expenence  in  role  performance  and  in  working  m  teann 
contexts  The  products  of  such  training  should  be- reinforced  role  skills  and  individual 
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coordmanve  and  .earn  sk.lls  The  rcsulian,  K-an,  sk.lls  conmbu.e  to  .eamwork  and  .earn 
nrocess  performance^  In  addu.on,  .he  team  akdls  developed  by  rnd.v, deals  in  expenennal 
naming  should  teed  m.o  operanons  irammg,  where  ream  and  individual  role  skills  are 

brought  together  and  practiced. 

d.  Operations  Training 

Here  ■operanons  naming-  refers  lo  all  lypes  of  naming  in  which  a  baule  staff 
funcuons.  exercises,  and  practices  rti  o  unu.  eilher  separately  from  or  together  with  Ihe 
remainder  of  the  battalion  or  task  force  In  such  programs,  opponunities  are  provided  or 
practice  of  role  and  team  skills,  and.  through  these  common  expenences,  for  ihe  natur 
development  of  iniegranon  within  a  battle  staff. 

e.  Integration 

Through  the  exercise  of  role  and  team  skills  wuhin  common  settings,  and  through 
the  reinforcement  that  comes  from  group  success  expenences,  operations  training,  when 
conducted  properly,  can  produce  the  team  norms  and  values  that  are  essential  for  t  e 
development  of  battle  staff  integration  When  norms  and  values  for  teamwork  are  high  y 
developed,  they  serve  as  melding  forces  for  the  integration  of  structure,  funcnon,  an 
roles.  They  exert  strong  influences  upon  the  ways  that  battle  staff  members  perform  their 

roles  and  practice  teamwork 

When  tt  ts  recalled  that  Integraoon  denves  from  the  team  norms  and  values  held  by 
battle  staff  members,  it  should  be  apparent  that  both  individual  role  performance  and 
teamwork  can  be  influenced  by  In.egra.ton,  Team-orien.ed  values  wiU  guide  the  acuorts  of 
battle  staff  members  toward  coordinative  behavior  as  they  go  about  performing  their 
respecnve  roles.  On  the  other  hand,  norms  that  have  developed  within  the  staff  may  serve 
as  behavioral  standards  for  determining  when  teamwork  is  required  and  for  enforcing  team- 

onented  behavior. 


f.  Role/Process  Performance 

Figure  IX- 1  shows  that  Role  Performance  results  from  Individual  Role  Skills  and 
Integration.  Role  Performance  is  the  execution  of  the  duties  and  requirements  of  the 
seveml  positions  that  make  up  a  battle  staff.  As  indicated  in  Figure  IX- 1.  the  extent  to 
which  each  role  is  performed  ,s  determined  by  ( 1 )  the  sk.lls  of  the  individuals  who  occupy 
the  several  batUe  staff  posinons,  and  (2)  the  amount  of  iniegraaon  m  the  banle  staff. 
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Battle  Staff  role  performance  is  manifested,  in  large  pan,  through  performance  of 
,he  processes  that  compnse  OrgantzauonaJ  Competence.  This  relauonsh.p  ts  shown  in 
Figure  D<- 1,  with  process  performance  leading  to  Battle  Staff  Effecnveness. 

g.  Teamwork/Process  Performance 

Figure  IX- 1  shows  that  teamwork  results  from  (1)  the  team  skills  of  individual 
battle  staff  members  and  (2)  the  integration  exisnng  within  the  battle  staff  Team  skills 
provide  the  capabilioes.  and  integration  enhances  moovaaon  for  teamwork 

As  with  role  performance,  teamwork  is  most  often  manifested  through  execution  of 
the  processes  that  comprise  Organizational  Competence.  Thus.  Battle  Staff  Effecuveness 
results  from  (1)  performance  of  organizational  processes  based  upon  individual  role 
performance  and  teamwork,  and  (2)  Batde  Staff  Integration. 

h  .  Utility  of  the  Model 

The  Battle  Staff  Effectiveness  Model  shown  in  Figure  IX- 1  depicts  both 
relauonships  and  the  sequencing  of  the  various  elements  required  for  the  development  of 
effectiveness.  It  might  be  possible  to  approach  effectiveness  through  simple,  random  on- 
the-job  experience;  however,  the  most  efficient  and  most  cost-effective  way  to  insure 
maximum  effectiveness  is  to  develop  and  train  a  battle  staff  in  a  carefully-planned  sequence 
such  as  that  shown  in  Figure  EX-l. 

C.  developing  INTEGRATION 

In  Chapter  VI.  an  Integration  Model  was  described.  In  that  model,  it  was  shown 
that  Battle  Staff  Integration  depends  upon  two  classes  of  elements.  (1)  necessary 
organizational  conditions,  and  (2)  necessary  developmental  activities.  Figure  CX-l  m  this 
chapter  shows  the  relationships  between  these  two  classes  of  elements  and  between  them 
and  process  perfonnance.  Here,  the  discussion  will  be  devoted  to  ways  of  developing  an 
integrated  battle  staff  through  the  enhancement  of  these  two  classes  of  condinons. 

1  .  Necessary  Organizational  Conditions 

Briefly,  those  "necessary"  organizational  conditions  required  for  the  development 
of  integration  and  teamwork  arc: 

(1)  A  clear  role  system. 

(2)  Common  superordinate  goals. 
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(3)  A  reward  system  for  teamwork. 

(4)  A  stable  and  efftcieni  organtzaaonaJ  system. 

These  four  conditions  should  be  considered  to  be  the  minimum  required  for 
development  of  tntegrauon  with.n  a  battle  staff.  Anenuon  to  other  drgamzabonal  conditions 
may  help  to  enhance  integration,  however,  the  above  four  conditions  should  be  considered 

essenriaJ  for  all  developmental  efforts. 


2  Necessary  Developmental  Activities 

The  developmental  activities  shown  in  Figure  D(-l  serve  two  purposes.  They  are 
used  to  develop  the  role-specific  team  skills  of  individual  battle  staff  members  and.  m 
addition,  they  provide  the  common  experiences  that  are  necessary  for  integration  and. 
therefore,  teamwork  to  develop  among  the  members  Accordingly,  "developmental 
acnmues"  conmbute  to  both  Organizational  Competence  and  Battle  Staff  Integranon. 

With  respect  to  Organizational  Competence,  these  activities  provide  straightforward 
mstruction  about  Competence,  us  elements,  and  its  performance  requirements  as  well  as 
hands-on  practice  in  process  performance.  With  respect  to  Integration,  the  developmental 
activities  provide  pracDce  in  performing  within  team  contexts,  common  expertences  which 
enhance  team  identification,  and  success  in  performing  together  as  a  banle  staff. 

The  following  discussion  of  the  several  developmental  acuvities  recommended  for 
maximizing  battle  staff  effectiveness  applies  to  the  development  of  both  Organizational 
Competence  and  Battle  Staff  integration.  It  is  anticipated  that  all  of  the  following 
developmental  activities  will  be  conducted  within  the  unit  as  part  of  its  internal  training 

actmnes. 


a.  Cognitive  Role  Training 

This  IS  formal  classroom  training  and  should  be  designed  to  provide. 

( 1 )  Knowledge  about  the  organization  and  funcuons  of  a  battle  staff. 

(2)  Knowledge  about  Organizational  Competence,  us  rationale,  and  its  essential 
componenis 

(3)  Knowledge  about  each  organizational  process,  its  definition,  and  us  general 
CTiiena  of  effectiveness 

(4)  Knowledge  about  each  battle  staff  position,  its  relation  to  Organizational 
Competence,  the  processes  most  likely  to  be  performed  in  the  position,  an 
how  thev  should  be  pcrfonned 
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(5)  Knowledge  about  teannwork  requirements  in  a  battle  staff,  and  command 
expectations  about  performance  as  a  team. 

The  preferred  method  of  instruction  is  lecture-discussion,  with  the  overall  objective 
of  providing  working  knowledge  of  a  battle  staff,  its  roles,  and  Organizational 
Competence,  its  processes,  and  its  effects  upon  battle  staff  performance.  Training  to 
mastery  can  be  accomplished  within  approximately  15  hours  of  classroom  instruction. 

b.  Experiential  Training 

This  type  of  training  is  intended  to  provide  practice,  feedback,  and  critique  to  battle 
staff  members  in  the  performance  of  their  respective  roles  within  a  team  context.  Through 
such  experiences,  knowledge  obtained  in  Cognitive  Role  Training  is  reinforced  and 
convened  to  individual  Role-Specific  Skills  (Chapter  lV)-those  skills  requrred  by 
individual  members  in  order  for  them  to  contribute  effecnvely  to  the  collecove  execuaon  of 
team  functions  or  team  processes. 

Experiential  training  for  battle  staffs  should  follow  Cognitive  Role  Training  and 
should  consist  of  (1)  Controlled  Practical  Exercises,  (2)  Open-Ended  Practical  Exercises, 
and  (3)  Simulations,  in  that  sequence.  All  experiential  training  exercises  should  be 
designed  to  accomplish  specific  instructional  objectives  At  a  minimum,  the  training  plan 
for  each  exercise  should  include: 

( 1 )  Statement  of  Instrucnonal  Objectives. 

(2)  Practical  Exercise  or  Simulation. 

(3)  After-action  analysis,  feedback,  and  critique. 

At  a  minimum,  at  least  three  exercises  of  each  type  of  experiential  training  should  be 
administered.  Ideally,  experiential  training  should  be  conducted  to  mastery  of  the 
following  uistructional  objectives. 

Each  member  of  the  battle  staff  should: 

(1)  Know  and  be  able  to  perform  satisfactorily  all  role  requirements  for  his  own 
position. 

(2)  Know  the  general  role  requirements  for  all  other  positions  in  the  banle  staff. 

(3)  Be  able  to  perform  satisfactorily  all  coordinative  requirements  of  his  role. 

(4)  Be  able  to  execute  satisfacionly  all  seven  organizational  processes,  as  appro 
pnate  for  his  own  position. 
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(5) 


In  coordination  with  all  other  positions  in  the  banJe  staff,  be  able  to  perform 
and  adapt  to  requirements  of  varying  task  situations  as  required. 


c .  Operations  Training 

The  rubnc  of  "operations  training"  is  used  here  to  include  all  types  of  training  in 
which  a  battle  staff  functions,  exercises,  practices,  and  gains  expenence  under  realistic 
condiDons  ar  a  uni,,  either  separately  from  or  together  with  the  remainder  of  the  banalion  or 
task  force  Thus,  "operations  training"  may  include  command  post  exercises  (CPX).  field 
crainino  exercises  (FTX).  battle  staff  or  full  unit  combat  simulauons.  and  other  programs 
,hai  aie°designed  lo  provide  pracnce  and  experience  ,n  ba.de  staff  connba,  operanons^  Such 
proarams  provide  opporxumries  both  for  practice  of  role-spectf.c  and  team  skdls^an 
through  common  experiences,  for  the  natural  development  of  integration  ivtihm  the  att  e 

Staff. 

Although  some  degree  of  cohesion  may  develop  merely  through  casual, 
uncondoned  pamcipanon  ,n  routine  operational  field  exercises,  maximum  tntegration  will 
occur  only  when  training  is  carefully  planned  ro  emphastze  and  challenge  teamvork.  and  to 
encourage  team  identification  and  cooperattve  efforts  through  positive  reinforcement  of 

team  successes. 

Effective  operations  training  should  include  the  following  acDviaes. 


1  Plan  Training 

a.  Plan  tactical  problems  and  scenarios  that  will; 

( 1 )  Teach  and  challenge  tactical  proficiency. 

(2)  Teach  and  challenge  proficiency  in  Organizanonal  Competence  for  the 
battle  staff. 

(3)  Challenge  and  maximize  team  efforts  and  teamwork. 

b  Plan  systematic  procedures  for  observing  batde  staffs  in  operation 

c  Develop  and  plan  after-action  review  with  feedback  and  analyses  oi 
tactical  proficiency.  Organizational  Competence,  and  Battle  la 
Integration. 


2  Conduct  Training 

Effective  operations  training  must  consist  of  two  activities  and  neiiher  can  be 
effeciive  wiihout  ihe  other 

a  Conduct  of  the  operaoon.  or  training  problem. 
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b  Systematic  observation  of  focused  activities,  e.g..  tactics,  leadership, 
maneuver  effccoveness^  process  performance. 

3  Conduct  feedback  and  cntique  based  on  systematic  observation  of 
performance. 

Feedback  and  critique  should  be  designed  and  conducted  in  non-coercive  terms 
to  accomplish  constructive  learning. 

D.  IMPROVING  COMPETENCE  IN  BATTLE  STAFFS 

Although  some  battle  staff  effectiveness  can  be  achieved  solely  from  training  team 
members  to  perform  their  separate  roles  (Individual  Role-Specific  Training)  and  inculcanng 
requirements  of  performance  as  a  team  member  (Individual  Team  Performance  Training), 
the  ultimate  pay-off  in  battle  staff  integration  and  effectiveness  can  be  achiex^d  only 
through  expenence  and  practice  in  performing  together  as  a  team  under  conditions  that  are 
conducive  lo  learning.  Such  conditions  include. 

(1)  Opportunities  to  expenence  realistically  the  changing  demands  of  the 
banlefield-as  they  occur.  (Operations  training) 

(2)  Opponunities  to  practice  under  realistic  and  safe  conditions  the  role  and  team 
skills  needed  to  meet  the  changing  demands  of  the  battlefield  (Operations 
training).  ("Realistic"  conditions  are  those  which  generate  battle  staff  behavior 
most  Idee  that  on  the  battlefield.  "Safe”  conditions  are  those  in  which  there  is 
freedom  to  try  new  or  different  behaviors  and  to  make  mistakes  without  fear  of 

punishment.) 

(3)  Systematic  observation  and  assessment  of  performance  by  personnel  trained 
and  expenenced  in  the  analysis  of  battle  staff  Competence  and  performance. 

(4)  Leaming-onented  after-action  reviews  based  on  observation  and  assessment, 
to  include  non-coercive  and  non-threatening  feedback,  critique,  and  team 
analyses  of  critical  events  and  their  implications. 

1  .  Analyzing  and  Assessing  Organizational  Competence 

The  analysis  and  assessment  of  banle  staff  performance  involves 

(1)  Observation  of  an  organization  under  operational,  or  simulated  operational, 
conditions. 

(2)  Identification  of  trends,  consistencies,  and  crincal  events  in  die  performance  of 
organizational  processes 

(3)  Making  judgnienis  aboui  how  weU  ihe  processes  are  performed 
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(4)  Iden,inc3.,on  of  reasons  and  sources  of  such  perfomrancc,  wMh  spccal 
emphasis  upon  dysfunctional  performance. 

a.  A  General  Framework  for  Analysis 

EssennaJ  Questions.  The  essential  questions  to  be  answered  in  the  analysis  of 
Battle  Staff  Competence,  are: 

(1)  Overall,  m  relation  to  established  assessment  cntena.  how  well  was  each 
process  performed  during  the  exercise? 

(2)  What  were  stgnificant  instances  of  dysfunctional  performance 

(3)  Which  processes,  tf  any.  were  consistently  inadequate^  Why^ 

(4)  What  impact  did  any  noted  dysfunctional  processes  have  upon  ^combat 
operations  and  outcomes? 

(5)  Was  consis.en.ly  dysfunctional  performance  centered  in  any  pan.cular 

positions  or  levels  in  the  battle  staff? 

To  maJte  such  judgments,  an  assessor  will  require  a  general  framework  of 
quest.ons  for  address, ng  wha,  he  is  obsetvtng  and  some  spec.f.c  catena  for  evsduat.ng 
observed  processes  General  questions  to  be  asked  about  each  process  appear  as  Qualuy 
Requiremenis"  earlier  tn  this  chapter  and  are  also  listed  in  Appcndb;  A, 

DePtte  ,heOrga«hanon.  The  first  step  in  preparing  to  make  process  observations  ts 
to  identify  and  define  the  "organization"  whose  processes  will  be  assessed.  This  is 
necessary  because  operaitonal  deftmtion  of  the  seven  orgamzational  processes  requires 
specific  knowledge  of  the  boundaries  of  the  organization  to  be  observed.  For  example,  as 
"the  or»anizaiion,'  an  Army  battalion  would  include  all  levels,  personnel,  and  units 
normally  included  ,n  the  enure  table  of  organization  and  it  would  be  feasible  to  conduct  a 
process  analysts  of  the  ennre  unit  from  highest  to  lowest  levels-, f  suff.cen,  observers 
were  available  However,  much  more  frequently,  process  analysis  will  be  ma  e  o 
consmcled  "organ, zanons,"  such  as  a  battle  staff  (battalion  commander,  execuuve  off.cet, 
staff  and  company  commanders)  or  a  command  group  (battahon  commander  and  stafO 
For  the  purposes  of  process  assessment,  these  smaller  segments  would  constttute  the 
organizat.on,"  and  the  potnts  of  tnteractlon  between  these  groups  and  higher,  lower,  and 
adjacent  levels  would  be  the  boundaries  of  the  orgamzanon  to  be  observed  It  is  extreme  y 
tmponan,  to  carefully  defmc  the  "organization"  that  will  be  observed  and  to  tdenttfy  ,  e 
boundaries  of  the  observed  "organ, zatton  "  Observations  and  assessments  of  processes 
should  be  made  only  wuhtn  or  at  the  boundaries  of  the  identified  orgamzanon 
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After  defining  the  boundanes  of  the  organl^auon  to  be  observed,  identify  all  key 
elements  Min  the  organization.  -Key  elements"  are  positions,  personnel,  or  units  that 
will  be  focal  points  in  the  flow  of  mformaaon.  decisions,  and  actions  dunng  operations. 
For  example,  in  a  battalion  battle  staff,  the  key  elements  will  probably  be  the  commander,. 
S2,  S3,  and  the  company  commanders.  Additional  key  elements  may  be  the  Executive 
Officer,  S 1 .  S4.  Air  Liaison  Officer,  Fire  Suppon  Coordinator  (FSCOORD),  and  the  Scout 
Platoon  Leader.  Other  elements  may  be  the  main  focal  points  for  obser\'ation  Advance 
identification  of  probable  key  elements  will  enable  observers  to  station  themselves 
strategically  in  the  TOC  or  CPs  so  as  to  be  more  likely  to  observe  cnrical  events  and  to  trace 
the  evolunon  of  processes  through  the  organization. 

Idenitfying  the  Processes.  In  order  to  assess  process  performance  wnhin  contexts 
of  combat  operations,  an  observer  must  be  able  to  see  and  identify  processes  as  they  are 
occurring.  The  most  difficult  problem  in  assessment  is  to  identify  .accurately  classify,  and 
judge  organizational  processes  as  they  occur.  This  requires  translation  of  the  general 
process  definitions  which  appeared  earlier  to  specific  actions  relevant  for  both  field  and 
simulated  combat  operations  and  the  abUity  to  discriminate  between  the  different  processes. 

Appendix  B  contains  operational  definitions  and  criteria  that  may  be  used  for 
identifying  the  seven  processes.  It  should  be  understood,  however,  that  the  only  means  of 
becoming  highly  proficient  is  practice  in  observing  and  assessing  actual  battle  staffs 
engaged  in  field  or  simulator  training. 

b.  Assessing  Battle  Staff  Competence 

To  assess  the  competence  of  a  battle  staff,  it  is  necessary  for  observers  or 
evaluators  to  make  systematic  judgments  about  how  well  the  staff  performs  the 
organizational  processes  needed  to  make  the  unit  effective.  This  assessment  provides  a 
commander  with  imponant  information  that  is  useful  in  both  development  and  guidance  of 
his  battle  staff  Cnteria  for  assessing  process  performance  are  in  Appendi.x  C. 

Qualitative  Assessment.  Assessment  may  be  either  qualiianve  or  quantitative,  or 
both.  In  assessment  that  is  solely  qualitative,  observers  make  judgments  about  areas  of 
strength  or  dysfunction  and  these  analyses  are  used  in  after-action  reviews  and  as 
diagnostic  points  to  be  used  in  planning  future  training.  No  numbers  are  attached  to  the 
judgments  and  no  quantitative  comparisons  are  made.  Some  examples  are.  No  efforts 
were  made  by  any  member  of  the  batde  stafi  to  obtain  on-the-ground  intelligence  (Sensing) 
after  receipt  of  the  Operations  Order  and  prior  to  initiation  of  the  attack,  resulting  m 
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losses  because  of  the  lack  of  knowledge  about  recent  changes  tn  the  stze  and 
unwarranted  ,,  .cDcal  dec.stons  made  by 

—  -o  cmcums.a„ces,  were  delayed  beyond  the  ..rne 

ame^ithln  which  they  would  have  been  max.nrally  effecove  (Ttnrehness  of  Dec.  to 
Mak.ng),"  or  -The  attached  Armored  Un.t  failed  to  stay  tn  contact  w.th  Task  Force 

Headquaners  (Communicating  Information)." 

Qudnnmttve  Assessmenr.  In  quan.t.anve  assessment,  obse^ers  ass.gn  nunrenca, 

°  t  rfonoance  on  the  vanous  processes  Thus,  both  Process  scores  and 
Corpelrnre'score  (combined  process  scores)  can  be  derived  A  recommended  Process 
.reLrrPomr  appears  m  Append.^  D.  TWs  form  is  to  be  completed  by  observers, 

use  of  quantirattve  assessment  permits  diagnost.c  comparisons  between  untts  or 

keep  track  of  changes  or  improvements  in  tdenuned  areas  of  denc.enc; 

Public  cempansons  oj  scores  be,^een  unus  ,s  no,  recommendei.  Such 
compaosons  may  generate  unhealthy  competition  between  units,  dtus 
svith.n  the  task  force.  Furthermore,  quan.ttat.ve  scores  o' O'San.aa.tona  C  P  ^ 
should  no.  be  used  for  evaluauon  of  personnel  under  any  cucumstances  Such 
would  be  too  threatening,  and  thus  destructive  to  battle  staff  in.egranon 

Under  no  circumstances  should  battle  staff  assessment  be  used  for  coerc.ve  or 
pun.ttve  purposes  Assessment  is  conceived  to  be  solely  a  dev.ee  f”' ° 
Competence  wtthtn  a  battle  staff.  An  add, .tonal  use  is  for  pooling  the  judgments 

multiple  observers. 

In  af.er.ac..on  reviews,  assessment  scores  should  be  used  only  ,n  addition  to 

cmH  oartina  Doints  for  discussions  and  planning  ot  ways 
qualitative  evaluations  as  bases  and  starung  points  lu 

for  improvement. 

An  Al.ernou^e  Procedure.  Where  observers  are  no.  avatlable  or  where  u  ,s 
desirable  ,0  compare  members'  assessments  w.th  observers',  an 
obtam  battle  staff  members'  own  assessments.  A  form  drat  may  be  used  for  ^ 
shown  in  Appendix  E  Thts  procedure  may  be  used  as  an  al.ernanve 
assessment,  however,  i,  should  be  clearly  understood  dta,  „  may  no,  be  “  ^ 
lodgments  of  tratned  obse^ers  because  ..  represents  the  personal  vtewpotnts 

parbcipanis 
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The  use  of  pooled  (mean)  member  assessments  will  be  especially  useful  as  Lhe  basis 
for  member-group  discussions  of  process  performance,  the  discussions  to  be  pan  of  after- 
action  reviews  led  by  the  Executive  Officer.  Data  (means)  from  the  Member  Competence 
EvaJuanon  Form  can  serve  as  the  starting  point  for  group  discussions  and  analyses  of  ways 
of  improving  process  performance.  Handled  properly,  the  discussion  should  also  enhance 

battle  staff  integraoon 

In  this  way.  the  procedure  can  serve  a  highly  useful  developmental  function  wuhin 
a  banalion 

2  .  Some  Caveats 

The  development  of  an  effective  battle  staff  cannot  be  accomplished  overnight,  nor 
can  It  be  achieved  solely  by  exhonation  or  a  few  gtinmicks.  no  matter  how  colorful.  Battle 
staff  intemation  and,  therefore,  organizational  competence  are  developmental  processes. 
They  occur  over  time  and  most  often  result  from  systematic  effons  to  produce  within  the 
staff  the  competence  skills  and  teamwork  necessary  for  it  to  funenon  as  a  unified  system. 

Battle  staff  competence  and  integranon  are  not  static  They  do  not  "stay  put” 
permanently.  New  leaders,  personnel  losses,  successes,  failures,  and  changed  situanons- 
all  tend  to  bang  about  changes  in  daily  practices  within  a  team  and  in  the  norms  and 
functional  relationships  that  hold  it  together.  Accordingly,  developing  and  maintaining  a 
strong  battle  staff  must  be  a  constant  leadership  endeavor 
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X.  CONCLUSION 


In  this  repon,  we  have  attempied  lo  accomplish  two  purposes; 

(1)  To  set  forth  a  sound,  research-based  conceptual  framework  for  understanding 
and  addressing  battle  staff  functioning  and  its  relation  to  organizational 
effectiveness.  After  a  review  of  relevant  literature  in  Chapter  in.  a  conceptual 
model  centered  around  the  rubric  Ch-ganizaiional  Competence  was  evolved  and 
tests  of  it  were  reponed  (Chapter  V).  Findings  were  conclusive  that  processes 
idennfied  in  the  model  are  strongly  related  to  the  effecnveness  of  combat  units. 

One  aspect  of  this  purpose  was  to  develop  a  concept  embracing  the 
maintenance  of  battle  staff  structure  and  function  under  the  heavy  stress  of 
combat.  Together  with  Organizational  Competence,  this  melding  of  structure 
and  function  constitutes  Battle  Staff  Integration.  After  a  review  of  relevant 
literature  (Chapter  IV),  a  model  for  Integration  was  derived  and  evaluated 

(Chapter  VI). 

(2)  To  provide  practitioners  (military  leaders,  trainers,  and  performance  analysts) 
with  guidance  for  developing  and  directing  effective  battle  staffs.  Chapter  II 
presented  a  practical  rationale  for  understanding  battle  staff  functioning. 
Models  outlined  the  various  elements  that  should  be  taken  into  account  and 
controlled  in  order  to  improve  battle  staff  performance  (Chapters  V,  VI,  IX). 

This  fmal  chapter  presents  a  concise  general  ftamework  for  addressing  problems  of 
battle  staff  performance  and  a  summary  of  the  elements  involved  in  Battle  Staff 
Effectiveness.  The  concept  of  organization  that  is  presented  is  anchored  squarely  in  Open 
Systems  Theory;  however,  it  also  has  roots  in  the  social  psychology  of  organizations. 

This  makes  it  possible  to  incorporate  in  a  meaningful  way  elements  from  many 
sources-when  it  makes  sense  to  do  so.  The  concept  of  battle  staff  integration  is  derived 
mainly  from  small-group  theory  and  research,  and  is  also  anchored  in  Open  Systems 

Theory. 

A.  SOME  BASIC  CONCEPTS 

A  military  unit  is  a  human  organization  (referred  to  as  "an  organizanon  )  exisung  in 
physical  and  social  environments  over  rime.  "Social  environment"  refers  to  those  elements 
external  to  the  organization  in  which  there  are  other  people  (e  g  .  higher  levels,  adjacent 
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unus,  opposing  forces).  A  human  organ. aanon  is  a  complex  ne.work  of  relanonsh.ps 
among  a  number  of  people  who  are  engaged  m  some  act.vny  for  some  purpose  where  the 
aci.vuy  requires  a  division  of  effort  and  responsibility  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  the 

members  interdependent. 


The  •  people"  in  the  above  definition  are  physical  organisms  and  psychological 
processes  "Relationships  among  people"  are  states  in  which  the  acnvny  and  psychological 
state  of  one  person  is  m  a  condition  of  mutual  influence  with  another  A  "network  of 
relationships"  is  an  abstraction  of  the  relationships  among  a  number  of  persons.  The 
•  influence"  of  a  person  is  a  function  of  his  psychological  propenies  (personality)  and  the 
properties  of  the  coordinating  and  decision-making  roles  (rank,  position)  which  he  is 

assigned. 

The  boundary  of  an  organization  may  be  established  by  several  means.  Relative 
autonomy  is  one  means  of  establishing  boundaries  Another  means  is  purpose  and 
perceived  membership.  For  military  units,  the  existence  of  a  commanding  officer  may  be 
considered  to  define  an  independent  orgamzadonal  unit. 

Purpose  is  defined  as  the  relationship  of  the  organization  to  the  external  physical 
and  social  environments...  In  military,  units,,  the  assignment  of  a  mission  may  be  considered 


to  indicate  the  existence  of  a  purpose. 

The  mode  of  organization  within  a  unit  is.  in  pan.  deiermined  by  the  elements  of 
purpose,  i.e..  the  mission  dictates  the  method  of  distribution  and  execution  of  problem 
solving,  decision  making,  and  action  functions  (task  organization).  The  distribunon  of  the 
above  functions  and  the  assignment  of  authority  and  responsibility  to  go  with  them  define 
the  formal  structure  of  the  organization.  The  functions  are  arranged  and  systematized 
on  the  basis  of  ideas  as  to  how  they  should  be  effectively  performed  and  logically 
coordinated--on  the  basis  of  the  "logics  of  organization  (Chapter  11) 


B  .  ORGANIZATIONAL  EFFECTIVENESS 

Organizational  effectiveness  is  the  accomplishment  of  missions  or  the  achievement 
of  objectives.  Whatever  its  mission,  the  effectiveness  of  an  organization  requires  that  it 
efficiently  identify,  assess,  solve,  and  cope  with  events  or  problems  that  arise  within  us 
operational  environments  These  are  the  classical  functions  of  all  organizations,  and 
performance  of  them  has  always  been  cncicaJ  for  organizational  success 
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I,  is  now  clear  that  functional  proficiency  and  the  m.egration  of  command  and 
control  systems  play  important  roles  tn  the  performance  of  all  organizations.  Projects 
FORGE  and  Cardinal  Point  11  demonstrated  conclusively  the  imponance  of  Battle  Staff 
Competence  to  the  effectiveness  of  military  ground  tactical  units.  In  two  nationwide 
studies  of  city  and  county  social  welfare  agencies  (Olmstead  and  Christensen,  1973; 
Olmstead.  Christensen.  Salter,  and  Lackey,  1975).  Organizational  Competence  was  found 
(O  be  closelv  related  to  effectiveness  in  both  large  and  small  civilian  organizations.  For 
both  studies  of  civilian  organizations.  Integration  (cohesion)  was  found  to  be  related  to 
oroanizaiional  effectiveness. 

In  this  regard.  U  is  imponam  lo  note  ihai  the  above  studies  shelved  that  Imegranon 
alone  will  not  produce  effectiveness.  It  only  supports  and  sustains  Competence,  which  is 
qualitative  proficiency  in  the  performance  of  critical  organizational  funettor^ 

On  the  other  hand.  Competence  without  Integration  can  be  a  ver^.-  tenuous  attribute, 
subject  to  dissolution  by  all  of  the  tensions  and  pressures  that  may  arise  from  highly 
turbulent  and  stressful  environmental  conditions  Both  Competence  and  Integration  are 
essential  for  maximum  organizational  effectiveness. 

I  .  Combat  Units  as  Open  Systems 

It  is  useful  to  consider  a  combat  unit  as  an  organizational  system  The  basic  notion 
of  a  system  is  that  it  is  a  set  of  interrelated  pans.  Implicit  in  the  concept  is  a  degree  of 
•wholeness”  which  makes  the  whole  something  different  from,  and  more  than,  the  several 
pans  considered  individually  and  summadvely. 

One  of  the  most  significant  ways  in  which  the  systems  concept  is  useful  is  in  the 
consideration  of  subordinate  units  as  the  pans  of  a  system.  This  includes  such  units  as 
companies,  platoons,  sections,  squads,  tank  crews,  etc.,  which  appear  on  the  convenuonal 
organization  chan.  Also  included  are  staff  sections,  ad  hoc  committees,  boards,  and  other 
groups  that  may  have  official  or  semi-official  status  but  are  frequently  not  shown  on  the 

chan. 

Thinking  of  a  unit  as  a  system  offers  many  benefits  Two.  in  panicular.  have 
special  relevance  for  batUe  staffs.  First,  it  focuses  on  the  relaiedness  of  acavmes  earned  on 
by  different  individuals  and  units,  and  it  emphasizes  the  fact  that,  to  meet  the  specific 
requirements  of  a  particular  mission,  each  of  the  subunits  of  which  the  command 
comprised  must  receive  as  careful  attention  in  its  preparation  and  dunng  us  operations  as 
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does  .he  overall  command.  Th.s  is  .mponam  because  each  pan  ol  a  sys.em  allec.s  and  ,s 
affected  by  every  other  pan. 

Second,  .hinWng  of  a  comba.  uni.  as  an  open  sys.em  focuses  a,.ennon  upon  i.s 
m.erac.ion  wi.h  i.s  envixonmen.s  and,  more  imponan.  for  ba.,le  s.affs,  upon  ihe  processes 
, evolved  in  adap.ing  .o  and  cop.ng  wirh  changes  ,n  ,he  environmen.s  When  made 
opera.ional,  such  processes  provide  a  porverful  means  for  using  sys.ems  concep.s  .o  assess 
and  improve  bank  staff  performance. 

Systems  Theory  embraces  a  much  more  comprehensive  set  of  concepts  than 
,s  possible  to  cover  here;  however,  a  brtef  review  of  Bennis  s  abbreviated  approac 
(Chapter  III)  will  provide  insight  into  the  application  of  Systems  Theory  to  any 
organization.  According  to  Bennis.  successful  organizations  need  three  basic  attnbtues. 

(n  Reality  Testing.  The  capacity  to  test  the  reality  of  situations  facing  the 
organization-the  ability  of  the  organization  to  search  out.  accurately  perceive 
and  correctly  interpret  the  properties  and  charactensucs  o 
(both  external  and  intemaJ).  panicularly  those  propen.es  which  have  specif 
Llevance  for  the  operations  of  the  organization.  In  shon.  every  organization 
must  have  the  capability  for  accurately  determining  the  real  conditions  within 
us  imoortant  environments.  •■Reality"  refers  to  the  way  conditions  are-not 
how  they  are  supposed  to  be  nor  how  they  are  desired  to  be. 

To  survive,  every  organization  must  have  structures  and  processes  that  mil 
enable  it  to  assess  the  reality  demands  of  its  particular  environments 

Reality  Testing  involves  the  Competence  processes  of  SENSING. 
COMMUNICATING  INFORMATION,  and  FEEDBACK. 

(2)  Adaptability  The  capability  for  solving  problems  arising  from  changing 
environmental  demands  and  to  act  with  flexibility  in  response  to  the  changin 
demands.  Each  organization  must  have  structures  and  processes  that  mil 
enable  it  to  mobilize  the  necessary  and  appropriate  resources  for  adapting  to 
nnd  nvercomins.  changes  in  US  environmenis. 


Adaptability  involves  the  Competence  processes  of  DECISION  MAKING. 
COMMUNICATING  IMPLEMENTATION,  and  COPING  le.xecunng) 

(3)  Sense  of  Identity.  Knowledge,  insight,  and  a  reasonable  consensus  on  the  part 
of  organizational  members  regarding  organizational  objectives,  missions,  an 
the  functions  necessary  for  accomplishment  of  objectives  and  missions,  in 
terms  of  the  models  proposed  in  this  repon,  this  concept  leads  to  Integratiom 
which  is  defined  as  "the  maintenance  of  smicture  and  function  under  stress  and 
a  state  of  relanons  among  sub-units  that  insures  that  coordinauon  is  maintained 
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and  the  vanous  subunits  do  not  work  at  cross  purposes  Iniegraiion  derives 
from  a  sense  of  ideniicy.  During  operations.  Integration  involves  the 
Competence  process  of  STABILIZING,  but  is  mainly  developed  from 
experiences  occurring  during  training  and  from  previous  success  experiences. 

Bennis's  concepts  above  can  be  applied  to  any  organization,  regardless  of  type. 
These  concepts,  together  with  the  processes  derived  from  them,  can  be  the  starting  point 
for  understanding  and  improving  the  funcDorung  of  any  organization 

2  Concept  of  Organizational  Competence 

The  concept  of  Organizational  Competence  is  a  key  element  in  this  paper  The 
concept  derives  from  the  analysis  of  Open  Systems  Theory  and  concepts  in  Chapter  III, 
especially  those  of  Bennis  (1966)  and  Schein  (1965,  1970)  It  also  deriv^  from 
recognition  that  one  of  the  most  cnacal  factors  in  the  effeenveness  of  any  organization  is  to 
sense  impacang  events  in  its  external  and  internal  envu-onments,  to  process  the  information 
sensed,  and  to  adapt  its  operations  to  cope  with  the  sensed  changes. 

The  ability  of  the  organizanon  to  perform  these  cnacal  funcoons  is  what  is  meant  by 
•'organizational  competence."  It  is  the  capability  of  an  organization  to  cope  with  the 
condnuously  changing  demands  of  us  enneaJ  environments. 

It  is  funher  conceived  that  Organizational  Competence  is  the  major  operational 
determinant  of  organizational  effectiveness.  Where  effectiveness  is  the  ultimate  outcome 
(mission  accomplishment,  achievement  of  objectives,  productivity,  etc.),  competence  is  the 
capability  of  the  organization  to  perform  the  critical  functions  (processes)  that  lead  to 
achievement  of  effectiveness. 

C.  COMPETENCE  AS  FLEXIBILITY 

By  now.  It  should  be  apparent  that  what  is  bemg  discussed  throughout  this  repon  is 
organizational  flexibility.  The  crtix  of  Organizational  Competence  is  adaptability-and 
adaptability  depends  upon  the  capability  of  the  organization  to  readily  modify  its  operations 
as  required  by  changes  in  its  objectives,  its  missions,  and  its  environments,  i.e.,  upon  its 
flexibility. 

Many  organizations  are  so  bound  by  plans  or  procedures  that  they  cannot  efficiently 
or  effectively  modify  activities  to  meet  changed  operational  requirements.  Efficient  and 
effective  perfomiance  of  the  processes  subsumed  under  Organizational  Competence  make  it 
possible  for  an  organization  to  readily  adapt  to  changed  or  new  requirements 
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The  -urbulen,  3„d  unpr^iicable  env.onmen.s  U,a,  are  charac.ensoc  of  0,e  preac  a, 

.  anlc  ld  for  .be  fu.ure  place  a  pre^u.  upon  .be  capab.U.y  of  organ, aa., one  .o 
'  Id  flexibly  .o  a  more  or  less  cons, an.  How  of  si.ua.ions  of  uncenarn.y  Under 
'“I  cond.r.ons  organ.aaoons  mus.  possess  capab,l,.,es  for  search, ng  ou.,  accura.ely 
T  f  L  and  conecly  .merpredng  .be  proper.ies  of  opera., ona,  snuabons-as  .bey 
Tvelop  They  mus,  also  have  capabib.ies  for  solving  problems  wi.h.n  ,he  con.ex,  of 
d IV  cb-  ne  S.ruanonal  demands,  for  genera.ing  Oexible  decsions  .o  cope  w„h  .hese 
Za.'.ons,  “and’  for  reacng  .o  sb.f.mg  s„ua.,onal  requ.remen.s  sm.b  precsc 

appropriateness 

D  MILITARY  ORGANIZATIONS 

Mrlnary  orgamaanons  are  smuc.ures  .n.ended  .o  func.on  effec.vely  ,n  emergency 

■  s  Th.s  is  especially  mue  for  rac, leal  uni, s,  svhere  .yp.cal  opera, .onal  condmons 

"TTi  rels  P  ssures  from  .urbulen.  and  rap.dly  chrurg.ng  env.ronmen.s  Tbe  pu^ose 
orenerate  the  pressures. 

This  emphasis  upon  organ.za.ronal  responses  ,o  problem  si.uabons  P°i"«  “P 
role  of  .he  un..  as  problem  solver,  decision  maKer.  and  ac.ion  .alrer.  Al.bougb  md.v.du 
members  acually  perform  ,he  decis.on-malang  and  ac,ion-rak.n|  acv.ues,  ,he  necess,  > 
7::^Z  organ, L.ional  responses  malces  ..  usefu,  ro  .b.^  of  ,be  organ, car, on  as  a  s.ngie 

entity  engaged  In  these  activities. 

The  overall  funcoon  of  a  mililary  organiza.ion  is  to  take  directed  unified  act, on  m 
an  env.ronmen.  ,ha,  presems  a  commuous  flow  of  uncenainbes  I,s  method  . 
Toordinaie  .be  acbv.bes  of  .,s  membe.s  so  .ba.  a„  w.l,  be  properly  rela.ed  and  ^1  wdl 

contribute  to  the  ulrimaie  mission. 

The  pnncipal  device  for  ma.nia.n.ng  this  effort  is  the  chain  of  command,  which 
runs  through  the  heart  of  the  unit  from  the  topmost  level  to  the  lowest  point  o  unit 
oversight.  "iTe  vanous  levels  m  the  chain  of  command,  together  wuh  staff  roles  es.gn^e^ 
to  ass'isi  certain  command  positions,  strive  to  control  and  coordinate  m  orma  i 
decisions,  and  actions  so  that  unified  action  wUl  result 

The  interaction  whereby  mformaiion.  decisions,  and  actions  are  brought  into 
conjunction  involves  a  complex  mterplay  between  and  among  levels  m  the  c  am  o 
command  THe  cons,a.^  ^n.rplay  tha,  occurs  is  t/te  e5.rc.ce  of  or.aunanonal  fur^cnoun^ 
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Management  and  control  of  the  functioning  are  two  of  the  more  important 
responsibilities  of  battle  staffs  (command  and  control  personnel).  Although  the  overall 
responsibilities  of  a  commander,  his  staff,  and  subordinate  commanders  are  to  Tight"  their 
units  "good"  tactics  are  only  a  pan  of  these  responsibilities.  It  is  also  a  responsibility  of 
the  battle  staff  to  ensure  that  it  and  aU  units  and  personnel  function  as  needed  to  enable  the 
unit  to  bring  all  of  its  parts  together  and  to  perform  tactics  as  a  united  whole.  The  seven 
processes  of  Mi  Orgamiauonal  Competence  is  comprised  have  been  idenlified  as 
functions  that  are  critical  for  implementing  tactics  in  a  combat  environment 

The  stability  of  the  organization  through  time  is  obtained  through  a  sufficient 
coincidence  of  the  psychological  fields  of  all  of  its  personnel.  However,  in  this  regard,  the 
shared  perspectives  of  members  of  the  battle  staff  are  especially  cnncal. 

The  battle  staff  serves  as  the  brain  and  nervous  system  of  a  combat  unit  (see 
Chapter  0).  When  a  combat  unit  is  viewed  as  an  open  system,  members  of  the  battle  staff 
are  the  gatekeepers,  controllers,  and  directors  of  the  organizational  processes  previously 
discussed  as  critical  to  the  effectiveness  of  all  units.  Accordingly,  the  stability  of  the  unit  in 
relation  to  its  mission,  its  objectives,  and  the  performance  of  cntical  processes  is  obtained 
through  a  sufficient  coincidence  of  the  psychological  fields  of  the  members  of  the  battle 
staff  For  a  combat  unit  to  be  maximally  effective,  shared  understandings  among  battle 
staff  members  are  essential.  A  common  means  of  communication,  a  common  acceptance  of 
purposes  and  sub-purposes,  a  common  acceptance  of  the  distribution  of  duties  and 
responsibilities,  and  a  common  motivation  to  do  whatever  is  needed  are  required  for 
effective  performance  as  a  battle  staff  Thus,  battle  staffs  are  sub-systems  of  larger 
organizational  systems,  and  are.  in  themselves,  open  systems,  subject  to  all  of  the 
variability  and  constraints  imposed  upon  larger  systems 


E.  BATTLE  STAFF  INTEGRATION 

It  is  apparent  that  numerous  factors  play  a  part  in  determining  whether  the  system 
processes  are  performed  effectively  and  whether  they  will  be  resistant  to  disruption  under 
pressure.  Knowledge,  experience,  and  skiUs  of  personnel,  especially  those  of  members  of 
the  battle  staff,  will  influence  functioning  of  the  processes  Furthermore,  standard 
operating  procedures  and  contingency  plans  reduce  the  potentiality  for  disruption. 
However,  there  is  a  vital  aspect  of  organizational  expenence  that  cannot  be  understood  as 
codified  procedures,  routine  functions,  personal  charactenstics,  or  formal  organizational 
relationships  This  aspect  involves  more  than  simple  activity  Rather,  it  involves  the 
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,„,e.acuon  of  mdiv, duals  aod  groups  which  resul.s  ,n  shared  undersland.ngs  aod  common 
perspecuves.  In  .Ms  imeracion,  such  as  occurs  bc.wcen  members  of  a  wel  ■  uncuomn 
baule  staff,  there  is  no  simple  one-to-one  relauon  between  an  .solated  cause  and  effe  . 
iPStead  there  is  a  more  or  less  condnuous  process  of  acuon  and  reaetton.  Over  ..me,  .  e 
product  of  this  interaction  .s  a  condition  that  is  enttcal  for  .he  roax.mally  effec.ve 
func.ion.ng  of  organizat.onal  processes.  For  this  report,  .he  condmon  has  been  termed 

bailie  staff  integration. 

Baltic  staff  in.egra.ion  ,s  closely  related  to.  ,f  no.  .den.tcal  w.,h,  ".eamness.  ' 
.ccordtngly,  i.  ,s  most  prac.cable  to  develop  an  approach  .o  ba.de  staff  m.egrauon  w.th.n 
me  oenerai  context  of  teamwork.  Such  an  approach  provides  an  enmee  m.o  the  dynatm  s 
of  .n.egrat.on  and  team  performance  dra,  has  so  far  escaped  most  researchers  concerned 

wuh  leams  and  leam  improvement. 

Following  are  several  definitions  and  two  pretruscs.  The  defitunons  are: 

(1)  A  team  consists  of  (a)  at  leas,  two  people,  who  (b)  are  ^ 

common  voal/objective/mission,  where  (c)  each  person  has  been  assig 
specific  roles  or  finedons  to  perform,  and  where  (d)  complenon  of  Me  mission 
requires  some  form  of  dependency  among  the  group  members, 

(2)  Teamwork  rs  activides  performed  by  .earn  members  m  such  a  manner  drat  each 
acovtty  ,s  coordinated  ™dr  every  other  one  and  contnbutes  .o  the  superordina.e 
goals  of  the  umi  or  suppons  the  activities  of  other  members 

(3)  Battle  Staff  Integration  is  the  force  which  melds  together  the  rol^es  ^ 

and  activities  of  the  members.  This  force  maintains  function  and  scructu 

within  the  battle  staff. 

The  premises  are: 

(1)  To  be  effective,  a  battle  staff  musi  perform  as  a  umf.ed  social  system  which 
executes  competently  all  of  the  organrzanonal  funenons  (processes)  needed  m 
enable  a  combat  unit  to  adapt  to  and  cope  with  every  condition  presenie  y 
battlefield  environments. 

(2)  Maximally  effective  performance  of  a  batdc  staff  as  a  unified  sysiem  requires 
full  integration  of  members’  roles,  anitudes,  and  activities. 

After  close  scrutiny  of  most  of  the  simple  system  models  proposed  for  machine- 
based  teams  m  the  literature,  it  was  concluded  that  a  more  complex  system  model  wi  e 
required  if  battle  staff  integration  is  to  be  completely  understood  Accordingly,  the  concept 
of  Role  Sysiem  is  proposed  as  more  suitable. 
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A  Role  Sysiem  is  an  open  social  system  whose  structure  consists  of  a  set  of  roles 
which  are  defined  by  the  task  demands  placed  upon  the  sysiem.  In  turn,  the  system  is 
maintained  by  norms  and  values  held  in  common  by  all  or  most  of  its  members. 

Accordimgly.  a  battle  staff  is  a  role  system,  driven  and  controlled  by  operational 
(task)  demands  and  maintained  by  shared  values  and  norms.  The  roles  of  the  system  are 
the  official  positions  occupied  by  members  of  the  battle  staff,  together  with  both  the  forma! 
duties  and  informal  expectations  associated  with  each  position.  Integration  is  the  force 
which  melds  the  activities  of  members;  it  accomplishes  this  melding  through  norms  and 
shared  values  held  by  members  of  the  battle  staff.  The  strength,  or  degree,  of  integration 
that  exists  in  the  battle  staff  is  dependent  upon  the  level  and  nature  of  cohesion  within  the 
battle  staff  and  the  parent  unit. 

Battle  staffs  function  in  highly  "emergent"  situations  of  the  modem  batUefield.  This 
functioning  requires  at  least  the  following: 

(1)  Role-Specific  Individual  Skills,  which  are  the  skills  required  by  the  various 
battle  staff  members  to  perform  those  activities  specific  to  the  respective  battle 
staff  roles  and  which  are  performed  independently  of  other  team  members.  In 
battle  staffs,  these  skills  include  performance  of  the  several  organizational 
processes  discussed  under  the  rubric  of  Organizational  Competence. 

(2)  Team  Performance  Skills,  which  axe  the  skills  of  individual  members  needed  to 
contnbute  to  the  collective  execution  of  team  functions  or  team  processes,  e.g., 
the  skills  of  coordination,  which  are  performed  interdependently  with  other 
team  members. 

(3)  Integration,  which  is  the  force  that  melds  the  roles,  attitudes,  and  activities  of 
the  members.  In  other  terms,  "integration  is  based  upon  the  cohesion,  or 
cohesiveness,  of  ihe  battle  staff. 

Both  Role-Specific  Individual  Skills  and  Team  Performance  Skills  are  trainable  and 
are  susceptible  of  improvement  through  exposure  to  formal  individual  and  team  training 
prozrams  On  the  other  hand.  Integration  is  an  attribute  of  a  team  which  influences  the 
attitudes,  norms,  and  behavior  of  team  members,  and.  therefore,  when  present  in 
appropriate  amounts,  enhances  unity  within  the  system  and  focuses  individual  and  team 
skills  upon  the  task  requirements  of  the  system. 

1  .  Factors  Affecting  Integration 

Following  are  brief  discussions  of  the  major  factors  that  influence  battle  staff 
integration  and  performance 
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a.  Roles 

•  ,  »onc  for  exDlainino  individual  behavior  in 

o..an,.„o„ai  p.oces.s  R^s  a.e  a. 

bui  d  cbs  of;rgaa,aa.,on^  sys.^s  and  .he  franac^orhs  of  repe.remen. 

once  'h'  as  ind.v, duals  Each  person  .n  an 

aln  n  Jd  to  o^er  members  by  .he  funcon^  requuemen.s  of  b,s  role,  wb.ch 

organ.aanon  .s  hnk  ^  ^^^bers  have  of  h,m  1.  ,s  ..rrponan,  ,o 

TerCllle  .deanonal,  ne.,  .hey  are  ,deas  abou.  ho.  beha.o.  ough.  ,o  occur. 

rather  than  being  the  actual  behavior. 

.befuncnon,„goforgan.aa.lon.processesap.ars.o.^^^^^^^^ 

by  the  role  perceptions  of  individuals  in  -ey  p  ,  „  processes  arc  affected  by 

r m  *c7rre  cT"  t” 

all  members  of  the  team, 
b.  Goals 

org^iaaoons  face  .he  problem  of  adapting  lo  envmomnen^  change  vri.houi  losing 
iHeir  basic  ch.ac.er  and  dislinc.ive  capabililies  On  >P'  be 

.nich  activities  are  mob.liaed  are  adhered  ro  „e 

of  the  unit. 

The  importance  of  goals  lies  in  dre  necessity  for  the  efficen.  conduo.  of  comp  ea 

„n,i  activities  and  for  keeping  aclivi.ies  on  ihe  mack  V^en  go^s 
Shared,  and  .hen  personnel  are  emouona.ly  comm, .red  to 

m  more  efficen,  funcooning  of  ihe  organiaanonal  processes, 
c  .  Nor  ms 

An  often  neglected  set  of  requirements  in  organizations  and  in  leams 
siaris  rncludes  ihose  aeons  nc,  specified  by  role  prescripnons  yob  desenpnons) 
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raclua.e  .he  accomphehmem  of  orgariza.iooal  objecnvcs.  Any  organ, za., on  s  need 
1  actions  of  a  relaovely  spon.neous  son  is  .nevnabfe.  Plann.ng,  standard  procedures 
anTroie  prescnpt.cns  cannot  foresee  ai.  con.tngencies  and  cannot  ant.c.pate  a„ 
env.ronmental  changes  that  may  occur.  The  resources  of  personnel  for  tnnovattng  and  for 
spontaneous  cooperanon  are  drus  vital  to  effective  funcdoning.  However  th.s  spontaneous 
behavior  requires  some  control  to  funnel  it  into  organ, zanonally  approved  channels.  T  ,s 
control  cannot  be  provided  by  the  more  forma,  role  prescnpuons  Norms  serve  th,s 

function. 

Norms  are  attitudes  and  codes  of  behavior  held  ,n  common  by  all.  or  most  of  the 
team  members  When  well  developed,  this  superstructure  of  customs,  standards,  an 
values  regulates  the  behavior  of  members  and  provides  them  w„h  the  bases  for  assesstng 
nonrouttn;  st.ua.tons  ^d  for  govemtng  them  aeons  tn  such  sttuattons.  where  no  offteta, 

iiuidance  is  avsjlsblc. 

1,  ,S  evident  that  the  patterned  activities  wh.ch  make  up  the  organ, za.tonal  processes 
are  so  tnmnstcally  cooperative  and  interrelated  dtat  the  kinds  of  norms  which  develop  m^ 
tnevttably  tnfluence  their  functioning.  This  .nfluence  ^iU  be  ..os,  hhely  .n,e.^s  of 
„,e„.  ,0  ih.ch  reom  menders  eeecu,e  ,he  process  funaioos  aboee  anb  besonb  ,he 

limits  prescribed  by  formal  role  prescriptions. 
d.  Group  Relations 

When  team  members  work  together  toward  common  objectives  over  time,  role 
suucures.  norms,  and  patterns  of  interact.on  develop.  These  group  attnbutes  exen  a 
lasting  innuence  upon  the  ways  that  members  go  about  their  tasks,  the  levels  o  raot.vatton 
that  are  achieved,  and  die  extent  to  which  a  sense  of  identity  develops  within  the  team  and 
the  orvanization  A  Sense  of  Identity  is  Bennis's  third  ingredient  of  organizational  hea  t 
and ,  when  highly  developed,  it  conmbutes  to  the  evolutton  of  tntegratton  wiUun  a  team 

Group  relations  innuence  the  performance  of  organizational  processes  tn  a,  leas, 
two  ways  Fust,  group  relations  determine  the  extent  to  which  team  members  develop 
shared  perspectives  concerning  organizational  problems  and  practices  Secon  group 
relationships  influence  the  mouvation  of  members  to  perform  the  ac.ivutes  relate 

orgamzaiional  processes. 

Cohesion  is  the  major  element  in  determining  the  impact  of  group  relations  upon  ihk 
development  of  norms,  values,  and  stable  role  structures,  and  upon  team  performance 
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The  -cohes.veness,"  or  "cohesron,"  of  a  group  refers  ro  feehrrgs  of  sohdaniy  and  pnde  ilrar 
exisl  amon=  ihe  members  of  a  ream,  Cohes.veness  is  ceniiaj  lO  any  undenakuig  to  develop 
reamwork  however,  the  relationship  between  cohesiveness  and  learn  effectiveness  is  no, 
simple  A  team  will  not  necessanly  be  effecuve  from  the  organisation  s  viewpom,  merely 
because  it  is  highly  cohesive.  An  additional  essential  requiremeni  involves  strong  norms 
that  value  high  quality  performance,  or,  in  other  terms,  -integration'^  wi.h  organiaalional 
requirements  and  organizational  structure  and  function. 

In  general,  integration  will  be  enhanced  through  the  e.MStencc  ot  conditions  that 
cause  batde  staff  members  to  develop  common  perceptions  of  events  and  problems,  to 
evolve  shared  perspectives  of  themselves  and  their  unit  (Ideniity).  and  lo  become 
consistently  and  harmoniously  committed  to  the  acavities  and  objectives  of  the  unu.  uc 

conditions  are  specified  below. 


2  .  Teamwork 

Teamwork  in  battle  staffs  depends  upon  ihc  effecuve  performance  of  rolc-specitic 
individual  skills  and  team  performance  skrlls.  Bom  types  of  skills  are  driven  and  conmoUed 
by  battle  staff  rntegratron.  Thm  is,  m  add,„on  lo  ihe  profiaeocy  of  individuals,  ihey 

depend  upon  cohesion 

The  general  condmons  necessan'  for  the  development  of  cohesion  and  teamwork  in 
batde  staffs  are; 

(1)  Superordinate  objectives  which  are  meaningful,  clear,  and  desired  by  all.  i.e  , 
cofTLJTLOn  objectives  conducive  lo  cooperation. 

(2)  A  stable  and  efficient  organizational  system  which  provides  effecuve  operaung 
procedures,  efficient  patterns  of  communication,  and  efficient,  close  y- 
coordinated  teamwork. 

(3)  A  system  of  potential  rewards  for  contribution  to  team  effons 

(4)  Shared  norms  of  perfomiance  and  behavior. 

(5)  Shared  experiences  of  success. 

The  purposes  served  by  the  above  conditions  are: 

(1)  Clear  superordmate  objectives  and  a  meaningful  system  of  rewards  focus 
effons  upon  common  aims  and  moiivaie  members  lo  cooperate  and  coordinate 

(2)  An  efficient  organizational  system  channels  motivation  to  cooperate  into 
effective  acuons 
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(3)  A  stable  system  provides  continuity  of  personnel  and,  hence,  the  opportunity 
to  develop  shared  experiences. 

(4)  Shared  expenences  of  success  enhance  a  positive  unit  identity. 

(5)  Shared  norms  of  performance  and  behavior  provide  standards  for  action  in 
emergent  situations. 

Taken  toaether.  these  elements  combine  to  provide  a  supponive  climate  within  a 
team  (Gnfnth,  1988,  Griffith,  1989)  that  enhances  the  members’  capabilities  for  resisting 
pressure  and  for  performing  proficiently  under  the  stress  of  combat.  Banle  staff  integranon 
,s  the  overriding  force  which  melds  the  roles,  norms,  and  activities  and.  therefore, 
exercises  overall  infuence  over  cooperative  and  coordinative  activities  within  the  battle 
staff.  Furthermore,  integration  provides  battle  staffs  with  the  internal  strength  to  resist 
forces  destructive  to  the  effective  performance  of  essential  organizational  functions 

(processes) 

3.  Training  and  Development 

It  is  imponant  to  recognize  that  Battle  Staff  Integration,  to  include  the  processes 
discussed  here,  is  an  attribute  of  an  organization,  not  of  roles  or  of  individuals.  This  fact  is 
important  because  it  governs  how  one  views  an  organization  and  whether  performance  is 
analyzed,  assessed,  and  developed  as  an  attribute  of  individuals,  groups,  or  entire  units. 
On  the  one  hand,  if  a  commander  views  process  performance  as  an  attribute  of  individuals 
or  of  panicular  roles  (positions),  he  wUl  devote  all  of  his  efforts  to  individual  training.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  he  recognizes  that  performance  of  processes  is  an  attribute  of 
organizations,  he  will  devote  his  effons  to  development  of  the  battle  staff  as  a  unified 

whole. 

Organizational  Competence  represents  the  capability  of  the  organization  and  is 
different  from  individual  capabilities.  Although  most  often  performed  by  single 
individuals,  processes  involve  organizational  responses  and  the  quality  of  any  single 
response  event  is  determined  by  the  entire  network  of  antecedent  relationships  and 
responses  Thus.  Battle  Staff  Competence  and  Integration  can  best  be  improved  by  effons 
that  focus  upon  developing  the  organization  to  function  as  a  system. 

Procedures  for  analysis  and  development  of  Competence  and  Integration  were  set 
fonh  in  Chapter  IX 
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F.  rapid-response  organizations 


Army  and  Manne  tactical  units  are  examples  par  txcellencc  ot  rapid  csp 

on.  -RaDid-response"  units  are  organizations  that  must  identify  and  adapt 
Xuvelv  to  events  that  occur  in  fast-changmg  and  uncertain  environmental  conditions 
L,  examples  or  m.lua^  rap.doesponse  organ, aauoes  are  Navy  fre-d, recon  and  free- 
conrrol  centers  and  Air  Force  tacrical  control  centers 

e.vrltan  contexts,  examples  of  rap.d-response  organ, za.rons  are  cvrl-drsaster 

.  and  Dolice  fire  and  forest-fire  command  centers  All  such  units  are 
oreanizauons,  and  poii  >  ^  fa*;!- 

oriamaanons  that  must  collecvely  and  con,. nr, ally  adapt  to  nncena.n.  host.le, 
changinH  conditions. 

doth  mtlttao  and  ctvtltan  rapid-response  organ.aattons,  each  untt  ,s  gove^ed  by 
a  command  and  conmol  group  closely  resembitng  a  battle  staff  Funherrnorc.  e  « 

,s,  .n  large  pan.  detemrtned  by  the  execut.on  of  processes  qu.te  s,m,la.  ,0  those  perfomaed 

by  mituaiy'  baule  staffs 

The  conceptual  models  desenbed  in  this  tepon  (Chapters  V  and  \  1)  are  applicable 
to  all  tvpes  of  raptd.response  organtzauons.  Stmtlarly,  the  development  and  tramtng 
procedures  desenbed  ,n  Chapter  IX  are  appropna.e  for  most  such  organ.aattons  with  only 

nainor  modifications. 

G  .  OTHER  organizations 

Upon  careful  examrnaaon  of  Benntss  concepts,  tt  becomes  apparent  that  they  can 
be  applied  to  any  organtzat.on,  regardless  of  type.  These  concepts  (Real.ty  Testing 
Adaptab.h.y,  Identtty).  together  svrth  the  seven  processes  denved  from  them,  can 
start, ng  potn,  for  understanding  and  tmprovtng  the  funct.on.ng  of  any  organ, zatton^  Th 
seven  processes  include  all  of  the  essential  general  functions  performed  y  a 
oroamzauons  As.de  from  the  types  of  envuonments  encountered,  the  k.nds  of  acDvtt.es  tn 
u.h°,ch  they  engage,  and  the  pan.cul.  smesses  that  anse  from  the  dangers 
combat  tf,e  greatest  difference  between  taccal  unt.s  and  other  organ.zauons.  bodr  md.tary 
and  cvrlran,  ,s  ,n  the  ttme  frames  wt.htn  whtch  problems  occur  and  must  be  solved 

in  contras,  to  rapid-response  umts.  the  ..me  spans  lor  operations  and  problems  tn 
more  convenl.onal  organ.zat.ons  may  extend  ove,  weeks,  months,  or  even  years  an 
problems  may  overlap  so  that  t.  tsd, fitch  to  know  where  one  begins  and  anothet  en  y  n 
combat  the  opetaitons  of  lacbcal  untls  are  usu.tlls  ..tore  cle,irlv  tlemareated  and  s  oner  tn 
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durauon  These  differences  make  processes  m  non-ernergencv  organizations  somewhat 
more  ambiguous,  often  complex,  and  sometimes  ciifl  iculi  to  trace 

Nevertheless,  the  seven  processes  that  comprise  Competence  include  all  of  the 
essential  functions  performed  by  any  organization,  and.  with  care,  they  can  be  identified 
and  traced.  Accordingly,  attention  to  Competence  warrants  major  effort  tn  any  program 
intended  to  tmprove  organizational  effectiveness 

Attention  to  Competence  appears  to  he  especially  imponani  in  cisnhan  organizations 
because  of  increasing  needs  to  adapt  to  changing  conditions  in  civilian  life  The  increasing 
rapidity  with  w-hich  change  is  occurnog  m  modem  society  makes  it  essenual  tor  most  tyires 
of  organizations  to  learn  to  adapt  flexibly  to  cononuously  Huid  conditions  Such  adaptauon 
should  occur  with  minimal  internal  turbulence.  Notable  examples  are  requirementsTor  the 
military  establishment  to  adapt  to  changed  or  reduced  threat  to  national  security,  to  changed 
sources  of  its  personnel  from  draft  to  volunteer,  and  to  new  values  in  society  Similar  are 
requuements  for  aerospace  firms  to  remain  viable  despite  reduced  seiAices  required  by 
military  and  space  agencies. 

Almost  everv  industrial  firm  is  faced  with  the  necessity  of  accommodating  to 
rapidly  shifting  markets,  increased  competition,  fast  changing  technology,  and  heightened 
public  concern  about  pollution,  ecology,  and  damage  to  the  environment.  Governments 
must  stay  abreast  of  their  citizens'  needs  and  desires.  Even  educational  institutions  must 
constantly  modify  goals  and  operations  to  meet  the  demands  of  constantly  shifting 
constituencies. 

Under  such  conditions,  the  survival  of  an  organization  requires  fine  sensitivity  to 
the  often  subtle  cues  provided  by  critical  environments,  the  ability  to  read  such  cues 
promptly  and  interpret  them  accurately,  and  the  capacity  for  rapid  but  efficient  modification 
of  internal  operations  so  that  new  developments  can  be  met  and  mastered--as  they  arise. 
Inadequacy  in  these  capabilities  can  result  in  failure  or  destruction  of  the  organization 
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GENERAL  QUESTIONS  ABOUT  BATTLE  STAFF 

COMPETENCE 


SENSING 

Was  all  informadon  that  was  available  to  the  organization  obtained  by  it'’ 

Were  attempts  to  obtain  information  relevant  and  effective? 

Was  acquired  information  processed,  integrated,  recorded,  and  stored  so  asno  have 
maximum  utility? 

Was  correct  interpretation  placed  upon  infoimanon  that  was  obtained? 

In  view  of  the  information  available  to  the  organization,  was  a  correct  assessment 
made  of  it? 

Was  sensing  performed  effectively  at  all  levels'’ 

COMMUNICATING  INFORMATION 

Was  information  sensed  by  the  organization  communicated  to  everyone  who  needed 
it  when  they  needed  it? 

Was  communication  of  information  complete,  accurate,  and  timely? 

Was  communication  of  information  efficient? 

DECISION-MAKING 

Was  all  relevant  available  information  used  in  decision-malong? 

Were  the  decisions  made  at  each  level  correct  in  view  of  information  available  to 
decision-makers? 

Were  decisions  timely'’ 
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stabilizing  oicir  poiemial  etfecis  upon  ihe  organizanon  laLen 

"'"Tnrrounrald  acnons  .aLen  lo  counter  any  negauve  effecs  or  ,0  preven, 

excessive  turbulence'^ 

were  .n.em^  operaoons  or  organizauonal  arrangemenis  a^us.^  appropnaiely  ro 
accommodate  new  decisions,  developments,  or  requdements 
were  untt  procedures  and  practtces  sufftctently  Oexible  to  enable  the  unu  to  adjust 
„s  acnvmcs  eastiv  to  changed  conditions  and  sttuaitons. 


COMMtiNiCATING  IMPLEMENTATION 


After  dectstons,  was  conmaunicauon  a^ut  implementatton  requirements  comp  , 

accurate,  3Lnd  timely'^  . 

t  on  links  between  decision  makers  and  executing  personne 
Did  all  communication  links  oe 

funcnon  effecovely  and  efficiendy? 

was  eve^one  tnfo^ed  who  should  have  been  infomaed  about  implementation 
decisions  and  requirements? 

COPING  ACTIONS 

Was  execution  of  actions  correct  and  effective'^ 

were  the  acoons  executed  m  accord  with  the  m.en,  of  die  decisions  and  plans  horn 
which  they  denved'^ 

were  all  acuons  leading  from  decis.ons  actually  earned  out,  i.e,.  were  diere  any 
aborted  decisions? 

What  were  the  effects  of  aborted  decisions  and  plans? 

FEEDBACK  . 

was  acuon  tahen  to  obtmn  infonmanon  about  the  outcomes  of  dectstons  or  ac  tons 

was  tnforniatton  obt.ned  in  follow-ups  used  to  modify  achvit.es  or  mahe  new 

plans  or  decisions'’ 
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APPENDIX  B 

OPERATIONAL  DEFINITIONS  FOR 
ORGANIZATIONAL  PROCESSES 


SENSING 

Definition 

The  act  of  acquiring  information  from  or  concerning  any  environmenh  of  the 
organization  Includes  processing  and  storage  of  informarion. 

Identification  Criteria 

1  Any  act  by  a  player^  of  receiving,  obtaining,  or  attempting  to  obtain 
information,  orders,  instructions  or  recommendations  from  someone  or 
something  outside  of  the  "organizadon."  May  involve  passive  receipt  of 
informarion  without  initiative  to  obtain  it,  or  may  involve  active  attempts  to 
obtain  informarion. 

2 .  Involves  player-controller  or  player-simulator  interaction  in  any  mode. 


Player'  refers  lo  parnapaiing  members  of  the  baiUe  staff  or  of  the  organization  that  is  being  analyzed 
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OPERATIONAL  DEFINITIONS -FOR 
ORGANIZATIONAL  PROCESSES 


COMMUNICATING  INFORMATION 


Definition 

Those  acDvmes  ^ho  r«tc"on°"5 

member  of  the  organizanon  is  made  available  to  mob 

make  decisions  about  it. 

Identification  Criteria 

,  ^  Tras.s™ss,on  aod  discussion  of  mfomsauon  by  players  af.er  n  has  been  sensed 
and  before  a  decision  has  been  made  about  it. 

2,  May  pass  through  several  links  between  sensing  personnel  and  decrsron 
makers. 

3 ,  Player-player  interaction,  except  where  player  rnforms  Bngade  controllers  or 
subordinate  unit  controUers  about  informauon  sensed 

4,  May  involve; 

a.  Initial  transmittal  of  information  by  sensing  individual 
b  Passing  on  of  information  by  linking  personne 
c.  Disseminabon  of  information  throughout  organization 

d  Discussion  and  in.etpretarion-Discussion  for  clartfrcarron  or  rmphcarron 
5,  includes  commun, carton  of  tecommenda.rons  from  subordrnate  unns  ro 
commander. 
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OPERATIONAL  DEFINITIONS  FOR  ORGANIZATIONAL 

PROCESSES 


DECISION  MAKING 
Definit  ion 

Deliberarive  activities  of  one  or  more  persons  leading  to  a  conclusion  that 
some  action  will,  should,  or  should  not,  be  taken  by  the  organization.^ 

Usually  evidenced  by  the  initial  communication  of  the  decision  by  the 
decision  maker.  The  communication  may  take  the  forms  of  announcernent 
of  the  decision,  a  command,  an  order,  or  instructions.  Decisions  may  lead 
to  Active  Sensing,  formal  Sensing  Actions.  Stabilizing  Actions,  Coping 
Actions  or  Feedback  Actions.  Decision  making  includes  decisions  to 
rescind  decisions.  Decision  making  is  not  limited  to  commanders,  it  may 
include  all  players. 

Identification  Criteria 

1  A  communication  of  some  sort  reflecting  the  intention  to  take  some  kind  of 
action. 

2.  Most  often,  the  first  evidence  that  a  decision  has  been  made  will  be  a 
command,  order,  or  instruction  (oral  or  written)  issued  by  the  decision  maker. 

3.  Usually  player-player  interaction;  but,  at  lower  boundary  of  simulated 
organization,  may  involve  player-controller  interaction. 
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OPERATIONAL  DEFINITIONS  FOR 

organizational  processes 


/ 


stabilizing 


Definition 


Actions  intended  to  adjust  internal  operations,  maintain 

unit  integrity,  or  prevent  disruptions  and  negative  side  ettects  as  a 

consequence  of  coping  actions.  All  actions  intended 

negative  effects  to  the  organizauon  which  might  occur  because  of  C  p  g 
Actions,  or  to  enhance  integrauon. 


Identification  Criteria 

1 .  Player/player  interaction. 

2 .  Lirruted  to  actions  speafically  intended  to  moderate  the  potential  side  effects  of 
Coping  Actions  or  to  adjust  internal  organization  or  operanon  necessitated  by 
the  potential  effects  of  a  Coping  Action,  or  to  prevent  loss  of  integrauon. 
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OPERATIONAL  DEFINITIONS  FOR 
ORGANIZATIONAL  PROCESSES 


COMMUNICATING  IMPLEMENTATION 


Definition 


Those  activities  through  which  decisions  and  requirements  resulting  from 
decisions  are  communicated  to  those  individuals  or  units  who  musr 
implement  the  decisions.  Includes: 


( 1 )  transmission  of  orders  or  mstructions  and 

(2)  discussion  and  interpretation— those  communications  through  which 
clarification  is  achieved  and  implications  for  actions  are  discussed 
Includes  all  communicarion  links  between  decision  maker  and  final 
implementer  of  decision. 


Identification  Criteria 

1  Player/player  interaction. 

2.  Occurs  after  decision  and  before  action. 

3.  Includes  orders,  instructions,  and  discussion  of  them  and  their  implications, 
including  clarification  and  attempts  to  obtain  claiification. 

4  Limited  to  communication  about  actions  to  be  taken. 

5  May  pass  through  several  links  between  decision  maker  and  executor  of  action. 
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OPERATIONAL  DEFINITIONS  FOR 
ORGANIZATIONAL  PROCESSES 


COPING  ACTIONS 


Definition 

The  process  of  executing  acbons  against  target  environments. 

Pnmanly  concerned  w.tit  cxecuuon  and  xvtth  how  actions  are  earned  out 


Identification  Criteria 

1 .  Player/controUer  interaction,  except  in  Held  exercises  or  fuU  unit  simulations. 

2  Actions  taken  at  the  point  of  contact  with  target  environments,  t.e.,  at 

boundaries  of  "organizarion. 

3  Acttons  to  -do  someth, ng  to"  the  external  environment,  t.e.,  to  change  or  cope 
With  the  target  environment. 

4  Does  noi  include  acnons  to  obtain  information  (sensing). 

5 .  In  battle  simulanons,  coping  actions  may  take  form  of  orders  or  Instructions  to 
subordinate  units  played  by  controllers. 
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OPERATIONAL  DEFINITIONS  FOR 
ORGANIZATIONAL  PROCESSES 


FEEDBACK 


Definition 


Activities  that  assist  the  organization  to  ev 
actions  and  that  provide  information  upon 


aluate  the  effectiveness  of  its 
which  adjustments  and  future 


actions  can  be  based. 


IdentiFication  Criteria 

1.  Formal  actions  taken  to  obtain  information  about  the  results  or  effects  of 
Coping  Actions. 

2.  Player/controller  interaction  only,  except  in  field  exercises  or  full-unit 
simulations. 

3 .  Should  be  preceded  by  an  organizational  decision  to  initiate  a  feedback. 
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CRITERIA  FOR  ASSESSING  QUALITY  OF 
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CRITERIA  FOR  ASSESSING  QUALITY  OF 
PROCESS  PERFORMANCE 


SENSING 

I  Accurate  detection  of  all  available  uiformarion. 

2.  Correct  interpretation  (attachment  of  correct  meaning)  of  all  detected 
information,  to  include  appropriate  weighting  of  its  imponance. 

3  Accurate  discrimination  between  relevant  and  irrelevant  information. 

4  Attempts  to  obtain  information  are  relevant  to  mission,  task,  or  problem. 

5.  Sensing  activities  are  timely  in  relation  to  informauon  requirements  and  the 
tactical  situation  of  the  moment 

6  Internal  processing  and  recording  of  information  provides  ready  availability  to 
users. 

COMMUNICATING  INFORMATION 

1 .  Accuracy  of  transmission  of  available  information. 

2.  Sufficiently  complete  to  transmit  full  and  accurate  understanding  to  receivers  of 
communications. 

3 .  Timeliness  appropriate  to  unit  requirements. 

4.  Correct  choice  of  recipients;  everyone  who  needs  information  receives  it. 

5.  Whether  message  should  have  been  communicated. 

DECISION  MAKING 

1  Adequacy-Was  the  decision  adequately  correct  in  view  of  cu-cumstances  and 
information  available  to  the  decision  maker? 

2  Appropnateness--Was  the  decision  timely  in  view  of  the  information  available 
to  the  decision  maker? 

3.  Completeness--Did  the  decision  take  into  account  all  or  most  contingencies, 
alternatives,  and  jxissibilities? 
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STABILIZING 

1  Adequacy-Acnon  is  correct  tn  view  of  the  operanonaJ  situarion  and  conditions 
which  the  action  is  intended  to  change  or  overcome. 

T  Appropnateness-Timing  is  appropriate  in  view  of  the  situation,  conditions, 
and  intended  effects.  Choice  of  target  of  the  acuon  is  appropnate. 

3  Completeness  - Action  fully  meets  the  requirements  of  the  situarion. 


COMMUNICATING  IMPLEMENTATION 

1  Accuracy  of  transmission  of  uistrucrions. 

2  Sufficient  completeness  to  transmit  adequate  and  fuU  understanding  oUcDons 
required. 

3  T.mely  cransm.ss.on  in  view  of  bo.h  available  .nfomianon  and  the  aeon 
requirements  of  the  participants. 

4  Transnnission  to  appropriate  recipients. 

5  "Discussion  or  interpretation"  is  efficient,  relevant,  and  achieves  its  purpose. 

6  Whether  message  should  have  been  communicated'’ 


COPING  ACTIONS 

1  .  Correctness  of  acnons  in  view  of  both  the  current  operauonal  circumstances 

and  the  decision  or  order  from  which  the  action  denves. 

2  Timeliness  of  ihe  action  in  view  of  both  operauonal  circumstances  and  .be 
decision  or  order  from  which  the  action  derives. 

3  Correctness  of  choice  of  target  of  the  action. 

4  Adequacy  of  execution  of  action. 


FEEDBACK 

1  Cotreemess  of  the  decision  and  action  to  obuun  feedback  ,n  v,ew  of 

orumstances.  the  preceding  acnons  whose  lesuUs  are  t.,ng  evaluaied,  and 

current  information  requirements. 


2 

3 

4 


Timeliness  of  the  feedback  decision  and  action. 


Correctness  of  choice  of  target(s)  of  the  action. 

Appropnate  use  of  feedback  information  in  new  actions,  decisions,  and  plans 
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PROCESS  ASSESSMENT  FORM 


Use  ihe  scale  shown  below  to  rate  the  overall  perfonmance  of  the  organization  as  a 
unit  on  each  uem.  Determine  the  quality  of  performance  based  on  the  appropnate 
assessment  cntena  and  use  the  scale  to  select  the  descripnon  that  best  fits  your  assessment 
of  perfonoance  of  process  being  rated.  Enter  in  the  space  precedtng  each  ttem  the 
number  of  the  descriptor  that  best  fits  your  assessment.  Items  withtn  processes  may 
summed  to  obtain  a  process  score.  A  total  of  all  item  scores  provides  an  Ogan.lanonal 
Competence  score.  Complete  the  form  after  each  phase  or  after  tetminat.on  ofexercse. 

Scale 

4  -  Excellent 
3  -  Adequate 
2  -  Marginal 
1  -  Poor. 

SENSING 

_  , .  All  information  that  might  have  been  available  to  the  organization  was 

obtained  by  it. 

2  Attempts  to  obtain  information  were  relevant  and  effective. 

3  Correct  interpretation  was  placed  upon  information  that  was  obtained. 

_ 4  view  of  the  information  available  to  the  organization,  correct  assessments 

were  made. 

_  5 .  Acquired  information  was  processed,  integrated,  recorded  and  stored  so  as 

to  have  maximum  utility. 

_  Total  for  Sensing 
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communicating  information 

6  Infomaiion  lhal  was  sensed  by  ihe  organizaiion  was  common, caied  to 
everyone  who  needed  it. 

7  Communication  of  mformation  was  complete,  accurate,  and  nmely. 

8  Communication  of  information  was  efficient. 

Total  for  Communicating  Information. 


decision 

_  9. 

10. 


11. 


making 


AU  relevant,  available  information  was 
Most  decisions  were  correct  in  light  of 
decision-makers. 


used  in  making  decisions. 

the  information  that  was  avajlable  to 


Decisions  were  timely. 


Total  for  Decision  Making 


STABILIZING 

12  When  a-iion  decisions  were  made,  iheir  poieni.al  effects  upon  the 

-  '  organtzation  were  considered  and  aeons  or  plans  were  developed  to 

counter  any  negative  effects. 

13  Internal  operations  and  organizational  arrangements  were  adjusted  to 
accommodate  to  new  decisions,  developments,  or  requtrements 

,4  Uni,  procedures  and  praences  were  sufftcendy  flextble  to  enable  the  unt,  to 
-  adjust  its  acrivities  easily  to  changed  conditions  and  sttuanons 

Total  for  Stabilizing. 


COMMUNICATING  IMPLEMENTATION 


15,  All  communication  about  implementation  requirements  was  complete, 
accurate,  and  dmely. 

16,  Communicauon  links  between  deers, on  makers  and  executtng  personnel 
functioned  effectively  and  efficiently. 

17  Everyone  was  tnformed  who  should  have  been  tnlormed  about 
implementation  decisions  and  requirements. 

Total  for  Communicating  Implemenianon 
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COPING  ACTIONS 

1  8  Execution  of  actions  was  correct  and  effective. 

19.  Actions  were  executed  in  accordance  with  the  intent  of  the  decisions  and 
plans  from  which  they  derived. 

20  Actions  leading  from  decisions  were  actually  earned  out,  i.e.,  no  aborted 
decisions. 

Total  for  Coping  Acuons 


FEEDBACK 

_  21.  Where  appropriate,  actions  were  taken  to  obtain  information  atwut  the 

outcomes  of  decisions  snd  actions. 

_  22.  Information  obtained  in  follow-ups  was  used  to  modify  acuviiies  or  make 

new  plans  or  decisions. 

Total  for  Feedback 


Total  for  Organizational  Competence  (all  items) 
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battle  staff  competence  survey 

(TO  BE  COMPLETED  BY  ALL  BATTLE  STAFF  MEMBERS) 
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BATTLE  STAFF  COMPETENCE  SURVEY 

(TO  BE  COMPLETED  BY  ALL  BATTLE  STAFF  MEMBERS) 

How  effective  was  your  battle  staff  at  acquiring  from  external  sources  full  and 
accurate  mformarion  about  changes,  requirements,  developments,  and  conditions 


that  affect  the  unit,  its  personnel,  and  its  activities? 

_  Highly  Effective  5 

_  Moderately  Effective  4 

_  Somewhat  Effective  3 

_  Not  Very  Effective  2 

Not  at  all  Effective  1 


How  effective  was  your  battle  staff  at  obtaining  full  and  accurate  information  about 


internal  conditions  within  the  unit? 

_  Highly  Effective  5 

_  Moderately  Effective  4 

_  Somewhat  Effective  3 

_  Not  Very  Effective  2 

Not  at  all  Effective  1 


How  effective  was  your  battle  staff  at  processing,  coordinating,  and  using  acquired 
information  for  planning  and  decision-making'^ 

_ Highly  Effective  3 

_ _  Moderately  Effective  4 

_ Somewhat  Effective  3 

_  Not  Very  Effecuve  2 

Not  at  all  Effective  1 
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5 


taking  actions? 

Highly  Effective 
Moderately  Effective 
Somewhat  Effective 
Not  Very  Effective 
oil  Pffprrive. 


KoftU  cr^ff  ':^hr)ut  what  actions  to  take 

How  effective  was  decision-making  in  your  Consider  both  quaHty  and 

,„d  how  ,0  meet  work  or  operational  problems.  Conside 


timeliness  of  decisions. 

Elighly  Effective 
Moderately  Effeenve 


.5 

4 


Somewhat  Effective 
Not  Very  Effective 
Not  at  all  Effective 


How  effective  was  yotu  battfe  staff  at  prevendng  excessive  i^bulence  and  keep.n 
things  running  smoothly  when  major  changes  took  place.^ 


Highly  Effective 
Moderately  Effective 
Somewhat  Effective 
Not  Very  Effective 


4 

3 

9 


1 


How  effective  was  your  battle  staff  at  easily  adjusting  procedures  and  operations  to 


meet  changed  requirements  and  conditions? 

_ _  Highly  Effective  5 

_  Moderately  Effective  4 

_  Somewhat  Effective  3 

_  Not  Very  Effective  2 

Not  at  all  Effective  1 


How  effective  was  your  battle  staff  at  communicaung  decisions,  orders,  and 
uistructions  to  those  personnel  who  actually  had  to  carry  out  the  desired  actions? 


Highly  Effective  5 

Moderately  Effecuve  4 

Somewhat  Effective  3 

Not  Very  Effective  2 

Not  at  all  Effective  1 


How  effective  was  your  battle  staff  at  coordinating  different  but  related  activities  in 


order  to  accomplish  unit  objectives? 

_  Highly  Effective  5 

_  Moderately  Effective  4 

_  Somewhat  Effective  3 

_  Not  Very  Effective  2 

Not  at  all  Effective  1 


How  effective  was  your  battle  staff  in  actual  execution  of  all  of  the  actions  needed 
to  accomplish  unit  objectives  and  get  the  work  done  ^ 

_ Highly  Effective  3 

_  Moderately  Effective  4 

_  Somewhat  Effective  3 

Not  Very  Effective  2 

Not  at  all  Effecuve  1 


1 1 


^  r^-cillLf;  of  US  aciiviucs 

,  J  J  ,r  hanip  staff  obtain  iaformauon  about  resui 

"r^d  >^o™aoon  .0  ^prove  fu.u.  ope.pons^ 

Highly  Effective  5 


Pfferrive 


Somewhat  Effecrive 
Not  Very  Effecnve 
Not  at  all  Effective 
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Battle  Staff  Effectiveness  Training  Participant  Evaluation  Questionnaire 

Please  take  a  few  minutes  to  fill  out  this  evaluation  form.  Your  comments 
will  be  used  to  improve  future  offerings  of  similar  workshops. 

Name  ( optional ) _  Date _ 

I .  Workshop  Content 

Please  evaluate  the  program's  effectiveness  in  achieving  its  stated  goals. 

Excep-  Very 

Instructional  Units  tional  Good  Good  Fair  Poor 


1  Introduction  to  the  Program .  5 

2  Roles  of  Observer/Controllers .  5 

3  Developing  Competent  Organizations...  5 

4  The  Competence  Model .  5 

5  Process  Roles  of  the  Battle  Staff....  5 

6  Functional  Activities .  5 

7  Assessing  Performance .  5 

8  Introduction  to  the  Battle  Staff 

Assessment  System .  5 

9  The  Assessor  Guide .  5 

10  Observing  and  Assessing  Battle 

Staff  Performance .  5 

11  Battle  Staff  Self-Assessment .  5 
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What  was  the  most  effective  portion  of  this  program?. 
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What  was  the  least  effective  portion  of  this  program?, 


What  programs /topics  would  you  like  to  see  offered  in  the  future?. 


Other  Comments: 


II .  Instructor  Evaluation 


Please  Evaluate  [instructor's  name]  effectiveness  in  the  following  areas: 


Presentation  Skills 


Excep-  Very 

tional  Good  Good  Fair  Poor 
5  4  3  2  1 


Responsiveness  to  Participants 


5  4  3  2  1 


Knowledge  of  Subject 


5  4  3  2  1 


Organization  and  Preparation 


5  4  3  2  1 
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